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TO MY MOTHER 


PREFACE. 


In writing this book I have had in view mainly the needs 
of pupils in our colleges, academies and higher classes of 
the Sunday Schools. It is an attempt to explain in a simple 
style the history and meaning of the ceremonies and prayers 
used in the public worship of the Church. I have not hesi- 
tated to repeat over and over such points as I deemed of 
importance for the understanding of the Liturgy, and by the 
system of references in the text the teacher can reinforce 
this repetition, without which there is not true teaching or 
efficacious learning. 

As the book is what the French call a work of vulgariza- 
tion, I have given no specific references for the facts adduced 
or the theories put forward. The authorities on which [ 
have mainly relied are, besides O’Brien’s History of the 
Mass: 

Duschene. Origines du Culte Chrétien. Paris, 1898. 

Probst. Liturgie der drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderte. 
Tubingen, 1870. 

The same. Die aeltesten roemischen Sacramentarien und 
Ordines, Muenster i. w. 1892. 

The same. Liturgie des vierten Jahrhunderts und deren 
Reform. ib. 1893. 

The same. Die abendlaendische Messe vom fuenften bis 
zum achten Jahrhundert. ib. 1896. 

Thalhofer. Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik. Freiburg 
im Breisgau. 1894. 

Brightman. Liturgies, Hastern and Western. Oxford. 1896. 
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McCarthy. On the Stowe Missal. Transactions R. I. A. 
Dublin. 

Gasquet. Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer. 
London. 1890. 

Frere. A New History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
London. 1902. 

Thurston. Lent and Holy Week. London. 1904. 

Batiffol. Histoire du Bréviaire Romain. Paris, yRvC. 

To these add the Missal, Ritual, Pontifical, the ordinary 
rubrical works, such as De Herdt, O’Kane, Wapelhorst, the 
Liturgies in Migne, a pamphlet used in some of the syna- 
gogues: “The Hagadah of Pesach,” edited by BE. 8. Grajew- 
ski; the chief Protestant Service Books, and the Catholic 
Prayer Books in common use. . 

Needless to say, I submit all I have set forth here to the 
judgment of those in Holy Church whose right and duty it is 


to pronounce on such matters. : 
PETER C. YORKE. 
St. Anthony’s, Oakland. 
May 1, 1905. 
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THE ROMAN LITURGY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ELEMENTS OF WORSHIP. 


1. The First Commandment.—The First Command- 
ment given to Moses on Mount Sinai is : 
Iam the Lord, thy God 
Who brought thee out of the Land of Egypt, 


Out of the House of bondage. 
Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me. 


This Commandment tells us that there is only one 
God and that we must not go after strange or false 
gods. God is telling us of Himself. This is in other 
words a revelation. To reveal means to draw back a 
veil or curtain. In this Commandment God, as it 
were, draws back the veil and appears before us: 

Iam the Lord, thy God 
Who brought thee out of the Land of Egypt, 
Out of the House of bondage. 
Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me. 

2. Worship.—If God then shows Himself to us, it 
stands to reason that we should do something to ac- 
knowledge Him to be our Lord. If we had been with 
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Moses on the mountain or if God should appear to us 
individually we would naturally bow down before Him 
and if permitted to speak would praise Him and 
glorify Him. Moreover if we stood in need of any- 
thing, we would not be slow in asking it from Him Who 
is the Giver of all good gifts. This natural manner of 
acting is called worship and is man’s duty to the 
God of the First Commandment. Hence our Lord 
summed up the precept in His rebuke to the tempter 
in the wilderness: 


The Lord, thy God, shalt thou adore, 
And Him only shalt thou serve. 


3. Prayer.—Part of this worship as we have seen 
consists in speaking with God. This is what we call 
prayer. Now of course we do not see God face to 
face but we try to see Him with the eyes of our mind. 
We turn away our thoughts from the things about us, 
we-give our fancy wings and we soar away from the 
earth even unto the throne of God. This is what we 
mean by ‘‘lifting up our hearts.” 

4. Adoration.—Having thus come into God’s pres- 
ence we think of His greatness, His goodness, His 
beauty, His power. Tobe sure we can only under- 
stand a little; we can only fancy a small part of His 
perfections. Still all we see fills us with wonder and 
admiration : 4 

My God how wonderful Thou art, 
Thy Majesty how bright, 

How beautiful Thy merey seat 
In depths of burning light. 

How dread are Thine eternal years 
O Everlasting Lord ; 

By prostrate spirits day and night 
Incessantly adored. 
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Like the angels we too bow down and adore Him. 
As the Gloria says, ‘We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we give Thee thanks for Thy great glory.” 
This is the highest form of prayer and has taken for 
itself the name of adoration though properly this 
name covers all the means by which we honor God ac- 
cording to the First Commandment. The first form 
of prayer, therefore, is the prayer of adoration in 
which we think of God’s great perfections and as dut- 
iful children declare His praise : 


Holy God we praise Thy name, 
Lord of all we bow before Thee: 
All on earth Thy scepter claim, 
All in heaven above adore Thee; 
Infinite Thy vast domain, 
Everlasting is Thy name. 


5. Thanksgiving.—When we consider how good 
God has been to us, when we bring before our minds 
the many and wonderful gifts He has given us,—how 
He created us, how He keeps us alive, how He re- 
deemed us, how He has forgiven us our sins, surely it 
is but right that we should be filled with gratitude 
and that our hearts should prompt us to words of 
thanksgiving. Then, moreover, we have hundreds of 
special favors for which to be thankful, things we 
have asked for and have received, fear cast out, sor- 
row bravely borne or turned into joy—of all these 
things we speak to God and our words of gratitude 
we call the prayer of thanksgiving. 

6. Petition.—Then we remember that there are many 
things we need. We know well that if God does not 
give them to us we shall never receive them. For 
these then we ask. This is a human instinct re-in- 
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forced by the words of our Blessed Lord which are ir. 
truth an appeal to our natural feelings and our com- 
mon.sense : 


‘Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you; for everyone that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there of 
you, who if his son shall ask him for a loaf will give him a 
stone, or if he shall ask fora fish will give him a serpent! 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your Father Who is in 


heaven give good things to them that ask Him ?’ (St. Mat- 
thew, Cuap. 7.) 


When, therefore, we ask God for what we need we 
use the prayer of petition. And just as the prayer 
of adoration is often called simply adoration, so it is a 
very common use to call the prayer of petition simply 
prayer. 

7. The Model Prayer.—The:e elements of prayer, 
namely Adoration, Praise, Thanksgiving and Petition 
are all exemplified in that model prayer which our 
Lord gave His disciples when they asked Him to teach 
them how to pray: 


Our Father, Who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come; 

Thy will be done 
On earth as it is in heaven. 


This, the first part, adores, praises and glorifies 
God. With the opening words, Our Father, we lift 
up our hearts to heaven, then we praise His name, 
His Church, His Holy Law and the whole course of 
His government of men and things. With the second 
part we come back to our own wants and we beg 


z! 
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most earnestly that He will give us what things so- - 


ever we need. 

Give us this day 
Our daily bread; 

And forgive us our trespasses, 

As we forgive those who trespass against us ; 
And lead us not into temptation ; 
But deliver us from evil. 

Amen. 


8. Object Lessons.—The use of words is to express 
the thought that is in our minds. Hence when we 
pray we make use of words to express our sentiments 
of adoration. But itis possible toshow what we mean 
by methods other than words. Thus if a person frowns 
upon us and turns his back on us it is not necessary 
for us to be told in words that he is angry 
with us. In the story of Robinson Crusoe we read how 
the savage Friday showed his submission to the cast- 
away without using words. He took Crusoe’s foot 
and placed it on his neck as he lay in the sand and 
Crusoe understood at once that Friday wished to be 
his servant. We call those actions signs or cere- 
monies. They are used to bring home to us more 
clearly and more emphatically what words would ex- 
press only coldly and lightly. In the worship#f God 
especially are they common, because in speaking with 
God we feel naturally inclined to express our thoughts 
as thoroughly as we are able. 


9g. Sacrifice.—One of the commonest object 
lessons or ceremonies to express adoration is known as 
sacrifice. It is always remarked that nothing makes 
such an impression on men as death. Even those who 
are gay and careless will turn grave and sad at the 
sight or even at the thought of death. It was said 
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“Tet us eat, drink and be merry for to-morrow we 
die,” but if we were sure that we should die to-morrow 
we would have little heart for mirth to-day. In like 
manner the power of life and death has always been 
looked upon as a very great power indeed. The ex- 
ercise of it has been confined to God and to those who 
wield God’s authority on earth. No private person 
has the right to use this power. Only the heads of 
the State who get this authority from God exercise it 
in the case of men. Now it is but natural that in 
some special way this mastery of life and death which 
belongs to God, should be acknowledged by mortal men. 
Mortal means destined to death. We are all con- 
demned to die once. For our sins also we have de- 
served death many times. In order to manifest this 
truth men have been accustomed from the earliest 
times to use a ceremony or object lesson, called 
sacrifice. They offered a life to God. An animal was 
killed and the chief portion of the body was destroyed, 
to show by actions which spoke louder than words, 
that God was the supreme master of life and death. 

10. Bloody Sacrifices.—When living things such 
as oxen, sheep or goats were offered in sacrifice, the 
killing was effected by the shedding of blood. Such a 
sacrifice was called a bloody sacrifice. Sometimes 
the victim, as the thing killed was called, was entirely 
burned. This is the holocaust. Holocaust is a Greek 
word which signifies wholly burned. At other times 
the principal parts were burned and the remainder of 
the victim was eaten by those attending the sacrifice. 
The following is the regulation of a sacrifice among the 
ancient Hebrews: 


When any man among you offereth an oblation to the 
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Lord ye shall offer your oblation of the herd and of the 
flock. If his oblation bea holocaust of the herd, he shall 
offer a male without blemish at the door of the tent ot the 
meeting that the Lord may be favorable to him. And he 
shall lay his hand upon the head of the victim and it shall 
he accepted for him to make atonement for him. And he 
shall kill the calf before the Lord, and the priests the sons 
of Aaron shall put fire upon the altar, and shall lay wood 
in order upon the fire. And they shall lay thereupon the 
head and the fat in order. But its entrails and its legs 
shall he wash with water and the priest shall burn the 
whole upon the altar for a holocaust and a sweet savor 
tothe Lord. (Leviticus. 1.) 


As we have seen this ceremony of sacrifice was uni- 
versal. It was used by the Pagans as well as by the 


Jews. In the poet Homer we have a description of a 
sacrifice offered to the god Apollo. Unlike the Holo- 


caust the victim was not wholly burned in this rite. 
Certain portions were offered to the god and those 


who assisted at the sacrifice partook of the rest. The 
word Hecatomb meant originally a sacrifice of a hun- 
dred victims, afterwards it meant any large sacrifice. 
Chryses was the name of the priest of Apollo. 


So Chryses pray’d Apollo heard his pray’r 

And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare, 
Between the horns the broken barley threw 
And with their heads to heaven, the victims slew. 
The limbs they sever from the enclosing hide; 
The thighs, selected for the god, divide. 

On these in double cauls involved with art, 

The choicest morsels lay from every part. 

The priest himself before the altar stands, 

And burns the offering with his holy hands. 
Pours the black wine and sees the flames aspire, 
The youth with instruments surround the fire, 
The thighs thus sacrificed and inwards dressed 
The assistants part, transfix and roast the rest: 
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Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 

Each takes his seat and each receives his share, 
When now the rage of hunger was repressed 
With pure libations they conclude the feast. 

The youths with wine the copious goblets crown’d 
And pleas’d dispense the flowing bowls around. 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends 

The peans lengthened till the sun descends, 

The Greeks, restored, the grateful notes prolong 
Apollo listens and approves the song. 


11. Unbloody Sacrifices.—Besides animals the fruits 
of the earth and the things that are made from the 
fruits of the earth such as flour, oil, wine were also 
offered in sacrifice. | Of course such things have in a 
certain way life in themselves and their destruction 
signifies that God is master of life and death, but the 
main idea connected with them is gratitude or thanks- 
giving. God gives us the fruits of the earth and we 
offer them to Him as an acknowledgement of His 
bounty. Thus the Jews lifted up the first sheaf of 
the harvest to God Who is the Lord of the harvest. 
They offered the first fruits as a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. Such sacrifices are called unbloody sacrifices, 
clean oblations or offerings and eucharistic sacrifices. 
Eucharist is a Greek word which means giving 
thanks. 


12. Things Necessary.—From the foregoing deserip- 
tions we may gather that in this act of worship three 
things are necessary: First a priest, then a victim 
and lastly an altar. The priest is a person who per- 
forms the rite. The victim is the object offered to 
God. The altar is the place on which the victim is 
offered. Formerly altars were mere mounds, blocks 
or heaps of stone but later they were made also of 
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wood and metal and varied in shape from square to 
oblong and round. The following is the description of 
the altar used by the Israelites: 
He made also the altar of holocaust of setim-wood, five cu- 
bits square and three in height, the horns whereof went 
out from the corners and he overlaid it with plates of 
brass. And for the uses thereof he prepared divers ves- 
sels of brass, cauldrons, tongues, flesh-hooks, pot-hooks, 
and fire pans. And he made the grate of the altar of brass 
in the manner of a net and under it in the midst of the al- 
tar a hearth, casting four rings at the four ends of the net 
at the top to put in bars to carry it. And he made the 
bars of setim-wood and he overlaid them with plates of 
brass and he drew them through the rings that stood out 
in the sides of the altar. And the altar itself was not 
solid but hollow, of boards and empty within. (Exodus 38.) 
13. Summary—To sum up then worship consists of 
two great elements, praycr and sacrifice. Prayer may 
be either Adoration, Thanksgiving or Petition. Sac- 
rifice is a ceremony which shows that God is supreme 
master of life and death. In every sacrifice we must 
have an altar, a priest and a victim. | When the vic- 
tim is killed by the shedding of blood we have a bloody 
sacrifice. | When the fruits of the earth are offered 
we have an unbloody sacrifice or a clean oblation. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LITURGIES. 


14. The Meaning of Public and Private.—We often 
hear men spoken of as public men. For instance the 
Mayor of the city, the Members of Congress, the 
President of the United States are public men. They 
hold public offices and these offices give their aets a 
public character. Thus the appointments made by 
the Mayor, the votes cast in Congress, the messages 
of the President are all called public acts or public 
documents. They are done for and in the name of the 
people and are therefore of interest to the people, for 
public originally meant what concerned the people. At 
the same time those officers may perform other actions 
in their own name and which do not concern the peo- 
ple. Such actions are called private because the Latin 
word privatus meant ‘apart from the State” or “‘pe- 
culiar to an individual.” Thus what the President 
eats for dinner or what kind of clothes the Mayor may 
affect concerns only the men themselves and are not 
public but private affairs. Hence we see a man may 
have two characters, a public character and a private 
character. In his private character he represents 
only himself; but as a public character he represents 
the people of the town or state or nation as the case 
may be. . 


15. Public and Private Worship.—The same thing 
happens in religion. Just as the State has officials 
who stand for it and perform actions in its name so in 
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religion there are officers who stand for the people 
3nd perform acts in the people’s name. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ founded a society and to the officers of 
that society He gave authority to speak for all those 
whom they should bring into the society. That society 
is the Church, the officers are Bishops and Priests. 
As in the State Bishops and Priests have a private 
character and may perform acts which are private 
acts, but in their public character, that is, as Bishops 
and Priests, as officers of the Church, their actions are 
no longer private but public. Now the worship which 
any man or any Bishop or any Priest may in his 
private character pay to God is Private Worship, but 
the worship which is offered in the name of the society 
called the Church, by the properly constituted officers 
of the Church is Public Worship. 


16. Public and Private Sacrifice.x—As we have 
seen the two great elements of worship are prayer 
and sacrifice. Formerly everyone was permitted to 
offer sacrifice to God by his own hands and in his own 
name, Thus we read that Cain and Abel offered pri- 
vate sacrifice. In time, however, that privilege was 
gradually restricted and in the law of Moses private 
sacrifice was abolished among the Jews. Hencefor- 
ward it was to be a public act which should be per- 
formed only by public officers called priests. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ went further and abolished all sac- 
rifices except the one which was offered by Himself. 
In the Catholic Church therefore there is only one 
Public Sacrifice in which our Lord represents the 
whole human race and offers Himself in their behalf. 
Thus we say there is but one Priest, one Altar, one 
Sacrifice, Jesus Christ. 
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Every high-priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men in the things that appertain to God, that he may 
offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins. And no man taketh 
the honor to himself but he that is called by God as Aaron 
was. So Christ also did not glorify Himself, that He 
might be made a high priest; but He glorified Him that 
said unto Him Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee, 
also in another place, Thow art a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech. 

And other priests indeed were many because by reason 
of death they were not suffered to remain but Christ be- 
cause He remaineth for ever hath an eternal priesthood. 

Now Christ being come a high priest of the good things 
to come by a greater and more perfect tabernacle not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this creation, nor yet by 
the blood of goats and calves but by His own blood entered 
once into the Holies having obtained eternal redemption. 
For if the blood of goats and of oxen and the ashes ofa 
heifer being sprinkled sanctify such as are defiled, to the 
cleansing of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted 
unto God, cleanse our conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God ? : 

Weare sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once. And every priest [of the old law] 
standeth day by day ministering and often offering the 
same sacrifices which can never take away sins. But 
Christ offering one sacrifice for sins forever sitteth on the 
right hand of God. (Epistle to the Hebrews, 5, 7, 9, 10.) 


17. Bishops and Priests.—The sacrifice of our 


Lord is continued in the Church by the ministry of 
men. The very same sacrifice offered once is set forth 


commemoration of Him. This isdone by His command, 


_through His power and in His name by His priests. 


These priests are not like the priests of the old law 
each for himself but they are priests because they 
share in the everlasting priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
They do not offer sacrifices distinct from His, they re- 
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new in a mystical manner His one sacrifice. Hence 
at the Consecration in the Mass they do not say, ‘‘This 
is the body of Christ,” but ‘‘This is My body,” nor, 
“‘This is the blood of Christ,’ but ‘‘This is My blood.”’ 
They are then Christ's representatives and they have 
no power except inasmuch as they share in the 
Priesthood of Jesus Christ. Now in the Catholic 
Church we find that there are two grades of men in the 
Priesthood who have this power of offering Christ’s 
sacrifice. They are called Bishops and Priests. 
Bishop comes from a Greek word which means an 
overseer and Priest comes from a Greek word which 
means an elder. The Priest is the ruler of the con- 
gregation and the Bishop is the overseer of the 
Priests. There is however a greater difference be- 
tween them. Our Lord shared His priesthood with 
His apostles, but they gave it to some so that 
they could offer His sacrifice and to others so 
that not only could they offer this sacrifice but 
could communicate the same power to men. Now a 
Priest has the power of offering sacrifice but he can- 
not give that power to anyone else. A Bishop 
however has the very same power as the Priest 
to offer sacrifice and no more power than the 
Priest in that respect, but he enjoys the authority 
in addition of communicating his power to others. In 
short a Priest can offer sacrifice only, but a Bishop can 
offer sacrifice and in addition make other Priests and 
Bishops. 

18. Public and Private Prayer.—Unlike sacrifice 
Public and Private Prayer exist side by side in the 
Church. Each one still continues to pray for himself. 
Inhis private devotions no one comes between him 
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and God. It is well, however, to remember here that 
even when there are a number gathered together in 
prayer this fact does not make the prayer public al- 
though such prayer be recited aloud. It is only when 
the prayer is offered by the proper official in the name 
of the Church that it becomes public prayer. Even 
though the people be not present such a prayer is still 
public just as the message of the President is a public 
document though written in the privacy of his closet. 


19. Only One Public Prayer.—As in the United 
States the legal officials of the government are the 
only persons who can perform public actions in the 
name of the people, so the proper officials of the 
Church are the only people who can offer public 
prayer. It would be treason to the government of 
this country to attempt to perform the public acts of 
public officials if one does not legally hold the proper 
office. In the same way itis treason to the Church 
for anyone not being a lawfully constituted official ta 
attempt to order or hold public prayer. And as those 
people who would support and uphold an intruder in- 
‘to a public office in the Civil Government would be 
rightly judged traitors, so they are traitors to the 
Church who aid or abet an intruder into Church of- 
fices. For this reason Catholics are forbidden to at- 
tend and take part in public prayers celebrated with- 
out the authority of the Church. Hence we must not 
go to Protestant services to take part or pretend to 
take part in them. Those services may be very beau- 
tiful and good in themselves and very profitable for 
Protestants but still we must not share in them. Eng- 
lish law is also very good in itself and of much benefit 
to Englishmen yet an American who would proclaim 
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the authority of English law in the United States or 
support such proclamation by observing its forms, 
would be called a traitor and rightly so. In like man- 
ner the Catholic who acknowledges the authority of 
other denominations by joining in their public services 
is guilty of treason to his Church. 

20. Ceremonies.—As we have already said it seems 
to be natural for man to connect certain thoughts or 
words with certain actions. Thus when we greet a 
friend we shake hands with him. Again actions seem 
to add force and impressiveness to what we say. In 
public speaking an orator who is master of gesture 
speaks with his hands as well as with his tongue. 
Natives of certain countries use so many gestures in 
ordinary conversation that they may be said to speak 
two languages. Again in private life as well as in 
public assemblies a certain order is always necessary 
for the decent carrying on of affairs. Now all these 
actions whether for the purpose of adding force or 
dignity to our words are called ceremonies. When 
therefore in religion we pray or offer sacrifice it is 
but natural that we should use certain ceremonies. 
Thus we kneel, stand, join our hands, strike our 
breast, make the sign of the cross and perform certain 
actions in a certain sequence and order, and all these 
things we call religious ceremonies. 

21. Liturgy.—In Athens in ancient Greece there 
was a curious custom that the wealthier citizens 
should take upon themselves certain of the more 
burthensome public offices and discharge them at their 
own expense. A public service of this kind was called 
a Liturgy which is merely the Greek for a Public 
Work. In course of time the word liturgy was applied 
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to the public services of religion such as prayer and 
sacrifice. Liturgy then means for us the regular 
order of our Public Worship. In Eastern countries, 
the word is confined to the Public Sacrifice but 
amongst those who follow the Roman usage it is ap- 
plied to the order of all public worship. The words 
rite and use are also employed to express the same idea. 
22. Various Liturgies—The nature of prayer and 
sacrifice is always the same, but of course the words 
employed, the ceremonies used, may be very different. 
Even where the words mean the same thing the lan- 
guage may change, and where the ceremonies are 
identical the order in which they occur may change. 
Hence it follows that we may have different liturgies, 
and those too in the Catholic Church. We must not 
imagine that it is wrong to have different liturgies. As 
long as the Church approves of them they are really 
Public Worship just as in one city we have a govern- 
ment of one kind and in another a government of an- 
other kind. All those governments are really public 
governments as long as the law approves of them. 


23. Classes of Liturgies.—As a matter of fact 
there are two great classes of Liturgies. The an- 
cient world was divided into the East‘and West. The 
West comprised, roughly speaking, all Europe west 
of a line drawn from the Baltic to the Adriatic and all 
Africa along the shores of the Mediterranean from the 
borders of Egypt to the straits of Gibraltar. Europe 
east of the Adriatic, Western Asia and Egypt formed 
what is called the East. Now the two great families 
of Liturgies are known as Eastern and Western. The 
Eastern Liturgies fall under three heads (1) Those 
which come from Western Asia, (2) Those which come 
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from Eastern Asia, and (3) Those which belong to 
Egypt. The most widely used of those Lituryies at 
the present day belong to the group from Western 
Asia; they are what we commonly call the Greek Li- 
turgies or Russian Liturgies, because said in the 
Greek or Russian tongue. The Western Liturgies 
fall under two heads: the first is the Liturgy of St. 
Peter, and the second covers a number of Liturgies 
formerly in use in Europe but now nearly all extinct. 

24. The Roman Liturgy.—The order of offering 
sacrifice and public prayer used in the city of Rome is 
called the Roman Liturgy. The chief characteristic 
is that the Latin language is employed. In former 
times all the liturgies of the Western family used this 
language. All however of Group II have died out ex- 
cept in a single locality namely the City of Toledo in 
Spain. Incertain churches there they use what is 
called the Mozarabic Liturgy. This was the use of 
Spain until the eleventh century. Of the Liturgy of 
St. Peter there exist the Ambrosian Rite and the 
Roman Rite. The Ambrosian Rite is used only in the 
City of Milan, Italy, and takes its name from St. Am- 
brose. a bishop of that city in the tifth century. The 
Roman Rite has spread from Rome over all Western 
Europe, a great part of Asia: and Africa, over all 
Oceanica and America. It is the use of the Catholic 
Church in the United States and therefore we are 
said to worship after the Roman or Latin Rite or to 
use the Roman Liturgy. 

25. Change of Liturgy.—While the Church allows 
various Liturgies she is very strict in keeping them 
fixed and separate. She does not favor people pass- ~ 
ing from one Liturgy to another. She desires each 
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people to keep its own for otherwise confusion would 
be endless. Thus a Priest who belongs to the Roman 
Rite is not allowed to offer sacrifice according to the 
Kastern customs. Neither can an Eastern turn over 
his Church at will to the Roman Rite. It is allowed 
however for the sake of convenience for an Eastern to 
use the Latin Liturgy if he is in a country where that 
Liturgy is established. 

26. Summary.—Worship therefore is public or 
private. Private worship may be offered by any 
one. Public worship can be offered only by the 
proper authorities. All sacrifices have been abolished 
by the one sacrifice of Christ. This is offered still 
in an unbloody manner by Bishops and Priests. The 
Order of Public Worship is known as the Liturgy. 
We follow the Roman Liturgy. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ROMAN LITURGY. 


27. Liturgy isa Growth.—We must not suppose 
that the Roman Liturgy as we have it now was struck 
off at one time. The Roman Liturgy like all Liturgies 
isa growth. Wecan trace with more or less clear- 
ness from century to century the process of its form- 
ation. The main features of course reach back un- 
changed to the earliest times but even in our own 
days itis growing and developing through the addi- 
tion of new observances and the modification of old 
rules. 

28. How Liturgies Grow.—Naturally the essential 


we 
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portions of all the Liturgies such as for instance the 
Words of Consecration, the formula of Baptism and 
the iike were instituted by our Lord Himself. More- 
over the many features which are common to all the 
Liturgies, if they do not come directly from our Saviour 
must at least descend from the Apostles. Otherwise 
it would be impossible to explain how those particular 
features were adopted by so many different peoples 
especially as in other features they show such a great 
diversity. These latter different features form the 
larger part of the Liturgies and were adopted from 
time to time according to the needs and tastes of the 
various peoples. 


29. Liturgies Formerly Not Written.—One fact 
which contributed not a little to the diversity of rites 
was that originally Liturgies were not committed to 
writing. During the first three hundred years of her 
existence the Church was bitterly persecuted by the 
heathen. Hence she was compelled to be mvre or less 
a secret society. Acting on the advice of our Lord 
not to cast pearls before swine, Christians were for- 
bidden to reveal to Pagans the more sacred and mys- 
terious doctrines of their religion. This law is called 
the discipline of the secret. Not only in speaking did 
the law hold but also in writing. Hence the Liturgy 
which contains and makes clear all those high doc- 
trines was not put in writing lest it should fall into 
the hands of the unbelievers, and this more especially 
as it was one of the favorite methods of the perse- 
cutors to raid the meetings of the Christians. On 
those occasions they made special search for books 
and documents and there was therefore great danger 
of the Liturgy falling into theirhands. Consequently 
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for three hundred years those whose business it was 
to conduct public worship had to trust entirely to 
memory for the words and order of divine service. 


30. Changes in Words and Order.—F'rom this fact 
one of the easiest results was that the words which 
were originally the same were changed. It is found 
that even when writing is copied by hand that the 
copy is never exactly the same as the original. The 
most diligent care can hardly guard against some 
slight alterations. As copy is made .rom copy those 
alterations increase in number so that after a few 
hundred years there are often very substantial 
changes. Now if this is possible in writing where the 
words are under our eyes how easy it is for the same 
to occur where we rely entirely on memory. Some 
words are dropped out, or equivalent words are sub- 
stituted or explanatory words are added so that after 
a few generations different people have different ver- 
sions of what was originally the same. Moreover the 
order in which passages occur or ceremonies observed 
is disturbed. There are omissions and transpositions 
so that what in the beginning was done at the com- 
mencement of the service may now appear in the 
middle or at the end. Thus what is known as the 
kiss of peace which was given at the opening of the 
Sacrifice proper and which holds its place in the 
Eastern Liturgies is in the Roman Liturgy given 
toward the end and in fact is sometimes omitted 
altogether. 

31. Emphasis of Ceremonies.—Another cause of 
change in the Liturgy is what we may call Emphasis 
of Ceremonies. Itis the custom of the Church and 
always has been to teach by object lessons. She not 
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ouly put her doctrine into words but as far as possible 
she put it into actions. Thus for example when in 
early days she had to teach that the Man who died on 
the Cross was our God and our Redeemer she not only 
preached Christ crucified but she took the Cross and 
made it an object lesson of that truth. The Christians 
were taught to reverence the Cross, to sign it upon 
themselves, to wear it on their clothes, to mark it on 
their houses and in fact to remind themselves continu- 
ally by its continual use that in the Cross of Christ 
was their salvation. 

32. Emphasis of Teaching.—Now it is a mark of 
the Church that she emphasizes her doctrines chiefly 
when they are attacked. As long as the truth of 
her teaching is not called in question she goes on 
quiety teaching and saving souls. But let one of her 
doctrines be denied, she springs immediately to its 
defence. Those who thus deny some of the teachings 
of the Church are called heretics and it is against 
heresy that she has been teaching since the beginning. 
As we have seen above, she teaches not only by word 
but also by object lessons and many of her prayers 
and ceremonies are simply protests against false doc- 
trine and lessons of the true faith. 

33. Examples of Emphasis.—Thus for instance the 
first great heresy was that which denied that Jesus 
Christ was God coequal and coeternal with the 
Father. Arius was its founder and the heresy is 
known as Arianism and its followers as Arians. In 
the year 325 the Council of Nice drew up a Creed or 
form of belief against the Arians. In 381 an addition 
was made to this Creed against those who denied the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost. The whole formula is 
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commonly known as the Nicene Creed and it is a pro- 
fession of faith in the Holy Trinity, or One God in 
three Divine Persons really distinct and equal in all 
things, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In 
order to remind the faithful perpetually of this truth 
the Creed was inserted in the Liturgy and recited on 
the greater feasts. Again in the eleventh century 
Berengarius denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Not content with condemning his heresy the Church 
introduced the elevation of the Host and Chalice after 
the consecration as a solemn protest against his 
error. This object lesson is well calculated to teach 
us that the same Jesus Christ Who was lifted up on 
the Cross is also lifted up on our altars and that He 
Who is adored in Heaven is also really and truly pres- 
ent to be adored on earth under the appearances of 
bread and wine. 

34. Taste for Ceremonies.—Another cause of dif- 
ference in Liturgies is a taste for ceremonial. Some 
people like ceremonies in abundance. This is especial- 
ly true of Easterns and consequently we find that tke 
Eastern Liturgies are very long and complicated. 
The Westerns however had more simple tastes; but 
they knew the value and power of ceremonies. Hence 
while they employ such ceremonies they do so with 
more moderation. Still on great occasions a greater 
latitude is allowed. Hence we have all through the 
Roman Liturgy two classes of services, one with very 
little ceremony and the other with much ceremony. 
Services of the latter kind are called solemn and ser- 
vices of the former kind are called private or not 
solemn, 

35. The Use of Latin.—The most notable charac- 
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teristic of the Roman Liturgy is the language in 
which it is said. The Latin tongue was originally the 
language of Rome. Rome however conquered the 
world and she imposed her language on half of it. In 
the East Greek held its ground. Thusialtaly, Spain, 
and France, Latin was spoken just as we speak Eng- 
lish. When therefore public services were instituted 
the language used was the language of the people. 
As time went on however the language spolen in 
these countries changed into Italian, Spanish, French, 
but the old Latin was retained because during the 
period of transition it was understood by all who 
zould read at all. Then the faith had been carried by 
Roman missionaries into countries like Ireland, Eng- 
land and Germany, where Latin was not used, but 
the services were said as in Rome because those peo 
ples accepted their religion from Rome and wished to 
pray exactly as the Romans -prayed. 


36. Latin an Emphasis of Doctrine.—In the six- 
teenth century came the great revolution known as 
Protestantism. One of the leading doctrines of that 
heresy struck at the public officers of the Church. 
Protestants denied the right of the officers of the 
Church to choose other officers according to the words 
of Christ,‘Ye have not chosen Me but I have chosen 
you.” Hence the ministers’were not sent out to bring » 
the people into the Church but the people had the 
right to choose their own ministers who like the civil 
officers had power only as long as they represented 
the people. Again the Protestants denied the exist- 
ence of a sacrifice in the Church and of course with 
the’ sacrifice went the altar and the priest. All 
divine service was therefore merely public prayer and 
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all the people were equally qualified to perform it. 
Hence it was necessary that the divine worship should 
be performed in a language which all understood and 
hence it is that all the Protestant Churches hold ser- 
vice in the language used by the congregation. Their 
minister has no power or authority whatsoever. He 
is merely one of the congregation set aside for con- 
venience sake to lead in prayer just as a man is set 
aside for convenience sake to ring the bells or play 
the organ. As we have already seen the Catholic 
doctrine is the very opposite of the Protestant teach- 
ing. All men are born into civil society. By the 
very fact that they exist they must exist in some gov- 
ernment. Hence it is that they all have a right in the 
government and as a matter of fact exercise that 
right in a greater or less degree. But men are not 
born into the Church. They are brought into it either 
early or late in life. Henze before there was a Chris- 
tian people there were ministers sent out to form a 
Shristian people. This is the commission Christ gave 
His Apostles to go out, not in the name of the people 
out to the people in His name and to make disciples 
of them all, without distinction of race or color or con- 
dition. | Hence the mission or authority of the public 
official in the Catholic Church does not come from the 
people but from Christ through the Apostles and the 
subsequent succession of public officials. This is what 
is called the Apostolic Sucdéession. Ju order, there- 
fore, to emphasize the fact that the public official is a 
public official in her sight even though the people do 
not choose him, and that public prayer is public prayer 
even when offered alone by the proper officer, the Churek 
insisted on retaining Latin in her services. This lan- 
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guage not known to the people marked in the clearest 
way that it was not they but the properly constituted 
officer who was offering the public prayer. Moreover the 
sacrifice was continued in Latin to show that it was 
the priest who offered the sacrifice and that he of 
fered it not because he derived his authority from the 
people but because by the Apostolic Succession he had 
received a share of the Priesthood of Jesus Christ. 
Latin then became as it were a barrier or dividing 
line between priest and people, an emphasis on the 
doctrine not only of the sacrificial character of the 
Mass, but also of the public character of the ministers 
of religion. 


37. Latin a Symbol of Unity.—Besides being an 
emphasis of the true teaching concerning the nature 
of public worship Latin is also a symbol of the unity of 
the Church. As at the tower of Babel the confusion 
of tongues marked the dispersion of the nations, so in 
the Church unity of speech is a lesson that Christ has 
joined all men in the bonds of brotherhood. The use 
of Latin thus connects us with our fathers in the faith. 
It is a heritage from the days of old and a memorial 
of the time when in the Western world there was only 
one faith and one tongue. A Catholic hears Mass in 
the same familiar accents in Europe, in America, in 
China, in the Islands of the Sea. He is at home in 
every land and nowhere does the worship seem 
strange to him. Thus like the communion of saints 
our Liturgical language binds together ages and coun- 
tries the most remote and is a visible sign to all of the 
unity of the Church of Christ. 

38. Advantages of Latin.—Moreover Latin has 
this great advantage that it never changes. Spoken 
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languages on the contrary are never fixed but the 
words and phrases in them are always taking on new 
meanings. Hence a Liturgy in the spoken language 
sometimes becomes unintelligible and often positively 
misleading. Thus for example a prayer which is said 
during the Mass formerly began ‘‘Prevent we beseech 
Thee O Lord our actions by Thy Holy Inspiration.” 
Then the meaning was ‘‘Further our actions” or ‘‘Go be- 
fore our actions.” Now however it means the very 
opposite, ‘Stop our actions.” So too the Psalms which 
are read in Protestant churches are now almost un- 
intelligible to the uneducated even in English not only 
on account of their subject but on account of the 
words used. From all these disadvantages Latin is 
free. There is no danger of irreverence from ridic- 
ulous or evil meanings attributed to words but the 
whole service is conducted with a decency and a 
majesty which can be gained only by the use of a lan- 
guage so stately and so full-sounding as the Latin. 
We all know that when a piece of our silver money has for 
along time been fulfilling its part as ‘pale and common 
drudge ’tween man and man,’ whatever it had at first of 
sharper outline and livelier impressis in the end nearly 
or altogether wornaway. Soit is with words, above all 
with words of theology and science. These, getting into 
general use, and passing often from mouth to mouth, lose 
the ‘image and superscription’ which they had, before 
they descended from the school to the market-place, from 
the pulpit to the street. Being now caught up by those 
who understand imperfectly and thus incorrectly their 
true value, who will not be at the pains of learning what 
that is, or who are incapable of so doing, they are obliged 
to accommodate themselves to the lower sphere in which 
they circulate, by laying aside much of the precision 
and accuracy and fulness which once they had; they be- 
come feebler, shallower, more indistinct: till in the end, as 
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true or adequate exponents of thought or feeling, they 
cease to be of any service at all. (Trench, English, Past 
and Present.) 


39. Disadvantages of Latin.—The only objection 
which can be made against Latin is that it is not 
‘““onderstanded of the people.” This disadvantage is 
well known by those in authority in the Church 
still though the question was discussed it was con- 
sidered more advisable to keep to the Latin. We 
have seen Latin is not necessary for the essence of 
public worship, other languages are used and any lan- 
guage might be employed. But we have seen too 
that it is not necessary for the essence of public 
worship that the people should understand. The 
reasons therefore for its continuance or discontinuance 
by the proper authorities are reasons of advantage. 
Is it more useful to keep Latin or to adopt the vulgar 
tongue? As we have said this question was debated 
and the Council of Trent decided in favor of Latin. 
The utility of Latin in being an Emphasis of Doctrine, 
a symbol of unity and a conservator of dignity was 
considered greater than the utility of a language in 
common use. This decision was reached the more 
readily because the Latin service is not so unin- 
telligible as some would make it out, to be. In the 
first place Catholics who are familiar with it from 
childhood grow into its spirit and unconsciously imbibe 
its meaning. In the second place books in which 
the prayers are translated and the ceremonies 
are explained are plenty and cheap. In _ the 
third place the, Council of Trent has ordered 
frequent oral instructions on the nature of the Lit- 
urgy for those who cannot find time or oceasion for 
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studying books. Hence it is a fact of experience that 
if we take a Protestant and a Catholic from the same 
walk of life, with the same advantages, the same edu- 
cation, the Catholic can give a fuller and better ac- 
count of the services of his Church though they are in 
Latin than the Protestant can of the observances 
of his own sect though all is in English. The 
reason is that in the Catholic Church everything 
teaches. The ceremonies, the vestments, the altar, 
the pictures, the statues all teach through the eye far 
more quickly and far more thoroughly than mere 
words can teach through the ear. 
Although the Mass containeth much instruction for the 
faithful people nevertheless it hath not seemed good to the 
fathers that it should be celebrated in all places in the 
vulgar tongue. Wherefore retaining everywhere the 
ancient rite of each Church which hath been approved 
by the Roman Church, the mother and mistress of all 
churches, lest the sheep of Christ should be a-hungered 
and the little children should ask for bread and no man 
should break it unto them: the holy synod doth command 
pastors and them who have the cure of souls to explain 
frequently either by themselves or by others during the 
celebration of Mass some particular of those things which 
are read in the Mass; and especially on Sundays and fes- 
tivals to publish among other things some mystery of 
this most holy sacrifice. (Council of Trent.) 


40. Summary.—The Liturgy in its present form 
is a matter of evolution. The Roman Liturgy has de- 
veloped from the original form given by the ApostleSt. 
Peter through additions of prayers and ceremonies and 
through changes of order in the old form. This devel- 
opment was aided by the fact that originally Liturgies 
were not written and it has been influenced by the de- 
sire to emphasize the teaching of the Church agains: 
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various heresies. The Latin Language in which the 
Liturgy is said comes to us historically from the time 
when Latin was the common tongue of the West. It 
is used now to emphasize the sacrificial character of 
the Mass and as asymbol of unity. As the people 
however do not understand it, all care is taken by 
means of hooks and instruction to teach them to assist 
intelligently at the service. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONTENTS OF THE LITURGY. 


41. Liturgy Consists of Sacrifice and Prayer.— 
The Public service of the Catholic Church consists as 
we havealready seenin Sacrifice and Prayer. The Sac- 
rifice is the Sacrifice of the Cross (16) offered by priests 
who share in the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ 
and who stand in Hisstead (17). According to the pres- 
ent usage of the Church and indeed as far back as we 
can go we find that the Sacrifice is always accom- 
panied by Public Prayer. This service of united Sac- 
rifice or Prayer is known to us as the Mass or the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. There are however besides 
this many forms of public prayer unaccompanied by 
Sacrifice. We may therefore divide the contents of 
the Roman Liturgy under two great heads which we 
call for the sake of brevity 


I. Sacrifice. II. Prayer. 
42. The Sacraments.—As a means of giving grace 
our Lord Jesus Christ has established in His Church 
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seven Sacraments. Those Sacraments are outward 
signs instituted by Christ to give grace. They con- 
sist of certain visible things or ceremonies and when 
they are administered by the proper officer and re- 
ceived with the proper dispositions they give by the 
very fact of their administration grace to the soul. 
The essential ceremonies or prayers which constitute 
the Sacraments have been surrounded in the course 
of ages by other ceremonies or prayers intended to 
prepare the recipient and to instruct the attendants. 
As those prayers and ceremonies have been adopted 
by the Church they too are Public Worship (15). Hence 
under the second part of the Liturgy entitled Prayer 
we form a first subdivision containing the Public 
Prayer used in the administration of the Sacraments. 
This Liturgy of the Sacraments is called commonly, 
Tue RITUAL OF THE SACRAMENTS. 


43. The Divine Office.—The Public Prayer prop- 
erly so-called is known as the Dry1nz Orricr. In Latin 
the word Oficium means duty and this Public Prayer 
is the duty which the public officers of the Church owe 
to God in the name of the people. 


The second help of a priest’s life is the Divine Office. Seven 
times a day the acts of divine worship ascend from the 
Church throughout the world to the throne of God. The 
Church in warfare, in suffering and in heaven adores the 
ever blessed Trinity with an incessant voice of prayer and 
praise. The whole Church is the sanctuary and the Di- 
vine Office is the ritual of the choir on earth uniting with 
the praises, thanksgivings and doxologies which are the 
ritual of the choirin heaven. Every priest has his place 
in this choir and he makes seven visits to the heavenly 
court day by day. 

The Divine Office is a part of the divine tradition. It is 
@ perpetual witness for God and .for the faith. It bas 
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been wrought together by the hands of men; but those 
men were Saints and their work was wrought under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. The framing of the Ritual 
may have been the work of human hands; but the mater- 
ials of which it is composed are the words of the Spirit of 
God. The Psalms and the Scriptures of inspired men un- 
der the Old Law and the New, with the writings cf the 
Saints, are all interwoven into a wonderful texture of 
prayer and praise, of worship and witness of the kingdom 
of God and of the Communion of Saints. The perpetual 
revolution of yearly solemnities and festivals—winter 
and spring, summer and autumn—brings round continually 
the whole revelation of faith. Prophets, and Apostles, 
Evangelists and Saints speak to us with voices that never 
die. The whole history of the kingdom of God is always 
returning upon our sight. (Manning, Eternal Priesthood.) 


44. The Sacramentals.—We have already seen 
that the Church sets apart certain objectsandemploys 
certain actions for the purpose of calling our thoughts 
to God (8, 31). These objects and actions are lessons 
by which we are taught the truths of our faith and urged 
to the worship of our Creator. Such actions are for 
instance the Sign of the Cross which tells us of our re- 
demption, the bending of the knee which expresses 
adoration. Objects like Holy Water, Images, 
Churches and the like also instruct us in our religion 
to stir us to devotion. Now the Church blesses or 
sets these apart by a special public act and such 
actions and such blessings form the third subdivision 
of Public Prayer. To this subdivision we give the 
name, THE BLESSINGS oF THE CHURCH. 


45. Special Occasions.—Finally we have the public 
prayers of the Church which are offered on spECIAL 0c- 
CASIONs such as, for instance the Visitation of the Sick, 
the Durial of the Dead. To these we may add the 
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ceremonies known as Processions, the Litanies and 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
46. Summary.—We can therefore sum up the 
contents of the Roman Liturgy as follows :— 
I. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
II. Public Prayer. 
(a) THe RITUAL OF THE SACRAMENTS. 
(b) Tae DIVINE OFFICE. 
(c) THE BLESSINGS OF THE CHURCH. 
() SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 


47. The Meaning of the Word Mass.—We have 
seen that the word Mass is applied to that order of 
public prayer and sacrifice which is the highest act of 
Christian Worship. Mass is the English form of the 
Latin word Missa which means a dismissal or sending 
away. As we have already remarked, it was the 
custom of the early Christians to conceal from the Pa- 
gans the higher truths of the faith (29). They preached 
openly the necessity of faith and penance, the giving 
of the Holy Ghost, the resurrection of the dead and 
the last judgment but the deeper doctrines they called 
mysteries or divine secrets and those they communi- 
cated only to such as had been initiated into the 
Church. Thus in the Epistle of the -Hebrews the 
Apostle rebukes the Jewish converts because they 
ueeded to be told again the rudiments of the faith 
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when he was desirous of explaining to them the secret 

teaching concerning the Christian Priesthood: 
Of whom [Our High Priest Christ Jesus] we have much to 
say and hard to be intelligibly uttered; because ye are be- 
come weak to hear. For whereas by reason of the time ye 
ought to be teachers, ye have need to be taught again the 
first elements of the words of God; and ye are become such 
as have need of milk, and not of solid food. For everyone 
that is a partaker of milk is unskilful in the word of 
justice; for he isa little child. But solid food is for the 
perfect, for them who by custom have their senses exer- 
cised to the discerning of good and evil. Wherefore let us 
leave the word of the beginning of Christ and go to the 
things more perfect, not laying again the foundation of 
penance from dead works, and of faith toward God, of the 
doctrine of baptisms and laying on of hands, and of the 
resurrection of the dead and of eternal judgment. (Heb. 6.) 


Now “‘the things more perfect” were carefully con- 
cealed from the Pagans; and the Christians when 
speaking of them called them by names which would 
not disclose their real nature. The Sacrifice being of 
course the highest and holiest act of worship was not 
celebrated before the heathens. We shall find too 
that it was kept hidden even from those who were 
preparing for initiation. The latter were called 

- Catechumens that is to say persons learning the Cate- 
chism. They were present at the public prayer which 
preceded the Sacrifice. When however that prayer 
was ended an officer of the Church formally disnuissed 
them. Then at the conclusion of the Sacrifice the in- 
itiated received their dismissal also in the same formal 
manner. Hence the whole service was spoken of as 
the dismissal or dismissals in Latin Missa, singular or 

'Missae plural. The Christians would know what was 
meant by the word but the nature of the service was 
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concealed from the Pagans and Catechumens. 


48. Other Meanings of Mass.—As many of the 
Church services ended also in a dismissal of the people 
we find that the word Mass or Masses was applied to 
them. In the sixth century Vespers or Evening 
Prayer was called Evening Mass; but this use is now 
obsolete. Later on as the Mass was the great feature 
of festival days we find that the word was used in the 
sense of festival or celebration. Hence we have 
Christmas or Christ’s feast, Michaelmas or the feast 
of St. Michael. Again the word Avrmess now used for 
a Church fair or in fact for any bazaar or festival is a 
shortening of the German term Kirchmesseor Churchmass 
and originally meant the celebration held on the anni- 
versary of the dedication or consecration of a Church, 

49. Other Names for the Mass.—In the New Tes- 
tament the Sacrifice is called the Breaking of Bread 
in memory of the fact that at the Last ‘Supper our 
Lord took the bread, blessed and brake it and gave it 
to His disciples. It is also known as the ‘“‘Lord’s Sup- 
per” because it was instituted at the Last Supper 
taken by our Lord with the Apostles. 


They therefore that received (Peter’s) word were bap- 
tized; aud there were added (to the Church) in that day 
about three thousand souls. And they were persevering 
in the doctrine of the Apostles and in the communication 
of the breaking of bread and in prayers. (Acts of the 
Apostles. 2.) 

When yecome therefore together into one place it is not 
now to eat the Lord’s Supper, for every one taketh before 
his own supper to eat. And one indeed is hungry and an- 
other is drunk. What, have ye not houses to eat in and to 
drink in? Or despise ye the Church of God and put them 
to shame that have not? What shall I-say unto you? 
DoI praise you? In this I praise you not. For I have re- 
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ceived of the Lord that which I also delivered unto you, 
that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was be- 
trayed, took bread and giving thanks brake and said: 
Take ye and eat: this is My body which shall be delivered 
for you: this do for the commemoration of Me. In like 
manner also the chalice, after He had supped, saying: 
This chalice is the New Testament in My blood: this do 
ye as often as ye shall drink for the commemoration of Me. 
For as ofsen as ye shali eat this bread and drink the chal- 
ice, ye shall shew the death of the Lord until He come. 
Therefore whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the 
chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and of the blood of the Lord. Butlet a man prove himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that chalice: 
for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the body of 
the Lord. (First Epistle to the Corinthians. 11.) 


Among the Easterns as we have seen before the 
Mass is called the Liturgy (21). It was known also as 
the Mystery, the Sacrifice, and the Offering in various 
places. All through the West however the word 
Mass became the common name for the Sacrifice with 
the curious exception of the Celtic-speaking peoples. 
In Irish the word Mass is never used, the Sacrifice is 
always called the Offering of the Body of Christ or 
briefly the Ofering. 


50. Different Kinds of Masses.—While there is. 
only one Sacrifice yet the form of the accompanying 
Public Prayer is sometimes simpler and sometimes 
more elaborate. Thus on great feasts we have Mass 
celebrated with a number of miuisters and singing; at 
other times it is said by only one person and there is 
no music. As we have seen. (34) the Roman Lit- 
urgy admits of solemn celebrations and private cele- 
brations. Now it is well to bear in mind the great 
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division into solemn Mass or High Mass and not-sol- 
emn Mass or Low Mass. High Mass is sung and the 
sacrificing priest is ettended by various ministers 
whose names and functions we shall study hereafter. 
When the Sacrificing Priest is a High Priest or 
Bishop this Mass is called Solemn Pontifical Mass, the 
Latin word Pontifex, in English Pontiff? meaning a 
High Priest. A Mass which is not sung is called a 
Low Mass. Between High Mass and Low Mass there 
is a form very common in this country and improperly 
called a High Mass. Itis a Mass sung by a Priest 
without the attendant ministers. The proper name 
for it is a Missa Cantata or Chanted Mass. There are 
many other kinds of Mass distinguished either by the 
place in which they are said or the object for which 
they are offered but it will be sufficient to bear in 
mind now the great distinction between High Mass 
and Low Mass, the former being the solemn and more 
elaborate form, the latter being the simpler and more 
unceremonious method. 


51. The Mass is a Sacrifice.—Jesus Christ abolish- 
ed all sacrifices but that of the Cross. (16) He 
died once and can suffer xow no more. Still His death 
can be set forth in commemoration of Him (17) and 
is set forth in the Mass. That this setting forth is a 
real Sacrifice has always been the teaching of the 
Church. It is the fulfilment of the Prophecy spoken 
by Malachi. 

From the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
saine My name is great among the Gentiles and in every 
place there is sacrifice and there is offered to My name a 


clean oblation: for My name is great among the Gentiles, 
saith the Lord of hosts. (Malachi. 1.) 
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This Sacrifice and clean oblation (11) is the Mass 
otherwise the prophecy has failed for there is no rite 
among the Gentiles or nations which claims this title. 
Moreover the Apostle says in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘We have an altar whereof they who 
serve the tabernacle have no power to eat.” Now if 
we have an altar we must have a Sacrifice for there is 
no altar without a Sacrifice (12). The only use of an 
altar is for the offering of Sacrifice. If then we have 
such an altar we must have a Sacrifice and the only 
rite which lays claim to this character is the Mass 


52. How the Mass is a Sacrifice.—A Sacrifice is 
the offering of an object to God and the real or equiva- 
lent destruction of the same as a testimony of the 
supreme dominion of the Almighty and especially as 
an acknowledgment of His mastery over life and 
death (9), Of course we understand that Christ 
cannot now die and Christ is the Victim in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass (16). How then can there be a 
real or equivalent destruction of the object offered to 
Almighty God? There is no real destruction for the 
real destruction took place in the original Sacrifice of 
the Cross which was offered once but (a) this 
real destruction is set forth, represented or commem- 
orated (1) by the Victim, Jesus Christ entering a 
state or condition which is actually equivalent to 
death. (a) Christ’s death upon the Cross was a bloody 
death. He shed the last drop of His blood for our 
redemption, that is to say there was a complete 
Separation of His blood from His body. Now this is 
represented in the Mass by the separate consecration 
of the bread and wine. Jesus Christ comes after the 
words of institution under the appearance of bread in 
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one place and in the other under the appearance of 
wine. As now His body is not and cannot be really 
separated from His blood He is present body and 
blood soul and divinity under the appearance of bread 
and He is present equally body and blood soul and 
divinity under the appearance of wine: yet as He 
appears as bread which is the figure of His body and 
as wine which is the figure of His blood He appears to 
our senses as He did that day on the Cross when His 
body hung bloodless between heaven and earth and 
His precious blood bedewed the ground. (b) This 
destruction of the Victim or separation of the body 
and blood is represented in a manner which is equiva- 
lent to the real destruction. Jesus Christ is reduced 
to a condition which is equivalent to death. He who 
is so great and glorious in heaven appears as a piece 
of bread and a drop of wine. When a man dies he 
loses his natural bodily powers but Jesus Christ hides 
even His human form under the sacramental veils and 
becomes what the sacrifices of old were to them that 
offered them, namely, food and drink. (10) There- 
fore we say that the separate consecration of the 
bread and wine shows forth the death of the Lord and 
that transubstantiation or the fact that Christ is 
really and substantially present under the forms of 
bread and wine is equivalent to the destruction of the 
Victim. This is how the Mass is a Sacrifice. 


53. The Mass the Same Sacrifice as that of the 
Cross.—The Mass is the same Sacrifice as that of the 
Cross, because the essential parts of the Sacrifice are 
the same. That is to say, one Sacrifice is the same as 
another when we-have the same priest, the same victim 
and the same purpose for which the offering is made. 
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Now, in the Mass we have the same priest as in the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. The Catholic priest is a priest 
only inasmuch as he represents Jesus Christ and 
shares in His eternal priesthood (17). He speaks in 
the name of Christ and acts in His name. Therefore 
he says, “This is My body; this is My blood.” 
Secondly, we have the same Victim, for we believe 
that when Jesus Christ said at His Last Supper, “This 
is My body,” He meant what He said and He was 
powerful enough to make His meaning good. There- 
fore the Victim in the Mass is none other than Jesus 
Christ, the Victim on the Cross. Thirdly, we have the 
same ends or purposes, for (a) Jesus Christ died ta 
honor and glorify God. He represented the whole hu- 
man race and gave to His Father that infinite wor- 
ship which only God could give toGod. (6) He gave 
infinite thanks for the graces bestowed on the whole 
world. (c) He made infinite satisfaction to the ma- 
jesty of God offended by sin and He washed away with 
His blood all the guilt of mankind. (d) He merited 
and obtained all the graces and blessings, natural and 
supernatural, for the human race. 


54. Ends of the Mass.—Now in the Mass we have 
these four ends. For, 1st, The Mass as a Sacrifice is 
the supreme act of worship testifying to God’s al- 
mighty dominion. This is the chief end of the Mass 
as it is of all Sacrifice (9). 2d. The Mass is a Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice. Eucharist is a Greek word mean- 
ing Thanksgiving (11). The Mass is a thank-offering 
to God for all the benefits bestowed on the whole 
world. 3d. Itis a Sacrifice for sin. By the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross, Christ made atonement for the sins 

| of the world once for all. But we have to co-operate 
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with God to work out our salvation, because though 
atonement has been made we are not saved willy nilly. 
We have te perform certain conditions to obtain a 
share in that redemption. For instance, the Ameri- 
can Revolution won for the citizens of this Republic a 
right to share in its government. But noman can ex- 
ercise that right, say by voting, until he has observed 
certain conditions, say, living for a certain time in a 
certain district and registering his name after the 
manner prescribed by law. In somewhat the same 
way the Sacrifice of the Cross has redeemed us all from 
sin and given us a place in the Christian republic 
or the Kingdom of God but we cannot take that place 
or enjoy the rights thereof until we have performed 
certain conditions. Now the Mass applies the merits 
of the original Sacrifice to our souls. It is continued 
from day to day because men’s needs shall last to the 
consummation of ages. The inexhaustible character, 
the universal extent and the completeness of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross are thus made manifest by the 
never ceasing offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass by 
which the fruits of the Passion are applied to men. 
From the rising of the sun even to the going down of 
the same there is offered a clean oblation. Lastly 
(4) the Sacrifice of the Mass obtains for us other 
graces and blessings merited by Jesus Christ. It is 
the means which He instituted that they should come 
to us and this is the fourth end of the Mass. We see 
then the ends are the same, the priest is the same, 
the Victim is the same. Therefore we say the Mass 
is the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross. 


55. How the Mass Differs from the Sacrifice of the 
Cross.—The difference between the Sacrifice of the 
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Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross is merely a dif- 
ference of manner or form and not of kind. The 
death of Christ on the Cross was real and bloody, the 
death of Christ is set forth in the Mass in an unbloody 
manner. The bloody death does not happen over again 
for Christ can die no more; butitis shown forth by the 
separate consecration which represents that death 
and the real presence places Christ in a state of 
abasement equivalent thereto. The difference is 
summed up in the words, The unbloody Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


The Incarnation was a descent which had many degrees. 
He emptied Himself by veiling His glory; He took the form 
of a servant; He was made man; He humbled Himself; 
and that to death; and to die in ignominy. Here are six 
degrees of humiliation. And asif these were not enough 
He perpetuates His humility in the Blessed Sacrament 
and places Himself in the hands of His creatures, and is 
bid, morning by morning, bv their word to be present upon 
the altar; and is by them lifted up and carried to and fro, 
and in the end He is received by the worthy and by the 
unworthy.—(Manning, Eternal Priesthood.) 


56. Summary.—The word Mass means dis- 
missal and was employed because of the dismissals 
which take place during the service. In the Middle 
Ages it was used for any feast because then the chief 
port of great feasts was the celebration of the Mass. 
Mass is also called the Mystery, the Sacrifice, and the 
Offering. Among the Greeks it is known as the 
Liturgy. The word Mass however is common through 
all the West except among the Celts. Mass with much 
ceremonial is known as High Mass. When more 
siuply celebrated it is called Low Mass. The Mass is 
a Sacrifice, the same which was foretold by Malachi 
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the prophet. It is a Sacrifice because the death of 
Christ is shown forth by the separate consecration of 
the bread and wine and because the real presence 
places our Lord in a condition equivalent to death. 
It is the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross because 
the priest is the same, the Victim is the same and the 
ends for which it is offered are the same. These ends 
are to testify God’s dominion over us, to give thanks, 
to atone for sin, and to gain all other mercies and 
graces. The Mass differs from the Sacrifice? of the 
Cross in manner-only. The latter was a bloody sac- 
rifice, the former is unbloody. 


s 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHURCH. 


57. Public Buildings.—As we have seen, public 
officers are so called because they perform their 
duties in the name of the people. In like manner the 
Church has public officers who perform their duties in 
her name and by her authority. Now we find that 
nations and states and cities have certain buildings in 
which the public officials fulfil their public duties. 
Such buildings are for instaace the Capitol at Wash- 
ington where the National Congress meets, the vari- 
ous Court Houses, City Halls, Post Offices and so on. 
Those buildings are called public buildings because 
they belong to the people and are used for the benefit 
of the people. In like manner we find that the Church 
has her public buildings also. Those buildings are de- 
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voted to the carrying out of her Liturgy or worship. 
Just as the civil public buildings are given over ex- 
clusively to public uses so the Church buildings are 
given over exclusively to the service of God. 

58. The Church.—The supreme act of worship 
among Catholics is the Sacrifice of the Mass. In this 
Sacrifice our Lord offers Himself mystically to His 
heavenly Father. Hence the building in which this 
offering takes place was called the Lord’s house just 
as the offering itself was called the Lord’s supper. 
Moreover as the Sacrifice is offered to acknowledge 
God to be the Lord of all, this name had a further 
reason in that the building was devoted to this 
form of the Lord’s service. Now in the Greek Lan- 
guage “‘of the Lord,” or “‘belonging to the Lord” is 
Kyriake (pronounced Kee-ree-a-kee). This word was 
borrowed by the German tribes and appears as Kirche, 
which is in the Scotch dialect Kirk. In English the 
term has been softened to Church which corresponds 
to Kyriake and means the Lord’s house.. In Latin the 
expression for ‘‘belonging to the Lord” is Dominicum. 
It never received the same extensive use as its Greek 
counterpart. It is found chiefly in Ireland where it 
was brought by St. Patrick. Names of places be- 
ginning with Donnough are derived from Domini- 
cum, Thus Donnoughpatrick means simply the 
Church of St. Patrick. 

59. Ecclesia.—Among the Greek and Latin speak- 
ing peoples the common word for church was ecclesia, 
from which come our terms ecclesiastic and eeclesiasti- 
ew.” This is the word used by our Lord Himself, and 
in our English Bibles it is translated Church. It meant 
originally called out or summoned. In the old Greek 
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towns the government was in the hands of the cit- 
izens. As they did not use the representative system 
by which a large number of citizens is represented by 
one man, it was necessary whenever any matter of 
importance was to be discussed to summon the whole 
body of citizens to a town-meeting. This summons 
was delivered by a town-crier who called all to the as- 
sembly. Hence the citizens were said to be called out 
and the gathering was named the Lkklesia for ek is 
the Greek for out and klesia comes from a verb kaleo 
which is the same as our word call. As the Latins 
used the letter c instead of k, the Latin form is Me- 
clesia. In the New Testament the word is applied to 
that assembly which Christ had called out of the world 
to follow Him. We find it used in various senses. 
Thus in the Epistles or Letters of St. Paul it refers 
sometimes to the members of the Christian religion in 
a certain house, sometimes to the organized body in a 
particular city, sometimes to the bocies of Christians 
in various nations. 


Paul called by the will of God to be an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, and Sosthenes, a brother, to the Church (Ecclesia) of 
God that is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints, with all that invoke the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in every place of theirs and ours: 
Grace unto you and peace from God our Father and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. (The Address of the First Letter to 
the Corinthians.) 


And I commend to you Phebe, our sister, who is in the ser- 
vice of the Church that is in Cenchrae, that you receive her 
in the Lord as becometh saints; and that you assist her in 
whatsoever business she shall have need of you for she also 
hath assisted many and even myself. 


Salute Prisca and Aquila, my he'pers in Christ Jesus who 
have for my sake laid down their own necks, to whom not 
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tiles, 

And salute the Church which is in their house. (Close of 
the Letter to the Romans). 


By our Lord it is used for the society or organiza- 
tion which He came on earth to found. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou Simon 
Bar Jona: because flesh and blood had not revealed it unto 
thee, but My Father Who is in heaven, and I say unto thee 
that thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My 
Church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
(St. Matthew. 16.) 

It is very common use of speech to put the name of 
the container for the thing contained; thus we say 
the “‘kettle boils’’ meaning thereby the water in the 
kettle. The contrary use of putting the thing con- 
tained for the container also occurs. Thus originally 
school meant leisure, then it meant those who had 
leisure for study, then it meant the building where they 
studied. In like manner college signified a corporation, 
then a teaching corporation, then the edifice in which it 
taught. Hence we discover at a very early date 
that the word ecclesia was applied to the building in 
which the assembly was gathered. In the Middle 
Ages the term spread through the West and is the 
common word in French, Italian, Irish, Spanish, etc., 
for church—not of course in its Latin form but in 

‘forms derived fron the Latin. Among the Teutonic 
peoples however, that is among the Germans, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Zcclesia never took root, Church being 
preferred instead. In English for example we have 
only afew derivations therefrom as Lcclesiastic, Ee- 
clesiastical, etc. 


60. Cathedral, Minster, Temple.—-For the purpose of 
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government the territory of the Church is divided into 
dioceses. The word diocese originally meant houseleep- 
ang and afterwards was used for government and for 
the territory governed. It therefore corresponds 
sometimes to our County, sometimes to our State, Over 
each diocese a Bishop is set (17) and he lives in the 
chief city or metropolis. In the chief church of that 
city is the Bishop’s chair, which he occupies when pre- 
siding at the Liturgy. Now chair has come to us 
through the French. It has been much worn down in 
its travels, for it was originally in Greek and Latin 
Cathedra. We have borrowed it also directly in 
the form Cathedral, which means the Church which 
contains the Bishop’s Chair. In the Middle Ages 
many of these Cathedral. Churches were served by 
monks, who inhabited a monastery near by. Hence 
the Cathedral was often called a minster. This usage 
still obtains in England, where we have, for instance, 
York Minster, as a common name for the great Cathe- 
dral of that city. The name Temple was given to 
places for public worship among the heathen. This 
term has been applied to Catholic Churches, but it has 
never been naturalized among the people. They kept 
it either to distinguish Pagan shrines or the great 
house of worship built by Solomon in Jerusalem. It is 
significant, however, that the Irish are an exception 
to this statement. They do not appear to have had 
temples in Pagan times, so that they used the word 
frequently for a Christian Church. The many names 
of places beginning with this word show how common- 
ly it was employed. We must not confound, however, 
the word Temple, which occurs sometimes in treland 
and also in England and France, with the word Tem- 
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ple equivalent to Church. In the year 1118 seven 
French Knights formed themselves into a religious 
community for the purpose of combatting the Mahom- 
edans from whom the Crusaders had rescued Jerusa- 
lem in 1099. Baldwin IL, King of (hat city, gave 
them for a residence his own palace, situated on the 
site of the Temple of Solomon. Hence they were called 
the Templars and as they afterwards founded houses 
allover Europe these houses were called Temples. 
Thus we have the Zemple in Fleet street, London, and 
Le Temple in Paris, used as the prison for Louis XVI. 
and his family during the French Revolution. 


61. Dome, Oratory, Chapel.—The Church is also 
called the House of Prayer in fulfilment of the Proph- 
ecy of Jsaias : 

The children of the stranger that join themselves to the 
Lord, to worship Him, and to love His Name, and to be His 
servants: every one that keepeth the Sabbath from pro- 
faning it and that holdeth fast to My covenant: even them 
Iwill bring into My holy mountain and make them joyful 
in My house of prayer; their burnt offerings and their 
victims shall please Me upon Mine altar: for My house 
shall be called the house of prayer for all nations. (Prophecy 
of Isaias. 56.) 


In Latin House of Prayer is Domus Orationis and 
from this expression we have two names for church 
Dome, Oratory. The church was also called the House 
of God as well as the House of Prayer and thus the chief 
church at least became known as the Jouse or Domus. 
This appears in English as Dome which is popularly 
applied to a rounded structure raised above the roof. 
In Germany however Dom means the Cathedral and 
in Italy Duomo has the same signification Thus we 
have the Koelner Dom or Cathedral of Cologne and 
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the Duomo or Cathedral of Milan. Byron uses the 
English word in this sense in his description of St. 
Peter’s, Rome : 


But lo! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell-— 

Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 

Ihave beheld the Ephesian’s miracle— 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 

The hyena and the jackal in their shade; 

T have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have survey’d 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray’d 


But thou of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures in his honor piled, 

Of asublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 
Tu this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


From the Latin word for prayer, Oratio, we get the 
term Oratory. An oratory is usually a small room in 
a private house set aside for private devotions; but 
the Sacrifice cannot be offered therein except with 
special permission and under many restrictions. <A 
room however permanently set apart for worship and 
open to the people is known as a public oratory. The 
places of worship in convents, colleges, institutions 
and the like come under this category. They are 
practically little churches and as far as the offering 
of the Sacrifice goes, they are with a very slight diff- 
erence on the same level as other churches. The 
common name for such oratories is Chapel. Capella 
ineans a little cape or cloak and in particular the 
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cloak of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, who died about 
the year 400. The French kings considered this cloak 
avery precious relic and they built an oratory in 
which it was preserved. By the figure of speech re- 
ferred to in No. 59 the oratory itself was called a 
Capella or Chapel and the name spread to structures of 
the same nature especially to those in which the relics 
of the saints were preserved. It is now used for the 
subordinate structures attached to large churches 
and also for separate churches erected at some dis- 
tance from the Parish Church for the convenience of 
the parish when the district is extensive. In Ireland 
the word Chapel is used to distinguish a Catholic from 
a Protestant church. The reformers stole all the 
Catholic churches in that country so that when the 
Catholics built new churches of their own these were 
really chapels. The people have retained the name 
as a protest against spoliation because it reminds 
them that the churches which their forefathers built 
were unjustly taken from them. 


62. Basilica.—For three hundred years the Catho- 
lic Church was persecuted by the pagan emperors of 
Roue. In the year 313 Constantine proclaimed toler- 
ation by the Edict of Milan. The Church was now at 
liberty to build great public structures for her Liturgy. 
She did not take the old pagan temples for her model 
because though large externally they were narrow 
and uncomfortable within and therefore not suited for 
congregational purposes. There were however in 
Rome large and spacious buildings used as courts of 
justice, hails of public meeting and merchants’ ex- 
changes. In Athens justice was dispensed by an official 
who was known as the King-Ruler. The building in 
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which he held his court was called the Kingly building. 
This word was borrowed by the Romans and applied 
‘o those great halls in which the courts sat. Hence 
they were known as Basilicas because Basilica is the 
Latin form of the Greek word Basilike (pronounced 
Va-see-lee-kee) which signifies Kingly or Royal. 
When the Christians were permitted to worship open- 
iy they used those Basilicas for churches. However 
in naming them they naturally substituted for the 
idea of an earthly king and judge the idea of the King 
of Heaven and the Judge of the living and of the dead. 
Insome places Basilica was used as a synonym for church: 
especially for a large church or Cathedral. Asa title 
of honor and privilege it is applied to thirteen 
churches in the City of Rome five of which are called 
the greater Basilicas and eight the lesser Basilicas. 
Outside of Rome there are a few churches which en- 
joy this distinction, for imstance, the Church of St. 
Francis at Assisi and the Church at Lourdes. 


63. Confessions, Memorials, Catacombs.—During 
the persecutions a person who gave up his life rather 
than deny the faith was called a martyr. Martyr is 
a Greek word which means a witness and martyrs 
were witnesses that the faith of Christ was true. 
The place where the martyrdom took place was called 
the Martyrium which name was also applied to the 
place where the martyr’s remains were buried. 
Martyrium was translated into Latin by Confessio 
which means witnessing or confession. In order to 
honcr the martyrs and keep their memory in the 
minds of the faithful Mass was said on their tombs 
and little chapels were built over their remains. 
These structures were also called Confessions and 
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quite naturally Memorials. When the persecutions 
ceased great Basilicas were built over the Confessions 
of the most famous martyrs as for instance St. Peter’s. 
The Confession was kept intact and the high altar was 
erected over it. We may often see descriptions of the 
Pope going down under the high altar~ to the Confes- 
sion of St. Peter to pray. He is repairing to the 
same humble tomb which was built by the poor of 
Rome over a poor fisherman who nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago confessed in his blood the Master he had 
denied by his mouth. Besides the cemeteries with 
tombs above ground the Christians used long galleries 
or tunnels which had been excavated in the country 
around Rome for burial places and also for meeting 
places. They are called Catacombs and were often of 
great extent having long winding streets, large open 
spaces, churches, tombs, all hewn out of the soft rock. 
Being richly decorated with pictures and inscriptions 
they are even to this day mines of information con- 
cerning the belief and practices of our fathers in the 
faith. Thus originally all churches were erected over 
the tombs or in the tombs of the martyrs and it is the 
law even to this day that every church must contain 
within it some relic of the saints. 

64. Patrons, Titulars, Cells, Missions.—The anni- 
versary of the day on which the martyr died was kept 
as a great feast ; first at the memorial and later in the 
larger churches built over it. Such celebrations fixed 
the names of particular martyrs on particular churches. 
Thus we have St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s, St. Agnes’, St. 
Cezcilia’s. These saints were called the Patrons of 
the churches and also Titulars. itulars because they 
gave the church its title and Patrons because they took 
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the place under their Patronage or particular charge. 
In old Rome the great Patrician families had a num- 
ber of followers or retainers who did them service and 
whom the Patricians defended and protected in turn. 
The protector was called a patron and his follower 
was called a client. In Rome then the Christians 
looked upon themselves as the clients or followers of 
the martyr and he was to them a patron, a friend in 
God’s court. In later days churches were named af- 
ter saints who were not martyrs and also after mys- 
teries of faith, as for example: Holy Trinity Church, 
the Church of the Annunciation, St. Patrick’s, and so 
on. Analogous to this is the term Cell. About the 
fourth century a great movement took place in 
Christendom. Everywhere men and women went out 
of the cities and retired into the uninhabited wastes 
and tried to save their souls in solitude, in work and in 
prayer. Those men were called monks from a Greek 
word which means alone. The little houses in which 
they lived were called cells from a Latin word eella, 
meaning concealed. St. Patrick who had been 
bimself a monk brought this state of life into Ireland 
and all over the country were to be found solitaries in 
their little cells. They were not left solitary long for 
people came to them for instruction, and settled in 
their vicinity. A church was of course a necessity 
and this church was called the cell of the founder of 
the settlement. Thus even when the monks had dis- 
appeared and great towns had taken the place of their 
rude huts and stately churches were built on the site 
of the original Cella, the old title remained. The term 
Kil which begins so many names of places in Ireland 
is simply cella, pronounced with the c hard as it wag 
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in St. Patrick’s time. Thus Kilkenny is the Cella or 
Church of St. Kenny; Kilbride is the Church of 
St. Bride or Brigid; Kildare is the Church of the Ork; 
Kilmore is the Great Church. This style of naming 
places and churches is also to be found in Scotland 
where it was brought out of Ireland by the apostle of 
that country, S¢. Columkille, whose name is in Latin 
Columba cellae, but in English, The Dove of the Church. 
In California the churches erected by the Franciscan 
missionaries in Spanish times are known as Missions. 


65. Summary.—Just as the public buildings be- 
longing to the State or City are known as the State 
House or City Hall so the public buildings in the 
Kingdom of our Lord are known as the Lord’s House 
or Church. In Greek and Latin and in the derived 
tongues the common word is eciesia, which appears 
in English in a few adjectives and in such proper 
names as Eccles Street. Cathedral means the church 
which contains the cathedra or chair of «he Bishop; 
hence the town in which the Cathedral is situated is 
called the Bishop’s See or Seat. Minster comes from 
the time when a monastery was by the great cathe- 
drals and Temple is a classical name borrowed from 
the Latin. From the title House of Prayer we get 
Dome and Oratory and as an equivalent for a public 


Oratory we have a Chapel. A Basilica isa Roman 


Court of Justice turned to Christian purposes. They 
were in the days of Constantine built over the Con- 
fessions or Memorials of the Martyrs who had made 
the Great Confession and sealed it with their blood. 
Those martyrs were the titulars or patrons of their 
churches and later other saints shared the same privi- 
lege. Even the living saints such as the monks of the 
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fifth and sixth centuries gave their names to churches 
and especially in Ireland and Scotland the cell or hab- 
itation of the monk became a synonym for Church. In 
the western portions of this country the old Spanish 
churches are known as Missions. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FORM OF THE CHURCH. 


66. Original Plan,—The simplest form of a church 
is that of an oblong room. At one end is the entrance 
and e' tne other a raised floor or platform. This 
piatfurm is separated from the body of the church by 
rails. From their Latin name cancelli this part is 
sometimes called the chancel. It contains the altar 
whereon the sacrifice is offered and the seats for the 
priests and other ministers. The body of the church 
is reserved for the people and a porch or vestibule 
separates it from the entrance. 

67. Orientation.—It was a rule that all churches 
should face the East. Christ is called the Orient or 
the Day Spring from on high and men looked to the 
East when they thought of Him coming on the altar. 
Hence the west front of the Church would be the en- 
trance and the Chancel would be situated at the east 
end. For many reasons this rule of Orientation or of 
‘turning the Church towards the East is more honored 
in the breach than the observance, but in liturgical 
language that portion of the Church which contains 
the altar is still called the East no matter what point 
of the compass it may in reality face. The other 
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sides of the Church are named accordingly. Thus the 
chief entrance is in the West end, the left hand facing 
the altar is the North und right hand the South. 

68. Cruciform Church.—The original plan was 
often enlarged by building an addition at right angles 
to the north and south sides so that the ground plan 
was in the form of a cross. Such churches are called 
Cruciform Churches and are very common. These 
additions are known as the North and South transepts 
from a Latin word 7ranseptum which means an enclosure 
across. The transepts might be so added as to form 
a Greek or Latin Cross. The Greek Cross has all the 
arms of equal length; the Latin Cross has the stem 
longer than the cross piece. Churches of other shapes 
are found occasionally, as round, square and semi- 
circular; but the Cruciform shape has always been the 
most popular. 


69. The Sanctuary.—Catholic Worship is a public 
act performed by public officers. The central point 
of Catholic Worship is the Sacrifice which is offered 
by priests who share in the priesthood of Jesus Christ 
and act in His name. They are His representa- 
tives and like Him they stand between God and the 
people. In that Sacrifice Christ comes personally in- 
to the midst of the worshippers and is truly present 
upon the altar. In the Old Testament we find that 
God commanded Moses to divide the Tabernacle into 
two parts. In one of those parts called the Holy of 
Holies was placed the Ark of the Covenant. Upon 
the Ark was a covering of pure gold over which the 
cherubim spread their wings. This was known as the - 
Mercy Seat or Propitiatory and was the place where 
God became present to Moses. 
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Thou shalt put the Mercy Seat above upon the Ark and 
in the Ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall give 
thee. And there I will meet with thee andI will speak 
with thee from above the Mercy Seat, from between the 
two cherubim which are on the arkof the testimony, ail 
things which I shall command thee concerning the children 
of {fsrael. (Exodus. 25.) 


In the New Testament the altar on which Christ is 
present corresponds to the Mercy Seat. We find, 
therefore, that it occupies the most prominent place 
in the Church or theChancel. That placeis also called 
the Sanctuary from the Latin word Sanctus whichmeans 
holy. It corresponds to the Holy of Holies of the Tab- 
ernacle and no one is allowed to enter it except the 
priests and the ministers of the Sacrifice. It is sep- 
arated, as we have said, from the rest of the 
church by a railing to show that the priests take the 
place of Jesus Christ and worship in His name for the 
people. Itis also raised by steps above the rest of 
the church not only in order that the congregation 
may be able to see what is doing, but also to signify 
that the Altar, which signifies Christ, and they who 
bear the priesthood of Christ, stand like Christ, the 
one mediator, between God and man. From a Greek 
word which means I ascend or go up, the Sanctuary is 
also called the Ambo and from the fact that the 
singers had their station therein it is sometimes known 
a3 the Choir. 


70. The Nave and the Aisles.—The Sacrifice is 
offered for the Christian people and consequently they 
have a right to assist thereat. Hence as we have 
said the portion of the church outside the sanctuary is 
given up to them. Either from its resemblance to a 
ship or from the fact that in early Christian times the 
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Church wag compared to a ship in which the faithful 
journeyed towards heaven this part of the building 
was called the Nave from the Latin Navis, a ship. We 
have already shown how the church was enlarged by 
the addition of transepts at right angles to the nave. 
An earlier method of gaining increased room was to 
add oblong structures running parallel to the nave 
and separated from it by pillars. These narrower _ 
naves went by the name of Aisles from the Latin ala a 
wing. The reason why the church was not simply 
broadened by erecting the walls of the nave farther 
apart is found in the desire not to weaken the roof by 
giving it too wide a span. Sometimes a second set of 
aisles was added when the first set did not give the 
desired room. Originally the nave was divided in the 
center by a railing running from the chancel to the 
entrance or east and west. On the right hand or 
south side were the men and on the left hand or 
north side were the women. 


71. The Porch or Vestibule.—The nave properly 
belongs to the. Christian congregation. It is their 
station in the Lord’s house. But in early times there 
' were many people who did not belong to the congre- 
gation but yet attended church. In the first place 
the number of non-Christians who were being instruct- 
ed in the faith was very large. As they were learn- 
ing the Catechism they were called Cutechumens. In 
the second place there were always some who had 
forfeited their place in the congregation by grave and 
public sin. Before being restored they were com- 
pelled to undergo long years of penance and not until! 
that penance was performed were they permitted to 
mingle with the faithful. For the convenience of those 
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tyro classes there was at the west end of each church 
alarge vestibule or hall for at certain times in the 
service as we saw in No. 47 the Catechumens and 
Penitents were dismissed from the Church Proper. 
This hail was also called a Portico because in the 
larger churches it consisted of a pillared cloister sur- 
rounding an open space in which was a fountain. 
When the practice of Public penance fell into disuse 
and the extension of Christianity reduced the number 
of Catechumens the vestibule or porch was reduced to 
its present insignificant dimensions. 


72. Sacristy, Vestry.—The essential portions of 
the church are the Sanctuary and Nave. Incourse of 
time however many out-buildings were added for vari- 
ous purposes. As we shall see the services required 
much display both in the matter of vestments for the 
clergy and furniture for the altar and sanctuary. 
These ornaments as they are technically called were 
in the charge of deacons, who had in early times the 
management of the property of the church. A 
structure was built close to the sanctuary in which 
the ornaments were preserved. As it was managed 
by the deacon it was called the diaconium. Now how- 
ever it is known as the Sacristy because sacred ob- 
jects are preserved there, or as the Vestry because 
the clergy put on their vestments there. 

73. Tower, Belfry.—The Christians were at first 
notified of the time of divine services either at a pre- 
vious meeting or by messengers sent from house to 
house. After the persecutions public signals were 
employed such as a bugle call or the noise made by 
striking on a piece of metal or wood. A survival of 
this usage is to be found in the custom of using wooden 
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“clappers” during the last three days of Holy Week. 
In the sixth century Bells appear in Ireland, France, 
and later in Italy. By the end of the seventh cen- 
tury they were common all over Europe. It was not 
however until the ninth century that they were adopted 
in the East. To house the bells and to enable their sound 
to travel to longer distances towers were built for 
them. Those like the Round Towers or Bell Towers 
of Ireland were at first detached from the building. 
Gradually however they were made part of the edi- 
fice as we have them now. Belfry is another name 
for these towers. The derivation of the word is un- 
certain. There was a French word beffrot which 
means a tower, and as towers were used for bells, the 
first syllable in England was taken for bell. 


74. Baptistry.—In the early ages of the Church it 
was the general rule that Baptism was administered 
in the presence of the Bishop twice a year, name- 
ly on the Saturdays before Easter and Pentecost. 
Hence we find in the neighborhood of cathedrals smatl 
churches set apart for this purpose. They were 
usually round and often stood in the open court de- 
scribed in No. 71. When by the conversion of Europe 
the number of Baptisms grew so large that the 
Bishops could no longer perform them, the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament devolved on their representa- 
tives in each community, namely the Parish Priests. 
This practice was accompanied by the erection of 
Baptistries in Parish Churches. Sometimes one of 
the towers is used for the purpose, sometimes a side 
room and often where space cannot be had or where 
the, Church is poor, a simple niche or a railed-off en- 
closure in the nave or aisles serves for a Baptistry- 
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73. Summary.—The Church was at first an ob- 
long room divided into two parts, the sanctuary and the 
nave. The nave was eniarged first by narrow parallel 
naves known as aisles and afterwards by a cross nave 
known as a transept. The sanctuary of the church 
should be in the East but this rule is not generally ob- 
served. However in liturgical language the points of 
the compass are used to designate the parts of the 
church on the assumption that the altar is always in 
the East. The Transept makes the ground plan of the 
church look like a cross and this is the favorite form 
of churches. The Sanctuary corresponds to the Holy 
of Holies in the Old Testament and it is separated 
from the nave by railings. The Nave was formerly 
divided into two parts, one for the men and the other 
for the women. When there were many Catechumens 
the Vestibule was often a large room but now it is 
but a porch or small hall. The Sacristy is a room 
where the vestments are kept and the towers were 
introduced to house the bells. The Baptistry is the 
place where baptism is administered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SANCTUARY. 


76. Altars.—The Mass is a sacrifice and being a 
sacrifice must be offered on an altar by a priest. 
Altar means something elevated from the Latin 
word altus, high. The first altar was the wooden 
table at which our Lord celebrated the last supper 
and in the first ages of the Church wooden tables 
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served usually for altars. As we saw in No. 63 in 
Rome during the persecutions the Mass was said in 
the Catacombs or in the Memorials of the Martyrs. 
The priest used the tomb as an altar and those tombs 
were of stone and usually shaped like an oblong box. 
When the persecutions ceased and the great churches 
were built over the memorials or the remains of the 
martyrs were transported to other places, this cus- 
tom was retained. The altar was built in the shape 
of a stone tomb over or around the relies of the mar- 
tyrs. The altars which were erected over the relics 
took the form of a flat stone supported by pillars or 
by vertical slabs between which lay the bodies of the 
martyrs. The altars in which the relics were en- 
closed were constructed like ordinary box-tombs. 


77. Altar Stones.—The stone altar is now the rule 
in our Liturgy. It is not always posssible however to 
have such altars and if we examine the majority of 
altars we find them of wood. This wooden structure 
however is only a frame work. A closer examination 
would reveal the fact that in the center of the wooden 
table a piece of stone is inserted. This is the real 
altar. Init there is a receptacle which contains the 
relics of some saints so that it is really a tomb and a 
stone tomb. These small altars are called Altar 
Stones and Mass must not be offered except on them 
or on regular stone altars. 

78. Place of the Altar.—As we saw in No. 67 
the priest faced the East during the celebration of 
Mass. In churches whose sanctuary was situated in 
the East he therefore stood between the people and 
the altar. There are however in Rome certain Basil- 
icas like St. John Lateran where the sanctuary is in 
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the West. In such churches the Priest still faced the 
East and the altar was between him and the people. 
This style of standing has not spread outside of 
Rome as it is taken for granted that all churches 
are properly orientated. From this we see that the 
altar stood isolated in the sanctuary and somewhat 
near the chancel railings. | Behind it and in the cen- 
ter of the rear wall of the sanctuary was the Bishop’s 
seat and to the right and left generally in a semi-circle 
were the seats for the ministers. In course of time 
the altar was moved farther back and the Bishop’s 
seat was changed to the North side so that in some 
churches the altar is built against the sanctuary wall. 
In the Apocalypse St. John saw the vision of heaven 
under the appearance of a Christian church of his 
‘time : 
Straightway I was in the Spirit: and behold there was a 
throne set in heaven and cn> sitting upon the throne. And 
round about the throne were four and twenty thrones: 
and upon the thrones I saw four and twenty priests sitting, 
arrayed in white garments; and on their heads crowns of 
gold. And there were seven lamps of fire burning before 
the throne which are the seven spirits of God. And Isaw 
in the midst of the priests a Lamb standing as though it 
had been slain. (Chapter 4.) 

79. Baldachino, Canopy, Ciborium.—The use of 
the umbrella as a sign of honor is of the highest an- 
tiquity and is still known in oriental countries. In the 
West it takes the shape of a canopy or hanging which 
we find in our courts of justice over the judge’s seat. 
The Church also employed it and the projecting work 
over the Bishop’s Throne, statues of saints, baptismal 
fonts, and the silken canopy used when the Blessed 
Sacrament is carried in procession are all derived 
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from the umbrella. The same mark of honor was 
erected over the altar. It usually consisted of four 
or six pillars supporting a richly decorated roof. 
Four curtains were draped between the pillars and 
when drawn cut off the view of the altar from the peo- 
ple. The rich stuff of which these curtains were made 
came from Buldac now Bagdad, and thus the structure 
itself was sometimes called a Baldachino. The mean- 
ing of the word Ciborium is not known. The Balda- 
chino is supposed to be in all churches but is found 
very seldom in America. In many places a vestige of 
it appears in the pillars placed on both sides of the 
altar against the wall and supporting a kind of arch. 


80. Diptychs.—It was customary in ancient times 
for princes who were at peace with one another to ex- 
change messages of honor and good will. These mes- 
sages were written on tablets the backs of which 
were beautifully ornamented. Two tablets one folding 
on the other like the cover of a book and bound by 
cords or hinges were called Diptychs which is a Greek 
word meaning folded together or doubled. In Rome 
there were two officers known as Consuls who during 
the republic held supreme power for one year. Even 
during the Empire they were elected although they 
ceased to have authority. At the beginning of the 
New Year those consuls exchanged diptychs as we 
now send New Year’s cards. The custom was 
adopted by the other magistrates and by the Church. 
Diptychs were sent from one bishop to another as a 
sign of friendship and communion and the diptychs be- 
came part of the regular furniture of the altar. On 
them were inscribed the names of the pope, patri- 
archs and other bishops: the names of those who died 
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for the faith, the names of civil magistrates who had 
sent diptychs to the Church, the names of those for 
whose intention the Mass was offered, the names 
of those who had contributed to the support of 
the Church and finally the names of the faithful de- 
parted for whom prayers were asked. In the begin- 
ning all these names were read out during the Mass 
but as they became more numerous and the reading 
would consume much time the diptychs were laid on 
the altar so that the priest could see the names. In 
course of time the custom ceased to be observed and 
the diptychs were used as a frame for pictures or 
sculptures representing sacred scenes. 


81. Retable.—The altar was originally shaped like 
a table or a tomb. It wasset in the middle of the sanc- 
tuary so that the ministers had free access to it from 
every side. It was not allowed to place anything on 
it except what was necessary for the sacrifice. 
About the eleventh century the canopies which were 
erected over the altars began to fall into disuse and 
the altar itself was moved nearer and nearer to the 
back wall of the sanctuary. This change was ac- 
companied by the practice of setting up perpendicu- 
larly the diptych now containing paintings and carv- 
ings at the back of the altar as.an ornament 
on great feast days. From the position which it 
occupied it was called a Retable or behind the table. 
In course of time the retable was made a permanent 
fixture. It was enlarged and built of wood, stone, 
rare marbles and even of precious metals. Some- 
times it took the form of an arcade or of a 
succession of panels containing representations of 
sacred scenes. After the fifteenth century a second 
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and a third story were added. The original retable 
appeared as a mere step while the superstructure 
grew higher and higher with column, arch, pinnacle 
and niche. It was adorned with carvings, statues, 
relics and the like, and sometimes reached even to the 
roof. In some churches this superstructure on the re- 
table took the shape of a great portico the middle of 
which was occupied by a painting commonly known as 
an altar piece. The steps at the back of the altar 
proper, which represent the original retable are 
utilized for candlesticks, flowers, relics and other 
decorations as it is not lawful to place such things on 
the altar itself during the sacrifice. Table and re- 
table are now commonly called the altar. But it is 
well to bear in mind that the retable is merely a piece 
of ornamentation and that the real altar is the table 
or flat surface. 


82, Tabernacle.—From the earliest times it was 
the practice of the Church to reserve the Blessed 
Eucharist for the communion of the sick. During the 
persecutions the Christians kept it in such places as 
they considered safe, even in private houses. After 
the persecutions it was reserved in the Church but 
there was no fixed place set apart for it. Sometimes 
there was a small room built in which it was placed, 
sometimes it was found in the sacristy, sometimes in a 
movable cupboard in the sanctuary, sometimes in a 
stationary cupboard set into the wall either behind or 
on the north side of the altar, sometimes above the 
altar in a vessel hanging by a chain from the cross 
on the canopy or from an ornamental bracket if there 
were no canopy. This vessel was in the shape of a 
love, a cup, a box or a tower. It was covered witha 
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small canopy from which hung minature curtains so 
that the vessel appeared to be set ina little tent. 
Hence the name Tabernacle which is the Latin for 
tent. The vessel could be raised or lowered by means 
of achain and pulley. Itis easy to see that this 
method of preserving the Blessed Eucharist by means 
of a vessel suspended over the altar is one which is not 
safe in troublous times. It makes it easy for evil men 
to stealor profane the Sacrament. Hence it became 
necessary to reserve the Eucharist in a strong box 
which might offer some resistance to evilly disposed 
persons. The growth of the retable which offered a 
site almost on the altar itself brought about an 
amalgamation of the two ancient methods. Accord- 
ingly we find that since the reformation the cupboard 
is placed in the center of the retable ‘and the custom 
of hanging the Eucharist over the altar or of preserv- 
ing it in a different place is now observed only in a few 
localities. From the name of the little tent which cov 

ered the dove this cupboard is now called the taber- 
nacle, It is built in remembrance of the shape o! 
some of the old Eucharistic vessels either as a box, a 
little house, or a tower. Our modern altar there 

fore contains three parts which it is well to keep dis 

tinct, first the table or altar proper, secondly the 
tabernacle and thirdly the retable supporting the 
tabernacle and rising perpendicularly in the form of 
steps, arches and porticos on either side of the taber- 
nacle and sometimes above it. 

83. The Crucifix.—As the Mass is the same Sacri- 
fice as that of the Cross we find that from the earliest 
times a Cross was used during the service. At first 
it was a plain Cross, without a figure though often 
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highly ornamented. From the sixth century onward 
the Crucifix or the Cross with the image of our Saviour 
affixed appears in use. It is a curious fact that up to 

*the eleventh century Christ was represented as living 
on the Cross but since then He is represented as dead. 
In keeping with the prohibition against placing any- 
thing on the altar except what was necessary for the 
Sacrifice we find that in early times the Cross was 
placed on a stand in the floor on the right of the altar. 
Where ciboriums or canopies were in use it was sus- 
pended over the altar. After the introduction of 
Retables in the eleventh century it was placed in the 
riddle of the altar and when Tabernacles came into 
use it was placed on top of the Tabernacle. 


84. The Lights.—During the persecutions the 
Roman Christians worshipped in the Catacombs. As 
those were all underground it was necessary to use 
lights during the services. This use was continued 
after the persecutions had ceased both in remem- 
brance of the persecutions and for symbolical reasons. 
In the first place Christ is the light of the world and 
as He is present on the altar the eandles symbolize 
that presence. Secondly it appears to be a natural 
instinct in. man to use lights as a sign of joy. Towns 
and houses are illuminated on the occasion of great 
victories and when people entertain visitors it is 
customary to decorate their apartments with many 
lights. For these reasons the Church uses lights even 
during the day. Just as the altar is built in the shape 
of a tomb so the lights recall the days of the Cata- 
combs and just as people adorn their houses with 
lights to welcome their guests so the Church adorns 
ber altars to welcome our Lord. As we have seen, in 
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early times the candles were not placed on the altar 
but on the ground on each side or else were held by the 
ministers. After the eleventh century like the Cross 
they were placed on the retable and sometimes at the 
corners of the altar itself. A lamp known as the 
Sanctuary Lamp burns day and night before the 
Blessed Sacrament. As the tabernacle is now placed 
on the high or chief altar the lamp is usually sus- 
pended from the roof towards the front of the sanc- 
tuary. 

85. Altar Cloths.—The table at which our Lord 
ate the Last Supper was covered with a cloth after 
the custom of the Jews. Hence whenever the Supper 
was celebrated afterwards in commemoration of Him 
the same practice was observed. Up to the fifteenth 
century the cloth was not spread on the altar until 
before Mass began so that the altars usually remained 
bare or had an ornamental cover to preserve them 
from the dust. Since the seventh century the Altar 
Cloths have always been of linen and since the ninth 
century three layers of cloth have been prescribed. 
These three layers are obtained either by three dis- 
tinct pieces of linen or by two pieces one of which is 
folded twice. The object. of having three folds is no 
doubt to catch the Precious Blood if by any chance it 
should happen to-be spilled. But added to this is the 
fact that the Altar is a symbol of our Lord 
and the various Altar Cloths correspond to the var- 
ious cloths he was wrapped in when laid in the grave. 


Peter therefore went out and that other disciple and they 
came to the sepulcher. And they both ran together, and 
that other disciple did outrun Peter and came first tg the 
sepulcher. And when he stooned ‘own he saw the linen 
eloths lying; but yet he went notin. Then cometh Simon 
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Peter following him, and went into the sepulcher and saw 
the linen cloths lying, and the napkin that had been about 
his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but apart wrapt 
up into one place. (Gospel of St. John, Chap. 20.) 


86, The Frontal and Antependium,—The two un- 
der cloths just cover the table but the upper cloth 
hangs down on both sides almost to the ground. A 
fringe of lace or other ornamental work is often at- 
tached to the front of the under cloth and is known as 
the frontal. Wherever the altar is not made entirely 
of stone or is not closed in, it is the custom to hang in 
front of it a curtain or screen known as the antepen- 
dium which means hung in front.4. Formerly the ante- 
pendium was of metal like the retable (See No. 81) 
but it now consists of cloth stretched on a frame. 
When employed it should agree in color with the vest- 
ments used at the Mass. The antependium is not in 
very general use in this country except at Masses for 
the dead. 


87. Mass Book and Altar Cards.—As we have ex- 
plained in No. 29, formerly the liturgy was not writ- 
ten. They who celebrated were compelled to rely on 
their memories. When peace was given to the 
Church by the conversion of Constantine, this old rule 
did not disappear suddenly, but very gradually so that 
only portions of the Liturgy, or such as were too long 
or too complicated to be learned by rote, were com- 
mitted to writing. Thus we have the Lectionary, 
which contained the Lessons (Lectiones) read in the ser- 
vice, the Evangeliary which contained the portions ot 
the Gospel (Evangelium), the Antiphonary which con- 
tained the portions to be sung. -Antiphon is a Greek 
word which originally meant a reply, then a method of 
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singing in which one choir or singer replied to or alter- 
nated with another choir or singer. All these books 
deal with the public prayer which preceded the sac- 
rifice. The Order of the sacrifice itself being most 
holy and mysterious was not written until much later. 
It was called the Book of Mysteries or the Sacramentary. 
(Sucramentum, a sacred sign, a mystery, @ Sacrament). 
It contained most of those portions of the Liturgy 
which the priest recited. In the Middle Ages all these 
books were collected into one which was called a Mis- 
sal or Mass Book. The edition which we use to-day 
was revised by command of the Pope in the sixteenth 
century and is known as the Roman Missal. Portions 
of the prayers to be said by the priest are printed on 
cards and are set up on the altar for convenience 
sake. They spare the trouble of turning over to 
various places in the Mass Book. These cards are 
called Altar Cards or Altar Charts. One is placed in 
front of the Tabernacle and one at each end of the al- 
tar. They are not found in many churches of 
Spain and Italy and ia other churches only one is used. 


88. Relics and Flowers,—It is the custom to place 
shrines containing the relics of the saints between the 
candlesticks on the steps of retable. Moreover the 
use of flowers is of very ancient date. In accordance 
with the law that nothing should be placed on the 
Table except what was necessary for the Sacrifice, 
the flowers, in early times, were hung in garlands or 
wreaths round the altar or on the walls of the sanc- 
tuary. Artificial flowers were first made in the 
thirteenth century by certain nuns of Flanders. The 
custom of placing flowers on the retable was begun in 
some convents of women, was adopted by the Mendi- 
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cant Orders (Dominicans and Franciscans), then spread 
to the country churches and was afterwards generally 
adopted. The Roman Basilicas however still pro- 
scribe them. 

89. Credence Tables.—A small Table or a niche in 
the sanctuary wall on the south side of the altar is 
known as the credence. It contains the vessels and 
other necessaries for the Sacrifice. These are not 
taken to the altar until it is time to use them in the 
service. The table is known as the Credence from a 
custom in vogue during the early ages, The meats 
which were to be used at the tables of princes were 
first placed on a side board and tasted by a steward. 
The object of the custom was to guard against the 
serving of viands not properly cooked as well as to 
provide against secret enemies who had recourse tc 
poison to revenge personal or political wrongs. When 
the meat had been tasted it was worthy of trust or 
credence, The table itself soon obtained this name 
and the word passed into common use with the mean- 
ing of side board. 


90. Altar-Rails. As we have seen the sanctuary 
was shut off from the nave by railings. Those rail- 
ings were sometimes very high in order to protect the 
relics of the saints which were in the sanctuary. With 
us the railings now serve as a communion table which. 
formerly was a separate piece of furniture. They are 
provided with a top more or less flat to which is at- 
tached a white cloth used when the people approach 
to receive Holy Communion. 

91. Ambos, Rood Lofts, Pulpits, The preach- 
ing of the word of God forms part of the Church ser- 
vice. In the beginning the Bishop preached from his 
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ehair which was placed at the end of the sanctuary, 
Near the chancel rails however in the front of the 
sanctuary were two raised structures called Ambos. 
The term comes from a Greek word meaning to go up. 
From the Ambos were read the lessons from Holy 
Seriptures, and at times the preacher spoke from 
them. The picture of the Ambo in the Basilica of 
St. Clement at Rome gives an idea of their construction. 
Now in some of the Basilicas pillars sprang from the 
chancel rails and carried an arch or beam bearing an 
image of Christ rising from the dead or a Crucifix. 
This is known as the triumphal arch. Together witb 
the chancel railing it made a complete separation be- 
tween the nave and sanctuary. In the Greek Church 
chancel rails and triumphal arch have grown into a 
partition which entirely shuts off the altar from the 
people. It is decorated with statues and paintings 
and is therefore called the Jconostasis or image stand. 
Now as the triumphal arch and the chancel rails 
grew together to form a partition so another 
partition was created by the joining of the Triumphal 
Arch and the Ambo. In the great cathedral and mo- 
nastic churches the divine services were performed 
by large choirs. In order to accommodate those 
choirs, stalls were built outside the sanctuary in the 
transept. At the end of the stalls toward the 
nave the Ambos were placed, with a second railing sep- 
arating them from the people and sometimes the Tri- 
wmphal Arch. In the Fourteenth Century we find 
that these three features were embodied ina great 
gallery constructed sometimes of wood and sometimes 
of.stone and marble, and cutting off the choir4rom 
the body of the church. Winding stair cases from the 
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north and south sides led to the top of the gallery 
whereon were placed the reading desks of the old 
Ambos. Over the entrance was erected the cross and 
hence the whole structure was known as the Rood 
Loft, Rood being an old English word for Cross. The 
birds-eye view of the old choir in the Cathedral of 
Paris shows all the details. Those great galleries 
however were very inconvenient in this that they shut 
off the view of the altar from the people. Accord- 
ingly we find that their use was not very extensive 
and that in many places they were removed to the 
west end of the church and correspond with our or- 
gan gallery. If in the picture of the choir of the 
Cathedral of Paris we remove all of the rood-loft 
except the winding staircase we get our modern 
pulpit, the successor of the ancient ambo. Besides 
those stationary pulpits movable pulpits are also used. 
Before the Reformation there were out-door pulpits; 
but out-door preaching ceased on account of the re- 
ligious disturbances of the Sixteenth Century. 


92. Summary.—The principal object in the 
sanctuary is the Altar. Originally a table or a tomb 
it has grown into a massive structure on which all 
the resources of art have been lavished. This growth 
has been made possible by the removal of the Altar to 
the east end of the Sanctuary, by the use of the Bal- 
dachino and by the evolution of the Retable. The 
Tabernacle or receptacle containing the Blessed Euch- 
arist was in the form of a dove or a tower and was 
hung over the Altar. Sometimes a cupboard was used. 
Now that cupboard is placed on the Retable. 
Lights, relics and flowers are also used in the 
decoration of the Altar. Three cloths are laid on 
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the table and sometimes an Antependium adorns the 
front. The Mass Book and the Altar Cards contain 
the prayers of the Liturgy. A small table called the 
Credence and the altar rails which serve as a Com- 
munion table are the other noteworthy furnishings of 
the Sanctuary. The Ambo, formerly within the chan- 
cel, has developed into the Pulpit now often placed in 
the nave. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PRIESTHOOD. 


93. Holy Order.—Three of the seven Sacraments 
set men in peculiar relations to God. Baptism makes 
us citizens in His Kingdom; Confirmation makes us 
soldiers of Christ and Order makes us public officials 
in the Church. The word itself implies that 
there is a certain order or gradation in those officials 
and indeed the very nature of society implies that 
there must be order. The Sacrament therefore by 
which Bishops, Priests and other ministers of the 
Church are constituted is known as Holy Order. Now 
we may look on the Church in two ways, first, as a so- 
ciety with a government or secondly as a society 
which worships God through the liturgy. Though 
the same officers fulfil the duties of government and 
of public worship they are organized in a different 
fashion for each end. 

94. Ecclesiastics, Clerics, Ministers.—The con- 
ferring of the Sacrament of Orders sets apart cer- 
tain men as we have seen for the service of the 
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Church. From the Greek word for church Ecclesia 
(No. 59) they are called in general Ecclesiastics or people 
belonging to the Church. In the Old Testament the 
tribe of Levi was set apart for this purpose but in 
the New Testament men of every tribe and people 
may be chosen. We read in the Acts of the Apostles 
how a successor to Judas was elected: 


In those days Peter rose up in the midst of the brethren 
and said ‘‘Men brethren, the Scripture must needs be ful- 

* filled which the Holy Ghost spake before by the mouth of 
David concerning Judas who was the leader of them that 
took Jesus. For he was numbered amongst us and had ob- 
tained a lot in this ministry. Now he hath obtained a field 
with the reward of his iniquity and being hanged he 
burst asunder in the midst and all his bowels gushed 
out. And it became known to all the dwellers at Jerusa- 
lem insomuch that in their language that same field was 
called Haceldama, that is tosay The Field of Blood. For 
it is written in the book of Psalms: 


. ‘Let his habitation be made desolate, 
And let no man dwell therein.’ 
And 
‘His bishopric let another take.’ 


Of the men therefore that have companied with us all the 
time that the Lord Jesus came in and went out among us, 
beginning from the Baptism of John unto the day that He 
was taken up from us, must one become a witness with us 
of His resurrection.’? And they appointed two, Joseph, 
called Barsabas who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 
And they prayed and said, ‘‘Thou Lord Who knowest the 
hearts of all men show of these two the one Thou hast 
chosen to take the place of this ministry and apostleship 
from which Judas hath by transgression fallen that he 
might go unto his own place.’? And they gave lots unto 
them and the lot fell upon Matthias and he was numbered 
with the eleven Apostles.—(Chapter 1.) 


Now the Greek word for lot is kleros and those who 
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obtained the lot in the ministry were known as cleric/, 

that is to say clerics, clerks or clergymen. St. Jerome 

Says : 
Let the cleric who serves the Church of Christ first inter- 
pret his name and finding the definition of his name, let 
him strive to be what heiscalled. Forif kleros in Greekis 
lot in Latin, clerics are, therefore so called either because 
they are of the lot of the Lord, or because the Lord is their 
lot—that is, the portion of clerics. He, therefore, who is 
either himself the portion of the Lord, or has the Lord for 
his portion, ought so to live that he may both himself 
possess the Lord and be possessed by the Lord. He who 
possesses the Lord, and says, with the prophet, ‘The Lord 
is my portion,’ can have nothing besides the Lord; for if he 
have anything besides the Lord, the Lord will not be his 
portion. (On the Life of Clerics.) 


The profession of clergymen is also called the 
ministry which means service beeause our Lord told 
His disciples that they should be as the servants of all. 


Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles lord it over 
them; and they that are the greater exercise power upon 
them. It shall not be so among you; but whosoever will 
be the greater among you, let him be your minister and he 
that will be first among you, shall be your servant, even 
as the son of man is not come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life, a redemption for many. (St. 
Matthew. Chap. 20.) 


95. The Hierarchy.—As in every government 
there are degrees, so there are various grades in 
the ministry. The body of persons entrusted with the 
Church Government is known as the Hierarchy, from 
the two Greek words meaning Sacred (Hiera) Govern- 
ment (Arche). The head of the Church is the Pope, 
then come the Bishops, then the Priests, then the 
other ministers. Cardinals, who form the Senate of 
the Church, are-the clergy of the city and suburbs of 
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Rome, though the title is given to many who do not 
live in Rome. JPatriarchs were the Bishops of the 
churches founded directly or indirectly by the head of 
the Apostles, St. Peter, and they had rule over many 
other Bishops. They were originally the Bishops of Jevu- 
salem, Antioch, Alexandria and Rome. When the city 
of Constantinople was founded its Bishop took this ti- 
tle and it has been given to various other cities since 
then, An Archbishop is the head Bishop in a Province 
containing a number of other Bishops. <A Bishop is 
the head of a diocese (No. 60). A Perish Priest or Pastor 
(shepherd) is the representative of the Bishop in a 
Parish or subdivision of a diocese. Parish comes from 
a Greek word meaning neighborhood. Besides these 
there are various other officials who help either the 
Bishop or the Parish Priest. A Bishop who helps a 
Bishop is known as a Coadjutor; a priest who helps a 
Pastor is known as an Assistant Priest. The word 
Curate is employed in the English-speaking countries 
of Europe for assistant, but in the other countries 
Curate means a Pastor. 

96. The Ministry.—In the ministry however or the 
service of the altar, clerics are divided into two classes 
or orders, the greater or major Orders and the lesser 
or minor Orders. Those in major orders are Bishops, 
Priests, Deacons and Sub-deacons, those in minor or- 
ders are Acolytes, Exorcists, Readers and Porters. 
In early times it was the custom to shave a portion of 
the head as a sign that one intended to devote himself 
to the clerical state. This was known by the Latin 
word for shaving, Tonsuwre. Those who had received 
the first Tonsure were known as clerics or clerks. The 
Porters had charge of the Church doors and it was 
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their duty to see that only those who had a right to be 
present at the service were admitted. The necessity 
for such an officer may be seen from No. 29 on the disci- 
pline of the secret. The Reader or Lector was set 
aside to read to the people various portions of the 
sacred Scripture. The Exorcist had charge of those 
who were possessed by the devil and received power to 
exorcise or cast out evil spirits. The Acolyte served 
at the altar like the boys now known as Mass-servers. 
The word is merely the Greek for an attendant. The 
major orders have already been explained with the 
exception of the deacon and sub-deacon in No. 17. The 
Deacons were appointed by the Apostles to attend to 
the temporal affairs or business of the Church and to 
assist at the divine service. We read in the Acts of 
the Apostles : 
Now in those days when the number of the disciples was 
increasing there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews because their widows were neglected in the 
ministration. And the twelve called the multitude of the 
disciples together and said, It is not fit that we should 
leave the word of God and serve tables. Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out from among you seven men of good 
reputation, full of the Holy Ghbst and of wisdom whom we 
may appoint over this business. But we will give our- 
selves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word. And the saying pleased all the multitude and they 
choose Stephen a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost 
and Philip and Prochorus, and Nicanor and Timon, and 
Parmenas and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch ; whom 
they set before the Apostles; and when they had prayed 
they laid their hands on them. (Chap. 6.) 


The deacons also read the Gospels, made proclama- 
tions to the people and assisted the priest at the altar. 
The Sub-deacon assists the deacon and also reads 
certain portions of the Scripture. 
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97. Number of Ministers.—in anciens times the 
churches were organized with a set complement of 
ministers. Thus there was in Rome a staff consisting 
of one Bishop, forty-six Priests, seven Deacons, seven 
Sub-deacons, forty-two Acolytes, forty-two Exorcists, 
forty-two Readers and fifty-two Porters. In modern 
times however churches are not organized on 
such an elaborate scale. One of the chief purposes 
of all those lesser orders was to prepare candidates 
for the priesthood. That preparation was carried on 
under the eye of the Bishop and the aspirants were 
trained in the minor offices. Now the training is 
carried on in colleges called seminaries. And it is 
only there that we tind the orders lower than the 
priesthood employed. As the priesthood contains 
them all, whenever it becomes necessary a priest acts 
as u deacon or sub-deacon. The office of acolyte in 
our churches is performed by boys known as Altar 
boys anda layman known as a Sexton (contracted 
from Sacristan), takes the place of the Porter and 
also attends to that part of the deacon’s duty which 
dealt’ with the Sacristy or Diaconium described in 
No. 72. 

98. Religious Orders.--In the State we have a 
number of smaller societies, associations or corpora- 
tions composed of men banded together for some 
special object as for instance the transaction of busi- 
ness, the promotion of education, the advancement of 
science. In like manner the Church contains a num- 
ber of societies established of course primarily for the 
sanctification of their members but also for the carry- 
ing out of certain works tending toward the sanctifi- 
cation of others such as celebrating the liturgy. 
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preaching, teaching, nursing the sick, relieving the 
poor. In No. 64 we have seen the origin of the 
Monks. Those Monks lived under a ule or stable 
mode of life and from the Latin word Regula, a rule, 
they were called Regulars and the clergy among 
them are known as the Regular clergy. Ori- 
ginally there were many rules but St. Benedict 
of Nursia, in Italy, who died in 593 drew up a 
system of government which for five hundred years 
was the great Rule of Europe. When a number of 
communities or societies grouped themselves about a 
common center and followed the Order of a mother 
house such communities were known as a Religious 
Order. The Benedictine Order founded in 529 takes 
its name from St. Benedict. The Cistercians are an 
offshoot from the Benedictines (1098) and the Trap- 
pists are an offshoot from the Cistercians (1662). In 
the Thirteenth Century a great revival of religion and 
civilization swept over Europe. To this century be- 
long the Mendicant Orders who lived on alms and 
whose purpose it was to preach the Gospel to the 
poor and to teach. The members of these orders are 
called Friars or Brothers. The Dominicans were 
founded by St. Dominic and the Franciscans by St. 
Francis at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The Carmelites, so called from Mount Carmel where 
the order originated, became Mendicants in 1245. 
The Augustinians date from 1244 and are known by 
this name because they observe the Rule of St. Aug- 
ustine. The Society of Jesus whose members are 
called Jesuits was founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola 
in 1534. Its object was to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen, to teach the young, to hear confessions and 
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exercise works of charity. The Vincentians or Laz- 
arists were founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1624 to 
give missions to the people. Hence they are called 
the Congregation of the Mission. The Sulpicians who 
derive their name from the parish of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, date from 1642. They conduct seminaries 
for the education of priests and were the first of the 
regular clergy to make a permanent settlement in 
the United States. The Passionists were founded in 
1735, the Congregation of the Holy Cross soon after 
the French Revolution, the Marists in 1816. The Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost took its present form in 
1848 and the Paulists were established in New York 
by Father Hecker in 1858. These societies are for 
the most part composed of priests. The Christian 
Brothers founded by St. Jobn De la Salle, 1684, de- 
vote themselves to teaching; the Alexian Brothers 
conduct hospitals; the Franciscan Brothers teach in 
parish schools and the Xaverian Brothers maintain 
colleges, academies and industrial institutions. The 
members of these communities are laymen. The So- 
ciety of Mary consists of laymen and priests. The 
former known as the Brothers of Mary are like the 
Christian Brothers devoted to education. The com- 
munities of women are almost without number.  Be- 
sides the societies which correspond to the old Mon- 
astic and Mendicant Orders namely the Benedictines, 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Carmelites, we have 
numerous other communities which devote themselves 
to education and to the relief of every form of human 
suffering. The following is a list of the other sister- 
hoods in the United States whose membership exceeds 
180: Sisters of St. Agnes, of St. Ann, of Charitv (@ 
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orders), of the Good Shepherd, of the Holy Cross, of 
the Holy Family, of the Holy Names of Jesus and 
Mary, of St. Joseph, Little Sisters of the Poor, Lor- 
etto Sisters, Sisters of Mercy, School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Sisters of Notre Dame, of the Precious Blood, 
of the Presentation, of Providence, Society of the 
Sacred Heart, the Ursulines and the Visitation Nuns. 
It must be borne in mind that often these general 
titles comprise many different orders, for instance, 
there are as many as twenty-three distinct societies 
known under the name of Franciscan Sisters. There 
are in all about 120 sisterhoods in this country. 


99. Summary.—The public officials of the Church 
are known as ecclesiastics, clerics or ministers. Con- 
sidered as a government the Church is ruled by the 
hierarchy, consisting of Pope, Cardinals, Patriarchs, 
Archbishops, Bishops and Parish Priests. Considered 
as a society for the worship of God the ministry con- 
sists of two Orders the Greater Orders and the Lesser 
Orders.. The Major Orders are again divided into two 
the Priesthood and the Diaconate and each is subdi- 
vided into two, the Episcopate or the Priesthood with 
power of making other priests, and the simple Priest- 
hood with power of sacrifice; the Diaconate proper 
and the sub-diaconate. The Minor Orders are also 
four, namely those of Acolyte, Exorcist, Reader and 
Porter. Tonsure is the initiation into the clerical state. 
Religious Orders are societies of men or women which 
have from time to time been organized for the carry- 
ing out of particular undertakings. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE CHURCH YEAR. 


100. The Calendar,—The first day of the Roman 
month was known as the Ca/ends, and an account 
book used for computing interest due on that date 
was called a Calendarium. This name was also given 
toa list of the days of the year with the various 
events which happen on them. In Church usage a 
Calendar marks the days set apart for particular re- 
ligious celebrations. 

ror. Feasts and Fasts.—We saw in No. 63 that 
the Christians were in the habit of celebrating the an- 
niversaries of the death of the Martyrs. As these 
Martyrs gave their lives as a testimony for Christ, 
our fathers in the faith considered them supremely 
happy and their death was not a sorrowful event but 
an occasion for joy. Hence the anniversaries of the 
Martyrs were known as feasts or festivals. When the 
time of persecution passed, the Church also observed 
the anniversaries of holymen who had not laid down their 
lives indeed for the faith, but had persevered in a 
saintly career. Those men were known as Con/essors 
because they had confessed Christ by their actions. 
As in the ease of the Martyrs the anniversary of their 
death was celebrated because that was, to use the 
language of the Liturgy, their birthday in heaven. 
Besides days of rejoicing there are times of penance 
and fasting when men bewail their sins and implore 
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God for mercy. These days are known as the Fasts of 
the Church. 

102. Vigils, Pasch, Easter.—The day on which 
Christ rose from the dead was the great day for the 
Christian world. It was the triumph of our Lord over 
all His enemies and it was the proof of His divinity. 
Christ has promised to come again in the clouds with 
great power and majesty. When He shall come we 
do not know, but He has commanded us to be always 
ready. It was believed that this coming would take 
place in the night and on the anniversary of the 
Resurrection. Acting on the injunction to ‘‘watch 
and pray” the early Christians spent the night 
before the feast of the Resurrection in watching 
and in praying. From the Latin word vigilare 
which means to watch we have the word vigil signify- 
ing the eve of a feast. In the Old Testament we read 
how the Jews were delivered from Egypt. After 
many signs and wonders an angel passed over the land 
destroying the first born son in every Egyptian house. 
The terror inspired by this plague caused Pharao, the 
Monarch of Egypt, to let the Hebrews go. In mem- 
ory of their deliveranze the Jews celebrated a feast 
called the Passover, in Hebrew Pesach and in Latin 
Pascha: That feast was a prophecy of the greater 
deliverance by which the whole human race was re- 
deemed by Christ. Hence the day of the Resurrec- 
tion was known as the Christian Pasch. When the 
faith was preached among the Anglo-Saxons 
they called the Paschal feast Easter, The word is 
derived from the name of the Saxon goddess of the 
Spring or Dawn, Eastre, because the festival falls in 
the spring time or the Easter-month. All Christians _ 
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however except those speaking Teutonic languages 
call the day by some modification of pascha. 


103. Month, Week, Sabbath, Sunday.—Speaking 
roughly the moon makes twelve revolutions round the 
earth ina year. One-twelfth of the year therefore is 
called a Month and one-fourth of the month is called a 
Week. The Week consists of seven days which are 
known by the names of the heathen gods. Sunday is 
Sun’s day, Monday is Moon’s day, Tuesday is Tiw’s 
day, Wednesday is Woden’s day, Thursday is Thor’s 
day, Friday is Friga’s day and Saturday is Seterne’s 
day. Inthe old law the Jews were commanded to 
rest on the last day of the week and to keep it holy. 
From the Hebrew word for rest the day was known 
as the Sabbath. By the coming of Christ all the 
Jewish ceremonies were abolished and of course the 
Sabbath with them. In its place the first day of the 
week or the day on which Christ rose from the dead 
was kept as a festival day and was known as the 
Lord’s day. Hence we have the ecclesiastical 
names for Saturday and Sunday, namely, the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s day. The practice common in Eng- 
lish of calling the Sunday the Sabbath is a gross 
blunder and is attributable to the ignorance of 
the Puritans who confounded the Lord’s day with the 
Hebrew Sabbath. The names of the other days of 
the week in Church usage are borrowed from Easter 
week. That whole week was observed as a series of 
feasts, and as Sunday was the first feast, Monday was 
the second feast, Tuesday the third feast and so on. 
In Latin the word for holiday is feria, so in the Eccles- 
iasti#al Calendar Monday is Feria 2, Tuesday, Ferig 3, 
Wednesday, Feria 4, Thursday, Feria 5, and Friday, 
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Feria 6. It may be noted that the Church follows the 
usage of the Jews and in her Liturgy considers that 
the day lasts from sunset to sunset. In her legisla- 
tion, however, she follows the civil computation from 
midnight to midnight. 


104. Solar Year, Civil Year, Leap Year; Lunar 
Year.—The period of time during which the earth 
makes a complete revolution around the sun is known 
as the solar year or sun year. It consists of 365 days 
and a fraction. It is this fraction which causes 
most of the trouble to calendar makers. The civil 
year or the year used in business or civil computa- 
tions is borrowed from the Romans. Their year be- 
gan in March as we may see from the names of Sep- 
tember, October, etc., which mean seventh month, 
eighth month, ete. Julius Cesar made the year be- 
gin on the first of January and he ordered that the 
odd numbered months should have thirty-one days 
and the even numbered months thirty, excepting Feb- 
ruary which should have twenty-nine. His name 
Julius was given to the ancient fifth month, Quintilis 
which has since been known as July. His successor 
Augustus considered that he was entitled also to give 
his name to a month so the sixth or Sewtilis has since 
been called August. As Sextilis, however, was an 
even numbered month it had only thirty days so Au- 
gustus took one day from February and gave his 
own month as many days as July had. Then to pre- 
vent three months of thirty-one days from coming to- 
getlLer September and November were reduced to 
thirty days and thirty-one were given to October and 
December. Hence in the civil year up to August the 
odd numbered months have an odd number of days 
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and the even numbered months an even number of 
days while from August onward the case is reversed. 
Julius Cesar also tried to manage the fraction spoken 
of above. That fraction is nearly six hours or one- 
fourth of a day. ~Hence he ordered that every four 
years the year should consist of 366 days and that the 
extra day should be given to the shortest month, 
February. Such a year is said to leap over this day 
and is called a Leap Year. This device was intended 
to keep the solar year and the civil year together. 
The troublesome fraction is not six hours even but is 
a little over eleven minutes short of six hours. Small 
as this difference is it amounts to a day in 128 years 
and in the course of centuries makes a_ serious 
discrepancy between the civil and the solar year. In 
1582 it had come to be about ten days and in that 
year Pope Gregory XIII. ordered that the days be- 
tween October 4 and October 15 should be sup- 
pressed. As the error in the Julian year is about 
three days in 400 years he decreed that three leap 
years be abolished every four centuries. This is done 
by making the last year of each century a common 
year except when the number of the century is divis- 
ible by four. Thus the 16th was a leap year but the 
17th, 18thand19th are common years. The period dur- 
ing which the moonmakes twelve revolutions around the 
earth is called the lunar year or the moon year. It 
consists of 354 days or eleven days less than the solar 
year. Tke month is counted from new moon to new 
moon. 


105. Ecclesiastical Year.—The Church year is 
luni-solar, that is to say, it is regulated both by the 
solar and the lunar year. As we have seen, the feast 
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of Easter is known as the Christian Pasch. The 
Jews, with whom the Passover originated, used the 
lunar year. Hence, in calculating Easter we have to 
follow the same method, and part of the Church year 
is lunar. As we have borrowed the Roman year for 
other purposes, and as the Roman year is based on 
the solar year, part of the Church year is solar. Now, 
everyone knows that the time when the sun is above 
the horizon is not always equal to the time he is below 
the horizon. In summer the day is longer than the 
night, and in winter the night is longer than the day. 
In fact, there are only two dates in the year when the 
night is equal to the day. These two dates are called 
the equinoxes. The word comes from the Latin and 
means equal night. One equinox occurs in March and 
is called the Vernal or Spring Equinox, and the other 
in September, and is called the Autumnal Equinox. 
At present the Jews begin their year with the new 
moon of the Autumnal Equinox, but formerly the first 
month was that which began with the new moon of 
the Vernal Equinox, and at the full moon was cele- 
brated the great festival of the Passover. _ 
And the Lord said to Moses and Aaron in the land of 
Egypt: This month shall be to you the beginning of 
months: it shall be the first of the months of the year. 
Speak ye to the whole assembly of the children of Israel 
and say to them: On the tenth day of this month let every 
man take a lamb by their families and houses. And it shall 
be a lamb without blemish, a male of one year: according 
to which rite also ye shall take a kid. And ye shall keep 
it until the fourteenth day of this month: and the whole 
multitude of the children of Israel shall sacrifice it in the 
evening. And they shall take the blood thereof, and put it 


upon both the side posts, and on the upper door posts of the 
houses, wherein they shall eat it. And they shall eat the 
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flesh that night roasted at the fire, and unleavened bread 
with wild lettuce. And thus ye shall eat it: ye shall gird 
your reins and ye shall have shoes on your feet, holding 
staves in your hands and ye shall eat in haste, for it is the 
Pasch, that is the Passover of the Lord. And I will pass 
through the land of Egypt that night and will kill every 
first born in the land of Egypt both man and beast. And the 
blood shall be uuto you for a sign on the houses where ye 
shall be: and I shall see the blood and shall pass over you 
and the plague shall not be upon you to destroy you when I 
shall strike the land of Egypt. And this day shall be for a 
memorial unto you and ye shall keep it a feast unto the 
Lord in your generations with an everlasting observance. 
Seven days shall ye eat unleayened bread: in the first day 
there shall be no leaven in your houses: whosoever shall 
eat anything leavened from the first day until the seventh 
day, that soul shall perish out of Israel. The first day shall 
be holy and solemn and the seventh day shall be kept with 
the like solemnity. (Exodus, Chap. 12.) 

In the beginning some kept the Christian Pasch on 
the fourteenth day of the first month, no matter on 
what day of the week it fell. This custom prevailed 
in Asia Minor. The Roman Church, however, always 
celebrated the Pasch on Sunday, the day of the Resur- 
rection, and this method was made obligatory by the 
Council of Nice in 325. Easter then depends on the 


following conditions : 
(a) It must be celebrated on Sunday. 
(b) This Sunday must be the first Sunday after the four- 
teenth day of the paschal moon. 
(ec) This Sunday must not be the fourteenth day of the 
paschal moon, in order to avoid the practice of Asia Minor. 
(a) The paschal moon is the moon whose fourteenth day 
(full moon) falls on or next follows the day of the Vernal 
Equinox. 
(e) The Vernal Equinox is fixed on the 21st of March. 


Hence in short: Laster is the first Sunday after the 
first full moon on or after March 21, This is the 
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first point in the Ecclesiastical year and as it does 
not always fall on the same date it is a movable point 
and the feasts calculated from it are called movable 
feasts. The second point in the year for the calcu- 
lation of movable feasts is the 25th of December, 
Christmas Day. Or these two points revolve two 
great cycles or circles of feasts and fasts. 

106. The Easter Cycle.—In imitation of our Lord 
who fasted forty days and forty nights the Christians 
prepared for Easter by a forty-days fast. This fast 
is called in English Lent which means Spring and in 
Latin Quadragesima which means fortieth. The first 
Sunday in Lent or the Sunday six weeks before Easter 
is kaown as Quadragesima Sunday. True it is really 
more than forty days before Easter but Sundays are 
not counted as fasting days and in order to make up 
the full forty days Lent begins on the Wednesday be- 
fore Quadragesima Sunday. This day is known as 
Ash Wednesday. Three weeks before Quadragesima 
Sunday a preparation for Lent is commenced and the 
three Sundays counting back from the first Sunday in 
Lent are known as Quinquagesima, Sewagesima and 
Septuagesima or the fiftieth, sixtieth and seventieth. 
These names are given probably because these Sun 
days are about fifty, sixty and seventy days before 
Easter. In Lent the six Sundays are known as the 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Sundiys in Lent, 
Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday. The week begin- 
ning with Passion Sunday is called Passion Week and 
the week beginning Palm Sunday is known as Holy 
Week. The last four days of Holy Week are known 
as Spy Wednesday, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday 
and Holy Saturday. Palm Sunday refers to the Palms 
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borne in procession by the Jews who met our Lord 
going into Jerusalem. Spy Wednesday refers to the 
betrayal by Judas and Maundy Thursday to the 
Mandatum or commandment to wash the disciples feet. 
The First Sunday after Easter is known popularly as 
Low Sunday but in Liturgical language it is called In 
Albis or in white garments and is derived from the fact 
that the Catechumens who had been baptized at 
Easter (No. 74) wore white garments. Then follow 
the Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Sundays after 
Easter. Forty days after He rose our Lord ascended 
into heaven and the Thursday after the Fifth Sunday 
commemorates this event as Ascension Day. The 
next Sunday is known as the Sunday within the 
Octave of Ascension, the Sunday after which or the 
Seventh after Easter is called Pentecost or Fiftieth. 
It is the anniversary of the day the Holy Ghost came 
down upon the Apostles. In English it is called Whit- 
sunday for the same reason that Low Sunday received 
its Latin name (No. 74). The First Sunday after 
Pentecost is the Feast of the Holy Trinity and is called 
Trinity Sunday. From Easter to Trinity is known as 
Eastertide or the PaschalSeason. The Thursday after 
Trinity is Corpus Christior the feast of the Body of Christ. 
The remaining Sundays are called the second, third, 
fourth, etc., after Pentecost. As Easter Sunday may 
fall between the 22nd of March and the 25th of April 
inclusive there may be a difference of five Sundays in 
the number after Pentecost in various years. The 
smallest number which we have is 23 the largest 28. 

107. The Christmas Cycle.—Christmas is the festi- 
val commemorating the birth of our Lord. Now as 
the Church prepares for Easter by a season of fasting 
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she prepares for Christmas in like manner. This 
season is known as Advent which means the Coming. 
It begins four Sundays before the 25th of December. 
These Sundays are called the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Sundays in Advent. The First Sunday in 
Advent is the beginning of the Church year which 
therefore closes with the last Sunday after Pentecost. 
Hight days after Christmas or January lst is the feast 
of the Circumcision and on the 6th of January is cele- 
brated the Epiphany. The name signifies manifestation 
and refers to the manifestation of our Lord to the 
Wisemen from the East. The Sundays after this date 
are called the First, Second, Third, etc., Sundays 
after Epiphany. Owing to the movable nature of 
Easter it is possible that there may be only one Sun- 
day between Epiphany and Septuagesima or that 
there may be six.- However when Septuagesima thus 
comes close to Epiphany it allows more Sundays than 
24 between Pentecost and Advent. On those Sundays 
therefore are recited the prayers, etc., provided for 
the Sundays after Epiphany. 

108. Fixed Feasts.—The civil year is used in cele- 
brating the birthdays (No. 63) of the martyrs and con- 
fessors and other important events in the history of 
the Church. As these feasts fall on the same date 
each year they are called fixed. Thus Christmas Day 
is always the 25th of December, the Circumcision the 
1st of January, the Epiphany the 6th of January, the 
Transfiguration the 6th of August. These are the 
Feasts of our Lord. Some of the Feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin are: Immaculate Conception, Dec. 8, 
Purification Feb. 2, Annunciation March 25, Visita- 
tion July 2, Assumption Aug. 15, Nativity Sep. 8, 
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Presentation Nov. 21. The feast of the Angels Guar- 
dians is celebrated on Oct. 2, and of St. Michael on 
Sept. 29. The Apostles have their feasts as follows : 
Matthias, Feb. 24, Philip and James, May 1, Barnabas, 
June 11, Peter and Paul, June 29, James, July 25, Bar- 
tholomew, Aug. 24, Matthew, Sept. 21, Sinion and 
Jude, Oct. 28, Andrew, Nov. 30, Thomas, Dec. 
21, John, Dec. 27. The Evangelists Mark and 
Luke are remembered respectively on April 25 
and Oct. 18. Of the Prechristian Saints, Ann, 
the mother of our Lady, is celebrated on July 26, 
John the Baptist’s birth on June 24, his death 
on Aug. 29, (No. 101) the children who were 
massacred by Herod in Bethlehem are remembered 
on Holy Innocent’s day, Dec. 28, and St. Joseph, our 
Lord’s foster father, gives his name to the 19th of 
March. The chief events in Church History commem- 
orated are the Founding of the See of Rome Jan. 18, 
the Conversion of St. Paul Jan. 25, the Founding of 
the See of Antioch Feb. 22, the Finding of the Holy 
Cross May 3, the Recovery of the Holy Cross Sept. 
14. To name the great saints whose feasts are cele- 
brated would be to give a list of all the days in the 
year. Their days may be found in the calendars pre 
fixed to the various prayer books and the like. The 
following are a few of the most remarkable: In Jan- 
uary Hilary 14, Agnes 21, John Chrysostom 27, Fran- 
cis de Sales 29. In February, Brigid 1, Agatha 5, 
Cyril of Alexandria 9. In March, Thomas Aquinas 
7, Gregory the Great 12, Patrick 17, Benedict 21. 
In April, LeoTI. 11, George 23, Catherine of Sienna 30, 
In May, Athanasius 2, Monica 4, Gregory Nazianzen 
9, Gregory VII. 25, Philip Neri 26. J une, Boniface 
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5, Anthony of Padua 13, Aloysius Gonzaga 21. July, 
Cyril and Methodius 5, Vincent de Paul 19, Mary Mag- 
dalen 22, Ignatius Loyola 31. In August, Alphonsus 
Liguori 2, Dominic 4, Bernard 20, Augustine 28, Rose 
of Lima 30. In September, Cornelius and Cyprian 16, 
Jerome 30. In October, Francis 4. In November, 
Charles 4, Cecilia 22, Catherine 25. In December, 
Francis Xavier 3, Ambrose 7, Lucy 13. 


109. Movable Feasts of the Civil Year.—In mod- 
ern times a new series of movable feasts has grown 
up dependent not on the lunar year like Easter or on 
a fixed date like Christmas but on the months of 
the civil year. Thus the first Sunday in July is the 
feast of the Most Precious Blood, the first Sunday in 
October is the feast of the Rosary. Popular devotion 
has consecrated the first Friday in each month to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. In like manner the months 
themselves are consecrated to certain devotions, 
March to St. Joseph, May 1o the Blessed Virgin, June 
to the Sacred Heart, October to the Rosary, Novem- 
ber to the Faithful Departed. The growth of this 
new system is facilitated by the fact that no special 
knowledge of calculation is required to fix the days. 
They fallin naturally with the civil year in common 
use. 
110. Holy Days of Obligation.—The Church’s law 
provides that certain feast days should be observed 
by the people in the same manner as Sundays, namely 
by attending Mass and abstaining from servile work. 
Such days are called Holydays of Obligation. Their 
number varies in various countries. In the United 
States they comprise three feasts of our Lord—Christ- 
mas Day, New Year’s Day and the Ascension; two of 
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‘our Lady—tie Assumption and the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and one of all the saints, All Saints’ Day, No- 
vember 1. On November 2 we remember all the faith- 
ful who have died, and pray for their eternal rest. 
The day is known as All Souls’, 


111. Vigils, Octaves, Ember Days.—We have al- 
ready seen what ismeant by a Vigil. At present vigils 
are observed before Christmas, Epiphany, Easter and 
Pentecost—before the feasts of the Apostles, (except 
SS. Philip and James and St. Barnabas, which occur 
in the Eastertide), before the Assumption and Immacu- 
late Conception, before the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, St. Lawrence, August 10, and All Saints’. 
The obligation of fasting is restricted to the vigils of 
Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, Assumption and 
All Saints.’ In the quotation from the book of Exodus 
given in No. 105 it will be observed that the Jews kept 
their feasts until the eighth day. This usage was bor- 
rowed by the Christians and the greater festivals were 
followed by what is called an Octave which means 
eighth. During this Octave the celebration of the 
feast was continued and on the Octave Day it was 
kept with almost as much solemnity as on the first. 
There are no Octaves celebrated during Lent. 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecnst 
and Corpus Christi, have Octaves; also the three 
feasts following Christmas, St. Stephen, Dec. 26, St. 
John and Holy Innocents, together with the feasts of 
John the Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, St. Lawrence, 
the Assumption, the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, 
All Saints’ and Immaculate Conception. Formerly 
the conferring of Holy Orders (No. 93) took place 
four times a year. Before the ceremony the people 
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gave themselves to fasting and prayer that God would 
give good ministers to His Church. These times are 
known as the Quarter Tense or four times, also as 
Ember Days because they recur in each quarter. 
Ember means most probably ‘“‘that which makes a 
circuit of the year.’’ The Ember Days are for Spring 
the Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays after the 
first Sunday of Lent, for Summer the same days after 
Pentecost, for Autumn the same days in the week af- 
ter Sept. 14, and for Winter in the week after Dec. 13. 


112. The Titles of Saints.—As we have seen in 
No. 63 a person who gave up his life for the faith was 
called a Martyr, a saint who did not die for the faith 
but, confessed it by his life was known as a Confessor. 
In the calendar the title Martyr simply is put after a 
saint’s name if he were a layman or if he were in Or- 
ders lower than the Episcopate. Only in a few cases 
is the simple priesthood set forth, e. g. St. Valentine 
and St. Jerome. The Apostles and Evangelists bear 
the title Apostle or Evangelist simply, because they 
were all martyrs. A Confessor is either a Bishop and 
Confessor or a Confessor simply. The Popes are en- 
titled Pope and Martyr or Pope and Confessor as the 
case may be. The great heads of the Monastic houses 
or Orders (No. 98) are known as Abbots. Men who 
have rendered great service to the Church by their 
writings are called Doctors of the Church. Women 
are known as Virgins or Widows with the title Martyr 
added if they have died for the faith. Kings and 
Queens are given their royal designations. 

113. Rank of Feasts.—The Easter and Christmas 
Cycles provide for the celebration of the Liturgy dur- 
ing the whole year. Outside of the greater feasts 
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such as Pentecost and the like, the Offices or the Pray- 
ers to be said are called either Sunday or Ferial Offices 
(No. 43). Now the growth of fixed feasts interferes 
with the saying of these offices. Originally when a 
great saint’s day came on a Feria, that is to say on a 
day of the week (No. 103) two offices were recited, the 
office of the Feria depending on the Easter or Christ- 
mas Cycle and the Office of the Saint. Hence such a 
day was called a Double. In some cases where the 
Saint was not so renowned a compromise was made 
and the Offices of the Saint and Feria were blended 
into one. Such a day was called a semi-double or half 
double. Where the name of the Saint was barely 
mentioned the day was called a simple. At present 
these names are used for the purpose of deciding the 
dignity of feasts without reference to the Ferial Office 
atall. There are very few semi-doubles and hardly 
any simples. The Doubles are divided into doubles of 
the first class, doubles of the second class, greater 
doubles and ordinary doubles. The object of this di- 
vision is to decide which of two feasts must give way 
if they happen to come on the same day. Sometimes 
a feast is transferred to another date, sometimes it is 
suppressed but a mention or commemoration is made 
of it in the chief office and sometimes it disappears al- 
together. The rules which govern all those contingen- 
cies are very complicated and each year a book or 
calendar is compiled by one skilled in these matters. 
This book has all the feasts arranged for each day in 
the year and is known as an Ordo or Order, 

114. Summary.—The Church year is founded 
partly on the lunar year of the Jews and on the civil 
year of the Romans. It is regwated by two points, 
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of December of the civil year. 
Sunday after the full moon of the Vernal Equinox. 
The following table shows how the feasts depend on 


these points : 
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Christmas Cvele. 
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Year begins 

Second Sunday in 
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Wednesday 


Saturday 


Fourth Sunday in 
Vigil of Christmas. 


Christmas Day, Dec. 25. 


S. Stephen, ae A 
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Circumcision, New Year 
Vigil of Epiphany. 


Epiphany, Jan. 6. 
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SeptuagesimaSunday 
Sexagesima 


Quinquagesima 
Shrove Tuesday 
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Shrovetide. 


‘Wednesday) 
Friday Quarter Tense. 
Saturday f 
Second Sunday in 
Third Sunday in 
Mid-Lent or Fourth (Sunday in 
Passion Sunday. 
Friday, Soren Dolors B. V. M. 


Palm Sunday. 
Spy Wednesday = 
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Maundy Thursday $ 
Good Friday aa 
Holy Saturday, Vigil 


Easter Sunday. 

Easter Monday. | Easter Week. 
Easter Tuesday. { Octave. 

Low Sunday. Octave. 

Second Sunday after Easter. 

Patronage of St. Joseph or third after 

Easter. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


Monday 

Tuesday Rogations. 
_ Wednesday 
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Octave of Ascension 
Vigil of Pentecost. 
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Trinity Sunday. 
Corpus Christi Thursday. 


Second Sunday. Octave. | 
Octave. Thursday. 


Friday, Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Third Sunday. 


Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Eighth. 

Ninth. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth. 

Thirteenth. Quarter Tense af- 
Fourteenth. ter September I4th. 
Fifteenth. 

Sixteenth. 

Seventeenth. 

EKighteenth. 

Nineteenth. 

Twentieth. 

Twenty-first. 

Twenty-second. 
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Twenty-fifth. -\ the Sundays after 
Twenty-sixth. Epiphany are inserted 
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Last Sunday. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS, 


115. Uniforms.—The public officials of the Church 
act in the name of the Church as the public officials of 
the State act in the name of the people. Now we 
find that it is the custom for the civil officials to wear 
a certain style of clothing which marks them as the 
representatives of the State. Thus we have military 
uniforms, police uniforms, judges’ gowns and the like. 
In this country the use of distinctive clothes for gov- 
ernmental officials is not as extended as in other coun- - 
tries. But the custom is gradually growing and it is 
now sufficiently extensive to illustrate the principle 
that the public officials are distinguished by a peculiar 
dress. 

116. Vestments.—In the Church we find that the 
public officials also use a uniform when officiating at 
the divine services. The technical names for such 
uniforms are Vestments, Sacred Vestments or Ornaments. 
(See No. 64.) These Vestments are employed not 
only to mark the ministers as representatives of the 
Church but also for the purpose of maintaining the 
dignity and adding to the solemnity of the liturgy. 
When we go to visit one for whom we have great re- 
spect we always wish to appear in our best. So when 
we appear before Almighty God there is a natural in- 
clination todo Him as much honor at least as we 
‘would do to our fellow men. 

-117. Origin of Vestments.—It is very important 
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to remember that uniforms or vestments were orig- 
inally the ordinary dress of the people. In civil af- 
fairs as well as in ecclesiastical this is true. They 
represent a style of clothes which was once uni- 
versal, but has passed now from general use. The 
public have followed the changes of fashion, the officials 
have clung to the old shape and cut. In the Church 
it is certain that for five centuries the vestments worn 
in the liturgy differed in nothing from the clothes worn 
in civil life. They may have been of better stuff and 
it is true that once they were employed in the Church 
it was not permitted to turn them again to profane 
uses. After the invasions of the barbarians the style 
of civil garments was changed and thus the Church 
vestments obtained in the eyes of the people a special 
and peculiar form. 


118. The Cassock.—This is particularly remark- 
able in the case of the ordinary dress of the cleric. It 
is easy to understand that in the days of the persecu- 
tions the clergy would not distinguish themselves by 
affecting a special style of clothing. Indeed they 
wore the ordinary habiliments of the people and the 
distinction which afterwards grew up arose from the 
fact that the popular fashions changed, while the ec- 
clesiastics clung to the old styles. Thus the Cassock 
or Soutane which is a long black garment reaching to 
the heels is really the ancestor of the modern coat. If 
we lengthen the skirts of an ordinary ‘‘Prince Albert” 
and turn up the collar we have the Cassock. This 
was the ordinary garment of the people in the Middle 
Ages and all the modern styles of coats have arisen 
by cutting and slashing at the skirts and by turning 
down the coliar. The name Cassock probably comes 
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from the Italian word Cusa, a house, and the Cassock 
covered the whole body like a little house. It is called 
Soutane from the Latin word Suwbtus, under, because 
worn under the other vestments. In Catholic coun- 
fries like France and Italy the Cassock is worn by the 
clergy even on the streets. In the United States and 
other English-speaking countries it is used only in the 
church and house. The color of the Cassock varies 
with the rank of the person who wears it. The Pope’s 
Cassock is white, a Cardinal’s, red, a Bishop’s, purple, 
a priest’s, black. In seasons of penance and mourn- 
ing a Cardinal wears violet and a Bishop, black. The 
Cassocks of the members of some of the Religious Or- 
ders differ in shape and material from the Cassocks 
of the Diocesan clergy. The Cistercians and Domin- 
icans wear white, the Franciscans a dark brown. 
Among the Regulars the Cassock is known as the 
habit, from the French word habit, a coat. Whena 
member of a religious order is made a Bishop he re- 
tains the color peculiar to his order. 


119. Colors of Vestments.—From the preceding 
paragraph it will be seen that various colors are em- 
ployed in the vestments. Up to the sixth century 
the liturgical garments were white but during the 
Middle Ages an elaborate scheme of colors was de- 
vised. White being the original color is used on all 
feasts except those of saints who have shed their 
blood for the faith. Naturally for such Martyrs Red 
isinuse. It is also appropriately employed on the 
feasts commemorative of the various incidents of our 
Lord’s Passion afd on Pentecost Sunday in memory 
of the ‘tongues of fire’ which came down upon the 
Apostles. Violet is the color of mourning and is used 
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on occasions of public affliction and sorrow, as for in- 
stance during Lent. It appears on one feast namely 
that of the Holy Innocents and reminds vs of the 
“voice in Rama, lamentation and great mourning.” 
Green is the symbol of hope and of the resurrection 
and is used on all Sundays whereon White or Red or 
Violet is not appropriate. Black is set for the 
Liturgy of the dead and for Good Friday the anniver- 
sary of the Crucifixion. It should be noticed that the 
festival colors, that is to say, White, Red and Green, 
may be replaced by vestments of cloth of gold. Violet 
and black are the penitential colors and were former- 
ly considered as mere varieties of the one color. Hence 
they were interchangeable. In fact even now in cer- 
tain circumstances violet takes the place of black. 
Rose colored vestments are used at solemn Mass on 
the third Sunday in Advent and fourth in Lent. Blue 
vestments are permitted on the feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin in the churches of Spain. In the Oriental Lit- 
urgies the development of the color scheme has been 
much restricted. Many of the Eastern Churches still 
use white vestments exclusively. The Greek Church 
permits in addition the use of red in Masses for the 
dead and throughout Lent. 


120. Amice, Berretta, Mitre, Tiara, Cowl.—The 
ancient Romans did not wear hats. Those articles of 
dress came from the East and the true Romans pre- 
ferred to go bareheaded. If a head covering became 
necessary they used a fold of the toga or the blanket- 
like gown which was the national garment. For 
many centuries the priest celebrated Mass with bare 
head and neck but gradually an «blong piece of linen, 
representing the fold of the toga was put over the 
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head and tied arocnd the neck. This is known as the 
Amice which comes from a Latin word Amictus mean- 
ing a cloak. After the Mass had begun the 
Amice was pushed back from the head like a hood. 
At present the Dominican and Franciscan friars ob- 
serve this use but the custom of removing it from the 
head before Mass begins has become general. Ac- 
cordingly the priest now merely rests it on his head 
for « moment and then places it on his shoulders and 
round his neck. Inorder to fasten it securely two 
strings are attached to the upper corners. These 
pass under the arms and are brought round and tied 
in front. The Amice is made of linen and has a cross 
marked on it which the priest kisses before putting 
on. When vesting himself with it he says: ‘‘Place 
on my head, O Lord, the helmet of salvation to resist 
the attacks of the devil.” The prayer refers to the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians. 


Put ye on the armor of God that ye may be able to stand 
against the deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood: but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in the high places. 
Therefore take unto you the armor of God that ye may be 
able toresist in the evil day, and to stand inall things 
perfect. Stand therefore having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of justice, and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; and 
in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye may 
be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked 
one and take unto you the helmet of salvation; and the sword 
of the spirit, which is the word of God. (Chap. 6.) 


The disuse of the Amice as a head covering was 
facilitated by the introduction of the berretta. This 
was simply a cloth cap and was in general use by al) 
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classes. In the Lay of the Last Minstrel we read the 
description of the English yeoman : 
‘His coal-black hair shorn round and close 
‘Set off his sun-burned face; 
“Old England’s sign, Saint George’s cross, 
“His barret-cap did grace.”’ 

At present it is used solely by ecclesiastics and is a 
square cap with three or sometimes four prominences 
or projecting corners rising from its crown witha 
tassel usually in the middle where the corners meet. 
The color of the berretta matches the ordinary color of 
the cassock (No. 118.) In Rome the cap used by bishops 
was made oflincn, silk or other precious stuffs. Its shape 
developed on different lines from the berretta and it is 
now known as a Mitre. It consists of a band across 
the forehead like a crown the two ends of which hang 
down behind. From this band the cap rises to two 
points called the horns of the mitre. The mitre used 
by the Pope has only one horn but there are three 
bands or crowns around it. It is known as the tiara. 
The monks use a hood of the same material as the 
habit to cover their heads. This hood is called the 
Cowl from cucullus a Latin word meaning a cap or 
hood. In the picture of the German Bishop of the 
fifteenth century we see the two horns of the 
mitre but the ends of the bands which hang down be- 
hind are not visible. 


121. Alb, Girdle, Apparels, Surplice, Rochet.— 
Albus is the Latin for white and the Alb is a white 
garment. It was the common undergarment of the 
Greeks and Romans and consisted of a loose linen 
gown reaching from head to foot and provided with 
sleeves. Its shape has remained the same through all 
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the centuries. Inthe Middle Ages it was ornamented 
with square pieces Of colored embroidery sewed on at 
four places on the alb, namely on the two wrists and 
near the hem both before and behind. These pieces of 
embroidery are called Apparels. In modern times 
the alb is usually ornamented with a fringe of lace and 
sometimes this fringe is so deep that none of the orig- 
inal garment is at all visible. As the priest puts on 
the alb he says: ‘‘Make me white O Lord and cleanse 
my heart that having been made white in the blood of 
the Lamf I may obtain everlasting joy.” This prayer 
refers to the Apocalypse of St. John. 


I saw a great multitude standing before the throne and in 
the sight of the Lamb clothed with white garments and 
palms in their hands. And one of the ancients answered 
and said unto me: These that are clothed in white gar- 
ments, who are they and whence came they? And I said 
to him: My Lord, thou knowest. And he said to me, 
These are they who come out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their garments and have made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore they are before the 
throne of God, and they serve Him day and night in His 
temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell over 
them. They shall no more hunger nor thirst, neither 
shall the sun fall on them nor any heat, for the Lamb who 
is in the midst of the throne shall rule them, and shall lead 
them to the fountains of the waters of life and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. (Chapter vii.) 


As the Alb is a loose garment it is tied round the 
waist with a cord known as the girdle or cincture. 
The priest says while fastening it on: ‘“‘Gird me, O 
Lord, with the girdle of purity and extinguish in my 
loins the fire of lust that the virtue of self-restraint and 
chastity may remain in me.” The Alb is the common 
vestment for all the ministers at the altar. We find, 
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however, that in course of time it was much curtailed 
when not worn with other vestments. This shortened 
form of the Alb hardly reaches to the knee. In the 
case of Bishops it has narrow sleeves and is called a 
Rochet, a small coat, from the German Rock, a coat, 
When worn by other clerics it has wide sleeves and is 
called a Surplice. In the ninth century the monks 
used dresses of fur to protect them from the cold and 
damp during the long offices in church.  Pellis is the 
Latin for skin and super is over, so that superpelliceum, 
from which comes our swrplice, signifies merely a gar- 
ment worn over a fur dress. As in the case of the 
Alb, Surplices and Rochets are often fringed with 
linen lace and sometimes made entirely of that 
material. 


122. Maniple, Stole.—The Latin word manipulus 
means a handful and hence anything which was held 
in the hand as for instance, a handkerehief. As the 
alb has no pockets. the handkerchief was worn on the 
left sleeve and was called a Maniple. After the 
twelfth century it was made of precious materials 
and was highly ornamented. Thus it was gradually 
turned from its original use and became a liturgical 
ornament. However its first meaning is still referred 
to in the prayer which is said by the priest as he puts 
it on: “‘Be it mine O Lord to bear the maniple of 
weeping and sorrow that I may receive with joy the 
reward of toil.’”’ The length of the maniple when 
opened out is a little over three feet. | Another scarf 
made of the same stuff and almost of the same shape 
but three times as long is worn around the neck. This 
is known as the Stole from a Greek word meaning a 
garment, and like the sashes worn by certain military 
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officers is a sign of rank. Only those who have re- 
ceived deacon’s orders (No. 96) are allowed to use 
it. The deacon wears it like a scarf across his breast 
from left to right. As he is the minister at the altar 
it is necessary that his right hand should be free and 
as the Stole was much wider and more cumbersome 
in former times it was hung from the left shoulder. 
At Mass the priest wears the Stole crossed upon 
his breast in memory of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. The bishop however wears a metal cross and 
so he does not cross the stole but allows it hang 
down in parallel lines. Where the priest uses the 
stole outside of Mass he does so as a sign of the juris- 
diction or authority he has from his bishop and accord- 
ingly he wears it after the episcopal manner. While 
putting it on he says: ‘‘Give me back O Lord the 
garment of immortality which I lost in the sin of my 
first parents; and however unworthily I may ap- 
proach to Thy sacred mystery may I merit neverthe- 
less joy eternal.” 


123. Chasuble, Cope, Cappa Magna, Mozzetta, 
Mantelletta.—The common outer garment in use 
among the populations of the Roman Empire at 
the introduction of Christianity was a iarge cireular 
cloak with an opening in the center. Through this 
opening the head was inserted and the cloak fell from 
the neck to the heels completely covering the body 
like a bell or a little house. The ecclesiastical name 
for it comes like Cassock from casa (No. 112), Casula 
means a little house and Chasuble is the name of the 
outer vestment. In its original shape it completely 
covered the body and when it was necessary to use the 
hands the sides of the Chasuble were folded back. To 
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assist in thus freeing the arms the Chasuble was made 
from an oval instead of a circular piece of cloth and 
hence when worn it was longer at the back and in front 
than on the sides. The Chasuble of St. Thomas 
a Becxet which is still preserved at Sens in France 
shows this form. The change in the vestment did not 
stop here. The inconvenience of the folds hanging at 
the side led to cutting them away altogether so that 
the Chasuble as seen in most churches to-day consists 
merely of the front and back of the ancient Chasuble. 
The sides have disappeared completely. The priest 
says when putting it on: ‘‘O Lord who didst say My 
yoke is sweet and My burden light: grant that I may 
bear it in such manner as to ~ obtain Thy grace. 
Amen.” 


In order to render the ancient chasuble more con- 
venient it was sometimes cut up the middle thus form- 
ing a cloak open infront. This vestment is now pro- 
vided with a hood and is known asaCope. Unlike 
the chasuble it is not considered a sacrificial vestment 
but may be worn by all clerics and even by lay men. 
The clasp joining the front of the cope is called the 
Morse from the Latin mordere to bite. A silk vest- 
ment in the form of a cope but with along train and a 
silk or ermine hood is known as the Cappa Magna or 
Great Cope. It is used by Cardinals and Bishops. 
A very short silk cape with a small hood is worn by 
the Pope, Cardinals and Bishops over the Rochet. It 
is called the Mozetta, from an Italias word meaning 
shortened, as itis really a diminutive cope. The Mozz- 
etta is open in front but may be buttoned. The color 
varies as for the cassock. (No. 118). The Mantelletta 
or little mantle is a vestment made of silk or woolen 
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stuff somewhat in the shape of the Mozzetta but 
langer so that it covers the whole Rochet. It has no 
sleeves but is provided with openings at the sides for 
the arms. The colors are the same as for the Mozz- 
etta. 

124. Orphreys,—In ancient Rome a broad purple 
band was sewed on the garments of the Senators to 
distinguish their rank. The knights used a narrow 
band of the same color. In later times those orna- 
ments were used on Church vestments and as the ma- 
terial employed in making them was no longer purple 
stuff but more frequently gold braid they were known 
as Orphreys or Gold fringes, from the French words 
Or, gold and fraise, fringe. Besides serving as & border 
the Orphreys on chasubles in this country form a cross 
on the back and in front of the vestment fall in a 
straight line. But anciently there was a greater 
variety in the arrangement of them as may be seen 
from the picture of the chasuble of St. Thomas 
a’ Becket. 

125. Dalmatic, Tunic.—A long robe with sleeves 
and partly open at the side was introduced into Rome 
about the second century and speedily became fashion- 
able. As it was brought from Dalmatia it was called a 

Dalmatic. Originally the use of the Dalmatic was 
’ peculiar to the deacons of Rome but spread gradually 
therefrom to other parts of the Church. From the 
very earliest times it was worn also by bishops and we 
find that it was employed as well as the amice, alb, 
stole and cope by kings and emperors at their coron- 
ation. The Tunic was originally of the same shape as 
the dalmatic only a little shorter; at present they are 
identical in form. The Tunic is the proper vestment 
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for sub-deacons. The Orphreys on the Dalmatic and 
Tunic are arranged in parallel bands. 

126. Pallium.—The Pallium was a square woolen 
over-garment used by the Greeks and especially by 
the philosophers or learned men. Afterwards it was 
worn by Christians who devoted their lives to works 
of piety and to the study of divine things. In course 
of time the Pallium was used by the Bishops as a 
mark of their teaching authority. The Roman Pal- 
lium is the only Pallium used now. Like the stole it 
has been reduced to a narrow band which is worn 
over the shoulders with the ends hanging down the 
back and the breast. It is made of white wool and 
has four black crosses marked upon it. Each year 
two lambs are brought to the Church of St. Agnes at 
Rome. From their fleece the Pallium is made by the 
nuns of a local community. The Pallium is left all 
night on the tomb of St. Peter and is then sent to the 
Bishop for whom it is destined. It signifies the union 
which exists between the See of St. Peter and the 
other great Sees of Christendom. Hence it is very 
seldom given to a simple Bishop but it is always given 
to Archbishops, Patriarchs and the like who-have 
rule over other Bishops. The Pallium is worn only on 
the great feasts and then over the Chasuble. 


127. Scapulars, Cords.—The word Scapular comes 
from the Latin scapulae, the shoulders. It was a cloak 
which covered the shoulders and was formerly affected 
by the monks who wore it over their other dress when 
at work. At present it forms part of the habit 
(No. 118) of many of the Orders. It consists of a 
long strip of cloth with an opening for the head. It 
falls down over the cassock before and behind. An 
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abbreviated form of the Scapular is worn by lay peo- 
ple. This Scapular consists of two pieces of cloth 
worn on the breast and back after the manner of the 
monastic Scapular and connected over the shoulder 
by strings. The Scapular is the uniform of a society 
and the person who wears it performs certain re- 
ligious duties enjoined by the society. There are 
many such societies and therefore many Scapulars 
as for example, the Brown Scapular of the Car- 
melites, the Red Scapular of the Vincentians, the 
Blue Scapular of the Theatines, the White Scapular 
of the Dominicans and so on. Instead of the Scap- 
ular sometimes the girdle or Cord which fastens the 
habit round the waist is used. Its purpose however 
is the same, namely to serve as a mark of member- 
-ship in a certain society. 

128. Sandals, Stockings, Gloves.—The Sandal 
was aform of shoe or slipper once in common use. 
The ordinary heavy foot gear was in ancient times 
exchanged for lighter and often highly ornamented 
sandals when the ministers entered the church. At 
present this custom is observed only by Bishops when 
they celebrate Mass on great occasions. At such 
times they also use silk stockings and gloves. 


129. Ring, Pectoral Cross, Pastoral Staff, Crozier. 
—Among all the ancient nations the ring was looked - 
upon as a sign of honor aud power. Used as a seal it 
was as potent as the king’s signature; and he who 
held it was for the time all powerful. Hence, at his 
consecration a Bishop receives a Ring, which he wears 
on the third finger of his right hand as a sign of his 
episcopal authority and as a mark of the spiritual 
union® which exists between him and his Church. In 
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the Middle Ages, after the Mahomedans had con- 
quered Jerusalem, great military expeditions were or- 
ganized in Europe to recover the Holy Land. The 
men who enlisted in those armies wore a cross on their 
armor, and hence the expeditions were known as Cru- 
sades and the volunteers as Crusaders, from the Latin 
Cruciata, marked with a cross. Instead of wearing an 
ordinary cross some procured pieces of the very cross 
on which our Lord suffered and placed them in metal 
crosses richly wrought and hung them round their 
necks. This custom is still observed by Bishops who 
wear a Pectoral Cross which means a cross that is 
worn on the breast. Besides pieces of the true cross 
any relics are now used and the cross itself has be- 
come an emblem of Episcopal authority. As the 
Bishop is the chief pastor or shepherd of his flock he 
carries a staff like a shepherd’s crook. This is known 
as the Pastoral Staff and sometimes as a Crozier. 
The head of the staff is curved, the shaft straight and 
the lower end pointed. In some places it was the 
custom to hang a strip of cloth from the crook like a 
small banner. This cloth was wrapt round the shaft at 
the point where the Bishop’s hand held the staff in or- 
der to protect the delicate work from discoloration 
or injury from the natural moisture of the palm. This 
custom was the rule in Germany as we may see from 
the picture of the German Bishop of the fifteenth 
century. The title Crozier is properly applied to 
the Pastoral Staff but improperly to a processional 
cross which is borne before Archbishops. 

130. Summary.—The uniform of the officials of the 
Church marks them as public officers performing a 
public duty. The inferior ministers (No. 96) are 
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dressed in cassock, surplice and birretta. On certain 
occasions they may wear copes. The dress of the 
sub-deacon is in addition to the usual cassock and 
birretta, (1) Amice, (2) Alb, (3) Girdle, (4) Maniple, 
(5) Tunic. The dress of the deacon is the same as 
that of the sub-deacon except that he wears in addi- 
tion the stole over his shoulder; and the outer garment 
which when worn by the sub-deacon is called a Tunic, 
is, when worn by him, called a Dalmatic. In shape 
however these two vestments are precisely alike. 
The dress of the Priest is of course cassock and 
birretta and in addition (1) Amice, (2) Alb, (3) Girdle, 

(4) Maniple, (5) Stole, (6) Chasuble. It is to be under- 
* stood however that these vestments are worn only at 
the sacrifice. On other occasions he wears cassock, 
surplice and if necessary stole or cope. The Bishop 
who has the fulness of the priesthood wears all the 
vestments of the lower orders. On ordinary occasions 
he is dressed as a priest except that he wears the 
rochet under the amice and alb and alwayscarries the 
pectoral cross and ring. On solemn occasions he uses 
(1) Silk Stockings, (2) Sandals, (3) Cassock, (4) Ro- 
chet, (5) Amice, (6) Alb, (7) Girdle, (8) Pectoral Cross, 
(9) Stole, (10) Tunic, (11) Dalmatic, (12) Gloves, (13) 
Chasuble, (14) Mitre, (15) Ring, (16) Pastoral Staff, 
and (17) Maniple. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SACRED VESSELS. 


131. The Last Supper.—The institution of the 
_ Sacrifice of the Mass took place at the Last Supper. 
Hence the Mass has the form of a meal. It is the 
repetition of the Last Supper in memory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Consequently the vessels used thereat 
are such as are used at an ordinary meal, namely, a 
cup and dish. 

132. The Chalice.—The cup is known by its Latin 
name. Chalice comes from calyx, a cup. Formerly 
chalices were of various shapes like our glasses or 
cups but the most common form at present is that of 
a lily or tulip shaped cup springing from a stem and 
supported on a broad base. In the middle of the stem 
is a knob which renders it more easy for the priest to 
hold the chalice. Chalices were at first made of vari- 
ous materials such as glass, onyx, ivory, and even 
wood. According to the present law of the Church 
the cup at least must be of gold. If baser 
metals are used the cup must be gilt. In all ages the 
Christian people spared no expense in making the 
chalice worthy of the Precious Blood which it was des-_ 
tined to contain. The most beautiful specimens of 
goldsmiths’ work, both old and new, are found in the 
vessels of the altar. Some chalices have inscriptions 
such as a sentence from Scripture or a prayer for the 
donor or maker. When it was the custom of the peo- 
ple to receive the wine also at Communion very large 
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chalices were used. They were provided with handles 
and were known as Ministerial Chalices. In the giv- 
ing of Communion to a great many there was danger 
that some of the Precious Blood might be spilled and 
lost. To obviate this difficulty the chalices were pro- 
vided with silver tubes fastened on a pivot which 
allowed the communicants to participate without 
danger of irreverence. This custom exists now only 
in one place, namely in Rome when the Pope celebrates 
solemn Mass. He and the deacon assisting him com- 
municate in both kinds and through the silver reed. 

133. The Cruets.—The wine and water for the 
sacrifice are contained in two small bottles or vials. 
These vials are called Cruets from the same root as 
crock. They are usually made of glass so that there 
may be no difficulty in distinguishing their contents, 
but cruets of the precious metals are also employed. 
They are accompanied by a plate or basin on which 
they stand. 

134. The Paten.—A small open dish which covers 
the mouth of the chalice and which contains the bread 
required for the sacrifice is called the Paten. (Latin, 
Patens, open.) It must be of the same material as the 
chalice. Formerly the Paten was a large dish or tray 
sometimes weighing as much as twenty-five or thirty 
pounds. The reason of its great size was that it con- 
tained the bread which after consecration was to be 
received by the communicants. 

135. Ciborium, Pyx.—The bread for the use of 
the communicants is now reserved in a closed vessel 
like the chalice but with a broader and shallower cup. 
it is simply a paten fitted with a stand and lid, Its 
name ‘is borrowed from the canopy which formerly 
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covered the altar (No. 79), the Ciborium. It is made 
of the same material as the paten. A small round and 
flat box, in shape somewhat like awatch case and 
made of gold or silver, is used for carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament to thedying. Itis known as the 
Pyx which is the Greek for a box, 


136. Ostensorium, Monstrance.—In No, 82 we 
saw that the Blessed Sacrament was reserved in ves- 
sels shaped like a tower. Whenever the devotion of 
the people suggested the showing of the Sacred Species 
for adoration, a tower with glass or crystal sides was 
used. This was called the Monstrance or Ostensor- 
ium, both words meaning, showing or pointing out. In 
order to hold the Blessed Sacrament -n place a con- 
trivance known as the Lunette or crescent is used, so- 
called because itis shaped like the horned moon. In 
modern times the tower-tabernacle, has developed 
into the sun-tabernacle which is a tower whose 
top consists of a circular piece of crystal surrounded 
by rays. This is the form of the monstrance now in 
general use. 

137. Veils and Linens.—In the Book of Numbers 
we read that the ministers of.God’s service in the Old 
Law were ordered to wrap up in cloths the vessels 
used in the sanctuary lest they should be touched by 
profane hands. This wrapping up of vessels applied 
to sacred uses is a mark of respect and we find that 
even in ordinary life we take care to cover or wrap 
up anything we deem of value. Hence whenever the 
sacred vessels were used in the Liturgy we find that 
they are taken to and from the altar covered with 
veils. The veil used by the priest when conv. y ng the 
vessels containing the Blessed Sacrament is cailed the 
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Humeral Veil and is an oblong vestment covering the 
shoulders. (Latin, humerus, the shoulder.) It is also 
used when giving Benediction and the Sub-deacon em- 
ploys it to cover the paten which he holds during a 
portion of the Mass. A smaller form of the humeral 
veil is used to cover the chalice. It is of the same 
color and material as the vestments. A linen napkin 
is spread directly under the chalice. It is about two 
feet square though formerly it was much larger. On 
it is placed not only the chalice but the bread which is 
to be consecrated. Hence it is known as the Corporal 
or what contains the Body of the Lord. (Corpus, a 
body, Latin.) When the corporal was larger a fold of 
it was drawn over the mouth of the chalice to exclude 
dust, insects or the like that might fall into the wine. 
At present a piece of cardboard covered with linen is 
used for this purpose. It is called the Pall from the 
Latin Paila, a covering. A napkin called the Purifica- 
tor is also used for the purpose of cleaning the chalice 
anlof wiping the priest’s mouth and fingers after he 
has received the Sacred Blood. 


138. Preparation of the Chalice.—The linens and 
veils described above are all put on the chalice before 
the Mass. First tie Purificator is folded into an 
oblong strip, placed over the mouth of the chalice and 
allowed to hang down on both sides. Over the Puri- 
ficator is put the Paten containing the host or bread 
for the sacrifice. The Pall covers the Paten and over 
all the Veil is thrown. The Corporal is contained in a 
case or burse made of the same material as the veil and 
is placed on the top of all. At high Mass the chalice 
with its coverings stands on the credence (No. 89) and 
the humeral veil covers table and all, 
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139. Consecration of Vessels.—Chalices and 
Patens are dedicated to God’s service by a solemn 
form of consecration. The vessels thus devoted tc 
God’s service may never again be put to profane 
or common use. The only reason for which they might 
be broken up and sold is to relieve the necessities of 
the poor ina time of great calamity or for the re- 
demption of captives. Those who are notin major 
orders (No. 96) are not permitted to touch the chalice 
or paten. Juaymen however who are employed as 
sextons are by the necessity of the case dispensed 
from this prohibition. 

140. Summary.—The vessels used in the Mass are 
those which would be used at an ordinary meal namely 
a cup and dish or the Chalice and Paten. The linens 
are one napkin to spread under the cup and dish, the 
Corporal, and another napkin with which to wipe the 
lips and hands, the Purifier. For the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament we have the Ciborium and Pyx 
and for the showing of it to the people, the Monstrance. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE LAST SUPPER. 


141. The Order of the Mass.—The central act of 
Christian worship is the Sacrifice of the Mass. This 
sacrifice is the same as that of the cross because we 
have the same priest, the same victim and the same 
ends for which the sacrifice is offered. It differs 
from the sacrifice of the cross inasmuch as it is 4n 
unbloody offering since Christ having shed His blood 
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once can suffer now no more. As we have seen (No. 
41) the sacrifice is accompanied by various prayers 
and the whole function is known as the Mass. Tor 
the sake of uniformity and for the decent carrying 
out of those functions the form of the prayers is pre- 
scribed and the manner in which they are to be said. 
The various actions or ceremonies which also occur in 
th> Mass are set forth in their proper order so that 
there may be nc confusion or indecorum. This order 
of prayers and ceremoniés is known as the Order of 
the Mass or in Latin Ordo Missae. From what has 
been said in No. 22 we may see that the Order of the 
Mass is not the same in the various liturgies. This 
however applies to matters which are not essential. 
The sacrifice itself is the same and even the words 
which are most intimately connected with the sacri- 
fice if not actually the same show by their likeness 
that they have been derived from a common source. 
142. Development of the Order.—We must not 
suppose that the Order of the Mass as it exists now 
in the Roman Liturgy grew up in a day or in a year 
or in a century. The essential portion of it, or the 
sacrifice proper, was instituted by our Lord and re- 
mains precisely the same as He left it. This essential . 
portion is surrounded by prayers instituted by the. 
Apostles, which are practically the same now as they 
were nineteen hundred years ago. Added to these 
are prayers and ceremonies which have been in- 
stituted from time to time by the Church, either to 
prepare better for the celebration of the sacrifice or 
to show forth more clearly its nature to the people. 
Al) these elements have been weldeé into one great 
service of prayer and praise and sacrifice known as 
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the Mass. In the Eastern Churches the same ele- 
ments have been taken and have been combined in a 
different manner. The Order alone, we must always 
bear in mind, differs, not the things themselves. This 
difference arises from the various necessities and 
tastes of various peoples. The Church is established 
to teach them and she teaches them in the ways best 
adapted to their capacities. These rites and cere- 
monies are, as it were, the clothes of religion. They 
are different for different people, but the religion it- 
self and the sacrifice which is its life remain one and 
the same. ‘‘Thou in the beginning, O Lord, didst 
found the earth: and the heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou shalt con- 
tinue: and they shall grow old asa garment and as a 
vesture shalt Thou change them and they shall be 
changed: but Thou art the self-same and Thy years 
shall not fail.” 


And whereas it is becoming that holy things should be ad- 
ministered in a holy manner and whereas this sacrifice is 
the most holy of all things therefore the Catholic Church 
to the end that it might be worthily and reverently offered 
and shown forth hath instituted many centuries ago a 
sacred Canon or Order which is so free from all error that 
there is contained therein nothing that doth not manifest 
in the highest degree holiness and a certain love. For it 
is composed both of the very words of our Lord and of the 
traditions of the apostles and also of the ordinances of the 
holy pontiffs. (Council of Trent, Session 22, Chap. 4.) 


143. The Passover or Pasch.—In No. 105 we saw 
that the great festival of the Jews was the Pasch or 
Passover. This festival was celebrated each year not 
only in the Temple but in the homes of the people. It 
commemorated the deliverance of the Jews from the 
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land of Egypt and from the house of bondage. The 
chief portion of the ceremony consisted in the slaying 
of the Paschal lamb and the eating thereof with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs in memory of the 
night when the children of Israel started on their long 
jovrney to the promised land. As the deliverance 
from Egypt was a prophecy of the deliverance of all 
the human race from the bondage of sin; so the Paschal 
‘amb was a prophecy of Christ, the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world; and the paschal 
meal became the prophecy of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Jews ate the paschal meal and recited thereat how God 
had .brought them from under the sway of the op- 
pressor. The Christians were ordered to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper and to show forth His death until 
He should come. His death wrought our redemption 
and the mystical renewal of that death in the sacrifice 
of the Mass applies the fruits of redemption to our 
souls. 

144. The Last Supper.—Hence it was that our 
Lord instituted the Eucharist at the last passover 
meal He took with His disciples. He sent them into 
the city and at a certain house they prepared all 
things for Him according to the law. When all was 
ready He came with the twelve. After they had 
partaken of the paschal meal he instituted the Euch- 
arist, the passover of the New Law and from the 
supper room He went to Gethsemani to be betrayed 


into the hands of His enemies. 
Now on the first day of the unleavened bread when they 
sacrificed the pasch the disciples say toHim: Whither 
wilt Thou that we go and prepare for Thee to eat the pasch, 
And He sendeth two of. His disciples and saith to them: 
Go ye into the city; and there shall meet you a man carry: 
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ing a pitcher of water; follow him. And whithersoever he 
shall goin, say tothe master of the house: The Master 
saith, Where is my refectory, where 1 may eat the pasch 
with my disciples? And he will show you a large dining- 
room furnished; and there prepare ye forus' And His 
disciples went their way and came into the city; and they. 
found as He had told them and they prepared the pasch. 
‘St. Mark, Chap. 14.) 

And when the hour was come He sat down and the twelve 
Apostles with Him. And He said unto them: With de- 
sire I have desired to eat this pasch with you before I suf- 
fer. ForIsay unto you that from this time I will not eat 
it till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And having 
taken the chalice He gave thanks and said: Take and di- 
vide itamong you. ForI say unto you that I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, till the kingdom of God 
come. And taking bread He gave thanks and brake and 
gave to them saying: This is My body which is given for 
you. Do this fora commemoration of me. In like manner 
the chalice also after he had supped saying: This is the 
chalice, the new testament of My blood which shall be 
shed for you. (St. Luke, Chap. 22.) 

And a hymn being said they went out unto Mount Olivet. 
(Sc. Matthew, Chap. 26.) 


145. The Ritual of the Paschal Meal.—As the 
Paschal meal was a religious observance it was ac- 
companied by religious ceremonies which are observed 
by the Jews even to the present day. Some of those 
were prescribed in the Law of Moses. - Thus we read 
that when they had slain the lamb and sprinkled the 
door posts with its blood God continues : 

Thou shalt keep this thing as a law for thee and thy chil- 
dren forever. And when ye have entered into the land 
which the Lord will give youas He hath promised, ye 
shall observe these ceremonies and when your children 
shall say to you what is the meaning of this service ? ye 


shall say tothem: It is the victim of the passage of the 
Lord. when He passed over the houses of the children of 
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Israel in Egypt striking the Egyptians and saving our 
houses. (Exodus, Chap. xii). 


In the course of time many other ceremonies were 
added and prayers. After the lamb had been sacri- 
ficed it was taken to the home of the family and the 
meal was prepared. Instead of sitting up to the 
table as we do the participants reclined on their left 
sideé$ on couches. A cup of wine was filled for each 
one and was solemnly blessed. The cup was then 
drunk and the celebrators washed their hands. 


After this a table was brought in containing the 
bitter herbs, the unleavened bread and a dish in which 
there was a compound of dates, raisins or other fruit 
steeped in vinegar. The head of the family or presi- 
dent of the meal took some of the bitter herbs dipped 
it in the dish ate a small portion thereof and gave a 
similar bit toeach one who reclined at the table. 

A second cup of wine was now poured out and the 
son in accordance with the command in Exodus quoted 
above asked his father the ‘‘ meaning of this service.” 
The father answered by reciting the history of the de- 
liverance from Egypt and concluded by an exhortation 
to give thanks unto the Lord God Who did such great 
things for His people. The participants answered by 
singing the first part of the Egyptian Hallel. Hallel 
is derived from a Hebrew word meaning to sing and is 
applied toa hymn of praise. From the same root 
comes the Alleluia which is used in the Liturgy to ex- 
press joy. The Egyptian Hallel consists of six Psalms 
namely 112, 113, 114, 115,116 and 117. It is called the 
Egyptian Hymn because it relates to the deliverance 
of the Jews from Egypt. The first part which is sung 
after the account of the Hxodus or going out (Greek, 
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Exodos, a marching forth) contains Psalm 112 which 
begins : 
Praise the Lord, O ye children, 
Praise ye the name of the Lord, 
Blessed be the name of Lord 
From henceforth now and forevermore, 
And the first part of Psalm 113: 
When Israel went out of Egypt 
The house of Jacob from a barbarous people 
Juda was made his sanctuary 
Israel his dominion etc. 

When they had sung this part of the hymn the sec- 
ond cup was blessed and consumed. The lamb was 
then eaten, and after a third cup of wine the grace 
after meals was recited and the supper was properly 


at an end. 

However a fourth cup was filled and the partici- 
pants sang the second portion of the hymn. This con- 
sisted of the remainder of Psalm 113: 

Not unto us O Lord, not unto us, 
But to Thy name give glory. 

Psalm 114: 

I have loved because the Lord will hear 
The voice of my prayer. 
Psalm 115 : 
I haye believed therefore have I spoken 
But I have been humbled exceedingly. 
Psalm 116: 
O praise the Lord all ye nations 
Praise Him all ye people. 

And Psalm 117: 

Give praise to the Lord for He is good, 
For His mercy eudureth forever, 

Let Israel now say that He is good, 
For His mercy endureth forever. 

This last Psalm is in the form of a Litany, the sec- 
ond line in the verse is a reply made by the congre- 


co 
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gation ‘‘For His mercy endureth forever.” Now it 
was the custom to close the singing of this Psalm by 
the addition of Psalm 135 which has a similar form : 


Praise the Lord for He is good 
For His mercy endureth forever. 


This Psalm is called the Great Hallel or the Great 
Hymn and with it the paschal meal was brought to a 
close. 


146. The Ritual of the Last Supper.—As our Lord 
celebrated the Pasch after the manner of the Jews 
we may therefrom, with a certain probability, recon- 
struct the ritual and incidents of the Last supper. 
After the pasch had been prepared, Christ entered the 
Supper Room and reclined at the table together with 
His disciples. While sitting down He uttered the 
prophecy of His death and resurrection: ‘‘With desire 
have I desired to eat this pasch with you before 1] 
suffer for I say unto you that from this time I will not 
eat it, till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.’”’ Then 
the first cup of wine was poured out and blessed ac- 
cording to the formula. ‘Blessed art Thou O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, Who hast created the 
fruit of the vine,” etc. As He gives this cup to His 
disciples He repeats the prediction of His resurrection: 
“Take and divide it among you for I say to you that I 
will not drink of the fruit of the vine till the kingdom 
of God come.” 

Those repeated references to the near approach of 
the kingdom revived the old dispute amongst the 
Apostles as to which should be the greater. The 
dispute was accentuated by the difficulty of seating 
them at table for with the Jews as with us certain 
seats were more honorable than others. Wherefore 
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after the first cup’ He took the basin which served for 
the washing of their hands and having girded Himself 
with a towel washed His disciples’ feet. While the 
table with the bitter herbs and the other necessaries 
were preparing, He taught them the meaning of 
His action and the necessity of humility for those who 
were to be rulers of the Church. ‘‘The rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them and they that have power 
over them are called ‘beneficent,’ but be that is 
greater among you let him become as the younger 
and he that is the leader as he that serveth.” 

When the table was prepared with the bitter herbs, 
the unleavened bread and the other dishes He grew 
troubled in spirit and made known to the Apostles 
the presence of the traitor amongst them. Christ re- 
clined at the head of the table leaning on His left 
hand. St. John reclined on the left side of the table 
as the Gospel says, ‘‘leaning on the breast of Jesus.” St. 
Peter sat on the opposite side occupying the place of 
honor, at the right. While the disciples were looking 
at one another in consternation and asking ‘“‘Is it I 
Lord,” Peter beckoned to John to ask who was the 
traitor. None of them had heard the answer which 
our Lord had given to Judas, ‘“Thou sayest it.” In an- 
swer to John’s question Christ dipped a piece of bread 
in the dish containing the fruits and vinegar and 
banded it to Judas. As soon as the traitor had eaten 
the morsel he left the table. 


The second cup of wine was drunk and the first part 
of the Hallel was sung. The hymn refers to the glory 
of God and to the redemption of Israel from Egypt 
and our Lord applies it to the glory He gives to His 
Father, to the redemption of the world from the bond- 
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age ofsin. ‘‘Now is the Son of man glorified and 
God is glorified in Him.” He proceeds immediately 
to speak of His death and commands them to love one 
another. Peter interrupts Him and protests that 
he will lay down his life for Him. Our Lord then 
solemnly foretells His desertion by all His Apostles. 
Nevertheless He has prayed especially for Peter and 
now He constitutes Peter the confirmer of his breth- 
ren. ‘Thou being once converted confirm thy 
brethren.” lated with this commission Peter pro- 
tests again:. ‘“‘Lord I am ready to go with Thee both 
into prison and to death.” In answer he hears the 
sad words: ‘‘Before the cock shall crow twice thou 
shalt deny me thrice.”” The Lamb was eaten, and 
after the third cup, grace was said, and while the 
second part of the Hallel was sung, the fourth cup 
was filled out. Then they closed with the Great 
Hallel one singing the first portion of the verse and 
the others giving the refrain in chorus, 


PSALM 135. 
i 


Praise ye the Lord for he is good, 
Refrain: For his mercy endureth forever; 
Praise ye the God of gods, 
Refrain: For his mercy endureth forever; 
Praise ye the Lord of lords, 
Refrain: For his mercy endureth forever. 


I. 


Who alone doth great wonders. Ref. 

Who made the heavens in understanding. Ref. 
Who established the earth above the waters. Ref. 
Who made the great lights. Ref. 

The sun torule the day. Ref. 

The moon and the stars torule the night. Ref. 
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Who smote Egypt with their first born. Ref. 

Who brought out Israel from among them. Ref. 

With a mighty hand and with a stretched out arm. Ref, 
Who divided the Red Seainto parts. Ref. 

And brought Israel through the midst thereof. Ref. 
And overthrew Pharao and his host in the Red Sea. Ref. 
Who led His people through the desert. Ref. 

Who smote great kings. Ref. 

And slew great kings. Ref. 

Sehon king of the Amorrhites. Ref. 

And Og king of Basan. Ref. 

And He gave their land for an inheritance. * Ref. 

For an inheritance to his servant Israel. : 


IV. 


For He was mindful of us in our affliction. Ref, 
And He redeemed us from our enemies. Ref. 
Who giveth food to all flesh. Ref, 


When they reached this portion of the hymn Jesus 
took bread and blessed and brake it and gave to His 
disciples and said: ‘“Take ye and eat this is My Body. 
And taking the cup, he gave thanks and gave to 
them, saying: Drink ye all of this, for this is My Blood 
of the new testament which shall be shed for many 
unto remission of sins.”’ 

This was the food which He had promis.d them long 
before, when He said, My flesh is meat indeed, and 
My blood is drink indeed. He changed the bread into 
His body and the wine into His blood and He left this 
mystery to be the comfort and the nourishment of His 
disciples. Then He began the farewell address which 
is found in the 14th, 15th and 16th chapters of the 
Gospel of St. Jobn. Therein he comforts His disciples, 
telling them that He will remain among them as the 
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vine of which they are the branches, that the Holy 
Ghost will come to instruct them in all truth, and that 
whatsoever they shall ask in His name the Father 
shall give them. Finally, as the great High Priest, 
He offers to God the prayers contained in the 17th 
chapter of St. John for His Apostles and for His whole 
Church. ‘‘And not for them only doI pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in Me.”’ 
He concludes with reference to His presence in the 
Sacrament and the love which through that Sacra- 
ment should be in their hearts, ‘‘ that the love where- 
with thou hast loved Me may be in them and I in 
them.” 


The last verses of the Hallel were then sung and 
they left the supper room for Mount Olivet. 
Give glory to the God of heaven 
For His mercy endureth forever— 


Give glory to the Lord of lords 
For His mercy endureth forever. 


147. Summary.—In the Last Supper our Lord 
observed the ordinary ritual of the paschal meal. At 
the close of the celebration He had instituted the 
Eucharist. The institution therefore was prefaced 
by the recitation of the Great Hymn of Thanksgiving 
known as the Great Hallel and it was followed by the 
Farewell Discourse of our Lord in which He had in- 
sisted on three great points, Ist, His real presence in 
the Eucharist as a victim (No. 12). 2nd, The Office 
of the Holy Ghost as teacher of this truth to the faith- 
ful. 3d. The necessity of praying for the whole 
church, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE APOSTOLIC LITURGY. 


- 148. The Breaking of Bread.—When our Lord in- 
stituted the Eucharist He commanded His Apostles, 
‘Do this in commemoration of me.” Though the Last 
Supper took the place of the Paschal meal we find 
that its celebration was not restricted to once a year. 
On the contrary we read in the “Acts of the 
Apostles” or the book which tells of the history of 
the Church that the disciples were ‘‘continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple and breaking bread from 
house to house.” As explained in No. 49 the “break- 
ing of bread” meant the obsérvance of the Lord’s 
Supper. This frequent celebration marks the first 
break between the Jewish custom and the new Chris- 
tian service. The Jewish Passover was observed only 
once a year; the Christian Passover became a weekly 
if not a daily celebration. Hence the ceremonies pe- 
culiar to the Jewish Passover supper were naturally 
abandoned and those only retained which were closely 
connected with the institution of the Eucharist. In 
No. 146 we saw that the consecration of the 
bread and wine took place at the fourth cup of the 
Paschal meal. Hence the second part of the Egyptian 
Hallei and the whole of the Great Hallel are the pray- 
ers which led immediately up to it. 

149. The Synagogue Sabbath Service.—Instead 
therefore of the prayers and ceremonies of the paschal 
meal proper the Apostles borrowed from the Jews a — 
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form of service to stand as an introduction to the 
celebration of the Eucharist. As is well known the 
Jews had only one Temple in which sacrifice might be 
offered. This temple was in Jerusalem and to visit it 
at certain times was one of the obligations laid on the 
people by the Old Law. But as the people needed 
frequent religious instruction every community had. a 
building known as a Synagogue. The word has pre- 
cisely the same meaning as ecclesia (No. 59), and is 
applied both to the assembly and to the house in 
which the congregation met. On the Sabbath Day 
(No. 103) the Jews gathered in their synagogues to 
worship God and to listen to the reading of the Bible. 
The order to be observed was directed by one or more 
rulers or presidents who called on fit persons to 
perform the various functions. The chief action 
was the reading of the Old Testament. The Jews di- 
vided it into three portions—the Law, the Prophets 
and the Sacred Writings. The Law consisted of the 
Books of Moses, the Prophets comprehended not only 
the prophecies (with the exception of Daniel) but the 
historical books of Josue, Judges and Kings. The Sa- 
cred Writings included all the other books of the Old 
Testament. In the Scripture we find the expression, 
the “‘ Law and the Prophets,” used for the whole Bi- 
ble as it existed before Christ. Now, the various 
books were sub-divided into sections or lessons. On 
the Sabbath the President of the Synagogue called on 
one of the members to read a lesson, when he had fin- 
ished, another followed with another lesson. These 
lessons were begun and ended with short prayers or 
blessings. Afterwards a sermon was delivered, ex- 
plaining what had been read. In the fourth chapter 
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of St. Luke’s Gospel we find this ritual set forth. 


And Jesus came to Nazareth where He was brought up; 
and He went into the synagogue according to His custom 
on the Sabbath day; and He rose up to read. And the 
book of Isaias, the prophet, was delivered unto Him and as 
He opened the book He found the place where it was writ- 
ten : 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Wherefore He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor; 

He hath sent me to heal the contrite of heart, 

To preach deliverance to the captives 

And sight to the blind; 

To set at liberty them that are bruised; 

To preach the acceptable year of the Lord and the day 
of reward. 


And when He had closed the book He restored it to the at- 
tendant and sat down and the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fixed on Him. And He began to say to them: ‘‘This 
day is fulfilled this Scripture in your ears.”’ 


When the Apostles were preaching the Gospel they 
imitated the practice of our Lord and took occasion 
at the reading of the Scriptures to preach His doc- 
trine. 

Now Paul and they that were with him came to Antioch in 
Pisidia and entering into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day they sat down. And after the reading of the law and 
the prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent to them say- 
ing: Yemen, brethren, if ye have any word of exhorta- 
tion to make to the people, speak. Then Paul rising up 
and with his hand bespeaking silence, said: Ye men of 
Israel and ye that fear God give ear, etc. (Acts, Oh. 13.) 

Hence it is not surprising that when the Christians 
were cast out of the synagogues and had assemblies 
of their own tiey still held to the old practice of read- 
ing and explaining the Scriptures before the breaking 


—— 
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of bread. When the books of the New Testament 
were written extracts from them were also recited. 
The four Gospels or the four accounts of our Lord's 
life and sayings were held in especial honor and a 
reading from them always formed part of this intro- 
ductory service among the Christians. The blessings 
which were said in the synagogue before and after the 
lessons appear as psalms or prayers recited be- 
tween the readings. Hence we have the order of 
the first portion of the Christian Liturgy, namely one 
or more lessons from the Old and New Testaments fol- 
lowed by an extract from the Gospels with psalms in- 
terspersed, and a sermon explaining the Scripture. 


150. The Prayers.—The Passover meal in the Old 
Law closed with the grace said after the third cup, 
hence the Passover meal in the New Law opened with 
the second half of the Egyptian Hallel and the prepa- 
ration of the fourth cup. As we have seen the special 
ceremonies of the paschal meal fell into disuse when 
the Eucharist became a daily celebration. Their place 
was supplied by the service used in the synagogue. 
The recitation however of the second portion of the 
Hallel and the following rites owing to their close con- 
nection with the institution of the Eucharist were 
continued. It must be always borne in mind that 
such a continuation does not mean that those psalms 
or prayers were recited word for word. As we saw 
in No. 29 the Liturgies were not written and conse- 
quently men had to depend exclusively on their mem- 
ories. Again a large latitude was allowed in making 
explanatory additions to the clauses in prayers so that 
the circumstances and needs of the people would be 
more fully set forth. Hence the prayers in the ritual 
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of the Paschal meal give the substance rather than 
the words to the prayers in the Christian liturgy 
which have descended from them. A good example of 
this process is to be seen in the evolution of the second 
part of the Egyptian Hallel. This hymn was sung 
after the Passover feast and began with the ninth 
verse of Psalm 113. 
i 


Not unto us O Lord, not unto us 

But to Thy name give glory 

For Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s sake, 
Lest the nations should say, 

Where is their God ? 


But our God is in heaven, 
He hath done all things that He willed; 

The idols of the nations are silver and gold, 
The work of men’s hands. 

They have mouths but they speak not; 
Eyes have they and they see not; 

They have ears and they hear not; 

Noses have they but they smell not; 
They have hands but they handle not; 
Feet have they but they walk not; 

Neither cry they out in their throat. 
They that make them shall be like unto them; 
Yea every one that trusteth in them, 


if. 


The house of Israel hath hoped in the Lord : 
He is their helpe > and their shield. 


The House of Aaron hath hoped in the Lord: 
He is their helper and their shield. 


They that fear the Lord have hoped in the Lord: 
He is their helper and their shield, 


Il. 
The Lord hath been mindful of us 
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He hath blessed the house of Israel; 
He hath blessed the house of Aaron. 


He hath blessed all them that fear the Lord, 
The lit‘le ones together with the old. 


TVs 


The Lord increase you more and more, 
You and your children. 


Blessed are ye of the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


The heaven of heavens is the Lord’s; 
But the earth hath He given to the children of men. 


The dead shall not praise Thee, Lord, 
Nor all they who go down unto hell; 


But we who live will bless the Lord 
From this time forth for evermore. 


The-first part of this hymn contains a prayer which 
contrasts the true God with the idols of the pagans 
and concludes with a petition for the overthrow of 
heathendom. The second and third parts are built in 
the form of a litany or responsive prayer. In II. the 
persons for whom prayer is offered are set forth, 
namely the whole people or the ‘‘House of Israel;” 
the priests or the ‘‘House of Aaron;” the Proselytes, 
or the converts of Judaism. Proselyte’ is a Greek word 
meaning new comer. In the Bible Proselytes are com- 
monly knownas “‘They that fear the Lord.” In IIT. these 
prayers are formally offered and received, ‘‘The Lord 
hath been mindful of us.” The various classes are 
then repeated, ‘‘The house of Israel,” ‘“The house of 
Aaron,” ‘‘Them that fear the Lord both little and 
great.” The fourth part of the hymn contains the 
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priestly benediction or the formula given to Aaron 
for the blessing of the people. Following this model 
we find that after the readings and sermon the Chris- 
tian Liturgy began with prayers in the form ofa 
Litany for the various classes in the Church, The 
deacon or priest announced the separate intentions 
or objects as in Part II. of the Egyptian Hallel and 
the priest prayed for these intentions or objects as in 
Part III. The beginning of the Mass on Good Friday 
in the Roman Liturgy still retains this ancient form. 
If we turn to a Holy Week book or a manual contain- 
ing the liturgy for the week before Easter (No 106) we 
shall find that on Good Friday the order of the service 
is as follows: The priest and his ministers come to 
the altar and prostrate themselves before it while the 
acolytes (No. 96) cover it with a linen cloth (No. 85). 
After a short interval the priest rises and the reader 
recites a lesson from the Prophets; at the close a 
hymn is sung and a short prayer offered correspond- 
ing to the blessings described in No, 149. A lesson 
from the Law follows and a second hymn. The third 
lesson is from the Gospel after which the sermon may 
be preached. Then the priest begins the prayers for 
all sorts and conditions of men. He first announces — 
the intention : 
Let us pray, beloved brethren, for the holy Church of God: 
that our God and our Lord may deign to give it peace and 
concord and protection throughout the earth, subjecting to 
it principalities and powers; and that He may grant to us 
that living a quiet and peaceful life we may glorify God 
the Father Almighty. Let us pray. 


The Deacon then gives the command: 
Let us bend our knees, 
When all have knelt for a moment in silent prayer 
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the Sub-deacon signals them to arise with the words: 
Rise up. 
The Priest prays for the intention already an- 
nounced : 
Almighty and everlasting God Who hast revealed Thy 
glory to all nations in Christ, guard the works of Thy 
mercy that Thy Church spread through the whole world 
may continue witha steadfast faith in the confession of 
Thy Name through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 
After this follow prayers in the same form for the 
Priesthood, for the converts, for them that are sick 
and in prison or on journeys, for the heretics and schis- 
matics, for the Jews and for the pagans. In the 
Mass at present there is a set form of words for the 
priest’s prayer but originally he chose his own words. 
151. The Kiss of Peace.—After the prayers the 
faithful saluted each other with the kiss of peace. In 
the Bible we find that kissing was a sign of affection 
not only between those related by blood or love but 
also between those joined by friendship or service. 
Thus we read that when St. Paul was taking farewel! 
of the Church at Ephesus the elders fell on his neck 
and kissed him, 
And Paul sent from Miletus to Ephesus and called the el- 
ders of the Church. And when they were come to him and 
were together he said: ‘‘Ye know from the first day that 
I came into Asia in what manner I have been with you for 
all the time ete.”? And when he had said these things he 
knelt down and prayed with them all. And there was 
much weeping among them all and they fell on the neck of 
' Paul and kissed him, being grieved most of all for the word 
which he had said, that they should see his face no more. 
(Acls of the Apostles, Ch. 20.) 
At the close of many of the Epistles or Letters of 
Saints Peter and Paul we read the exhortation: ‘‘Sa- 
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lute one another with a holy kiss” because this cere- 
mony was in common use among the Christians to 
show their union and their love. The recitation of 
the Prayers marked the approach to the celebration 
of the Eucharist. In the account of the Last Supper 
we see that at this period our Lord gave His dis- 
ciples the new commandment of love: 

A new commandment I give unto you that ye love one an- 

other, as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. 


By this shall men know that ye are My disciples if ye have 
love for one another. (St. John Ch, 13.) 


It was therefore natural that the faithful should 
now manifest their love by the “holy kiss.” There 
was a further reason however for its use. The Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice is about to begin. The faithfuiin « 
few moments will place their gifts for the sacrifice on 
the altar. But in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord 
had said : 

Ye have heard that it was said to them of old, Thou shalt 
not kill; and whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the 
judgment. But I say unto you, that every one who is 
angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of the hell of fire. If therefore thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar, and there tlou remember- 
est that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 

thy gift before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. (St. Mut- 
thew, Ch. 5.) 

Therefore the sign of love and reconciliation was 
most appropriate in this place as a practical expres- 
sion of obedience to the command of Christ. In this way 
the faithful saw the fulfillment of the promise made at 


the Last Supper, ‘‘My peace I leave you, My peace I 
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give you,” and they called the ceremony itself the Kiss 
of Peace or the Pax which is the Latin for Peace. In 
the ancient churches the men sat apart on the south 
side and the women on the north side (No. 70). The 
clergy gave the kiss of peace to the Bishop, the men 
to the men and the women to the women. 


152. The Offertory.—After the congregation had 
manifested its love for all men by the Paz the gifts 
were brought to the altar. Those gifts consisted of 
bread and wine for the sacrifice, for we must remem- 
ber that in those days every one who attended the 
service communicated and communicated under the 
_ two species of bread and wine. Moreover it was the 
custom during the persecutions for the Chris- 
tians to bring the Blessed Sacrament to their 
homes and to communicate privately. Consequent- 
ly it was necessary to provide much more bread 
and wine than at present. This provision was 
made by the congregation. Each member there- 
of brought a portion of bread and a small flask of wine 
and offered them to the Bishop or Deacons. From 
these offerings the attendants selected as much as 
was necessary for the communion of the people. The 
remainder was set apart for the support of the clergy. 
From the fact that the gifts were offered by the peo- 
ple to the Bishop this ceremony was known as the 
Offertory. 

153. The Great Thanksgiving.—All things being 
now ready the Bishop or the officiating priest began 
the great hymn of praise and thanksgiving known as 
the Eucharistic prayer or the The Great Thanks- 
giving. This hymn is the Christian form of the Great 
Hallel (No. 146.) As we have said in No, 150 we must not 
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expect to find the words of the J ewish hymn as they 
appear in the Bible, but rather the substance of the 
psalm adapted to Christian needs. As in the Great 
Hallel the Great Thanksgiving began with an invita- 
tion to praise God and give Him thanks, an invitation 
which was answered by the people with fitting words 
This is Part I. of the Great Hallel as given in No. 
146. Inthe Christian Liturgy the Bishop began by 
saluting the people with the greeting, “The Lord be 
with you” to which they replied “And with thy 
spirit.” He then invited them to pray by saying: 
‘Lift up your hearts.” They answered: ‘We have 
lifted them up to the Lord.” As in the first portion 
of the Hallel he exhorts them to praise God, ‘Let us 
give thanks unto the Lord our God.” The people 
answer: ‘It is meet and just.” The Bishop took up 
their words, ‘It is truly meet and just’”’ and proceeded 
to praise God as in the second part of the Hallel for 
the creation of the world and the government thereof 
by Divine Providence. To this portion of the Euch- 
aristic prayer the people answered by reciting the 
“Sanctus” or the hymn which Isaias heard the angels 
singing, ‘“‘Holy, Holy Lord God of Hosts.” 
In the year that King Ozias died I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne high and elevated: and His train filled the 
temple. Upon it stood the Seraphim the one had six wings, 
and the other had six wings: with two they covered His 
face and with two they covered His feet and with two they 
flew and they cried one to another, and said, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, the Lord God of Hosts, all the earth is full of His 
glory.’? (Isaias, Ch, 6.). 
The Bishop took up the prayer corresponding to 
the Great Hallel, Part III. He thanked God not only 
for the deliverance of the Jews from the slavery of 
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Egypt and the mighty works which He wrought in 
bringing His chosen people into the promised land, 
but also and at greater length for the redemption of 
the human race from the slavery of sin and for the 
fulfillment of all the ancient prophecies through Jesus 
Christ. This section closed with the recitation of the 
greeting which the people gave to our Lord when 
He entered into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday to begin 
His Passion : 
And the multitudes that went before and that followed, 
cried saying, Hosanna to the Son of David : Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest. (St. Matthew, Ch. 21). 

154. The Consecration.—The Bishop now came to 
the fourth part of the Great Hallel, during which the 
Eucharist was instituted. Accordingly he began to 
recite the account thereof, beginning: ‘‘ Who on the 
day before He suffered took bread,” &c. This portion 
of the Liturgy is known as the Consecration. What 
was formerly mere bread and wine now becomes sa- 
cred. Wehavenolonger bread and wine, but the 
very Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

155. The Remembrance.—Christ ordered His 
Apostles to do what He had done in Remembrance of 
Him. Accordingly in the Consecration they recited 
His very words, and by the recital of them did what 
He had done at the last supper, namely, changed the 
bread and wine into His Body and Blood in such wise 
that it was really and truly a sacrifice (No. 52). The 
faithful called to mind His passion and death and they 
offered up to God the unbloody sacrifice which He had 
instituted. Immediately after the Consecration the 
Bishop continued with his priests : 
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Wherefore, O, Lord, calling to mind both the blessed pas- 
sion as well as the resurrection from the dead, and a'so 
the glorious ascension into heaven of the same Christ Thy 
Son, Our Lord, we Thy servants as also Thy holy people 
offer unto Thine excellent majesty, a victim, the bread of 
everlasting life and the chalice of eternal salvation. 


156. The Invocation.—In His farewell address our 
Lord had told His disciples that He would send the 
Holy Ghost to teach them all truth. Then they could 
not understand fully what He had done and said, but 
after He had risen from the dead He would come to 
them again. Up to this He had spoken to them in 
parables and proverbs because they could not bear the 
full truth. But soon He would speak to them plainly 
and the Holy Ghost would give them grace and 
strength to understand and to remember. The office 
of the Holy Ghost was therefore to manifest the truth 
of Christ’s teaching to the hearts of the disciples. As 
the doctrine of the Eucharist was a “hard saying” the 
Christians invoked the Holy Ghost immediately after 
the Remembrance to come down and to bear witness to 
the passion of Christ and to make the faithful know 
that this bread and wine was the body and blood of 
the Lord. 


Thee therefore O most merciful Father through Him we 
humbly pray to vouchsafe to look with favorable and gra- 
cious countenance upon these gifts: and we beseech Thee 
to hold these offerings accepted (as Thou didst vyvouch- 
safe to hold accepted the offerings of Thy servant 
Abel the just, and the sacrifice of Abraham our Patriarch 
and that which Melchisedech Thy high priest effered unto 
Thee:) and we ask that Thy blessing come down upon these 
sacrifices (asof old it came down onthe victimsofour fathers :) 
and upon this oblation [which we beg that Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to make altogether blessed, counted, reckoned, 
reasonable and acceptable, that it may become unto us the 
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body and blood of Thy most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ,] we humbly beseech Thee to send down Thy 
Holy Spirit: (command that these things be brought up by 
the hands of Thy holy angel to Thine altar on high:) that 
as many of us as, by this partaking of the altar, shall have 
received the most sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son, may be 
filled with all heavenly benediction and grace, through the 
same Christ our Lord. 


157. The Great Intercessions.—In No. 146 we saw 
that our Lord closed His discourse to the Apostles 
with a prayer for them and for those who by their 
word should believe in Him. In accordance with this 
example the Apostles offered up a similar prayer, after 
the consecration, for the Church and for the various 
classes therein. Now the Church consists of three 
parts, namely, the Church militant or the Church on 
earth, the Church suffering or the Church in Purga- 
tory, and the Church Triumphant or the Church in 
Heaven. Hence the Great Intercessions fall 
under three heads. 1st. The prayer for the Church 
on earth and for the welfare of its head and members. 
2d. The Memento or Remembrance of the saints in 
heaven. Memento is a Latin word which means Re- 
member and, as the prayers formerly began with 
the phrase ‘‘Remember O Lord,” the name Memento 
is also given to the Great Intercessions. In His 
prayer for the Apostles our Lord made intercession 
first for the Church on earth, ‘‘not for them [the 
Apostles] only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in me, that-they all 
may be one; as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” Then He passed to the 
reward which would await them, or to the Church in 
heaven: ‘‘Father, I will that, where I am they also 
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whom Thou hast given Me, may be with Me, that they 
may see My glory, which Thou hast given Me.” In 
like manner, the Christians passed from the commem- 
oration of the Church on earth to the commemoration 
of the saints in heaven. This transition was made the 
more easy by the fact that the Liturgy was celebrated 
over the tombs of the martyrs (No. 76). 3d. The com- 
memoration of the saints naturally brings us to the 
Memento for the rest of the faithful departed, In the 
Liturgy prayer was made not for all the dead indis- 
criminately, but for them that ‘‘slept in Christ.” The 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes special mention of the 
commemoration for the departed rulers of the 
Church. ‘‘Remember your prelates, who have spoken 
the word of God to you: and, considering the end of 
their life, imitate their faith.” But not for these alone 
was commemoration made, but for all the servants of 
Christ who had gone before under the banner of the 
faith and were sleeping in the sleep of peace. 
The Great Intercessions, therefore, brought the 
branches of the Church together before the altar. 
The disciples of Christ were one united family, united 
among themselves and united with God. ‘‘For them 
also do I pray, that they may be one as Thou Father 
in Me and I in Thee; that they may be one ; as We also 
are one; I in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be 
made perfect in one; and the world may know that 
Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as also Thou 
hast loved Me.” 


First of all, we offer unto Thee these sacrifices for Thy 
holy Catholic Church, which do Thou youchsafe to keep in 
peace, to watch over, to knit together, and govern through- 
out the whole world, together with Thy servant, our Pope 
(name), and our Bishop (name), and all maintainers of the 
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Catholic and Apostolic faith. 

Remember O Lord all Thy servants, men and women (Dip- 
tychs), and all who stand around, whose faith is known and 
devotion noted by Thee, who offer unto Thee this sacrifice 
of praise for themselves and all theirs, for the redemption 
of their souls, for the hope of their salvation and safety, 
and who render their vows unto Thee, the eternal God, liv- 
ing and true. 

In communion with, and venerating the memory chiefly of, 
the glorious Virgin Mary, the Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and also of Thy blessed Apostles.and martyrs, [Dip- 
tychs] and of all Thy saints, by whose merits and prayers 
grant that we may in all things be defended by the help of 
Thy protection. 

Remember also Thy servants, men and women, [Diptychs] 
who have gone before us with the sign of faith and sleep in 
the sleep of peace. Unto them, O Lord, and unto all that 
rest in Christ, grant, we pray, a place of refreshment, light 
and peace, through the same Christ our Lord. Amen, 


158. The Confession.—At the beginning of the 


Lord’s Supper Christ had taken the basin of water 
and had washed the feet of the disciples. This act 
symbolized the purity of soul with which they should 
approach to the Holy Table. In St. Paul’s First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians we read a warning against those 
who presume to eat the Body of the Lord unwortvily, 
and a command to those who would approach the Sac- 
rament ‘‘to prove themselves.” 


Therefore, whosoever shall eat this bread or drink this 
chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and of the blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of the chalice, 
for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the Body of 
the Lord. (I. Epistle to the Corinthians, Ch. 11.) 


The Apostles did not continue the ceremony of wash- 


ing the feet as a preliminary to the celebration of the 
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Eucharistic meal. They symbolized, however, the 
purity necessary for partaking of the Body of the 
Lord by a Confession of sin and a petition for mercy. 
This Confession came, of course, before the reception 
of the Communion, and immediately after the Great In- 
tercessions. The Bishop, in the name of the priests 
and other ministers, acknowledged that the sacrifice 
which they were offering was being offered by sinners 
who were unworthy to share therein. Wherefore 
they besought God, that He would not measure their 
merits by His justice, but by His mercy. 
Unto us also, sinners, Thy servants, that hope in the multi- 
tude of Thy mercies, vouchsafe to grant some part and fel- 
lowship with Thy holy apostles and martyrs, and with all 
Thy saints, unto whose company do Thou admit us, not 
weighing our merits, but freely pardoning our offences, we 
beseech Thee, through Christ our Lord. 


159. The Doxology.—To praise and glorify God is 
one of the constituent parts of prayer (No. 4). The 
prayer or formula by which the Christians fulfilled 
this duty was known as the Doxology, a Greek word 
meaning a Glory-prayer. The Doxology with which 
we are most familiar is the ‘‘Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,” ete. If we 
turn to the end of No. 146 we shall find that the last 
verses of the Great Hallel are really a doxology. 

Give glory to the God of heaven, 
For His mercy endureth forever; 

Give glory to the Lord of lords, 
For His mercy endureth forever. 

This hymn was sung by the Apostles at the close of 
the Last Supper, and we findit, asa matter of course, 
at the end of the prayers whica, in the celebration of 
the Eucharist, correspond to the hymns and discourses 
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sung or spoken by the disciples of our Lord. In the 
Great Hallel the Doxology was addressed to the 
“God of Heaven;” in the Liturgy it was addressed to 


the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 
Through Him [Christ] and with Him and by Him Thou 
hast, O God, the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, all honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 


160. The Bishop’s Blessing,.—The time has now 
come to distribute the Body and Blood of our Lord to 
the people. As a preparation, therefore, the Bishop 
saluted them with the words, ‘‘Peace be with you.” 
Several prayers were then said, that God would clearse 
their hearts and souls, and at the end the Bishop sol- 
emnly gave them his blessing. 

161. The Elevation.—We read in the account of 
the Lord’s Supper that He took bread and brake it. 
We remember too that the ancient name for the ser- 
vice was the Breaking of Bread (No. 147). This cer- 
emony has two significations, one by which it repre- 
sents the passion of Christ and the other by which it 
represents the sharing of the Body of our Lord among 
the people. As an imitation of our Lord’s action it 
would belong to the Consecration and as a necessity 
for the communion of the people it would belong to 
the Communion. Hence its place in the Liturgy 
varied, sometimes coming before the Doxology and 
sometimes after. When, however, it had been ac- 
complished, the Bishop held up the sacred species to 
the people and said, ‘“‘Holy things to the Holy” and 
they answered, ‘‘One alone is Holy, Jesus Christ.” 

162. Communion.—When our Lord instituted the 
Eucharist, He prayed that His disciples might be one, 
as He and the Father were one. He left the Euch- 
arist to be not only the sign of unity, but the means 
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by which it was attained. When His disciples 
had eaten His flesh and drunk His blood, He dwelt in 
them, and they were one with Him. Hence the taking 
of our Lord’s body is called the Communion, which 
signifies union of the closest kind. When the Bishop 
and the clergy had communicated the lay folks came 
to the altar. The Bishop placed the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the bare hands of the men, saying, ‘“The Body 
of Christ.” They answered, Amen, and conveyed the 
Sacrament to their mouths. The women usually had 
~ their hands covered with a linen cloth, but they also 
communicated themselves. The Deacon came after 
the Bishop with a large chalice and held it so that the 
people could drink from it. He also said, ‘“The Blood of 
Christ,” and the people answered, Amen. As this 
ceremony usually took a considerable time, the choir 
sang a hymn or psalm while it was going on. 

163. _ Post Communion, Blessing and Dismissal.— 
After the reception of the Blessed Sacrament the peo- 
ple thanked God for the favor which was bestowed 
on them. The prayers then recited are known as the 
Post Communion. Immediately afterward the people 
were blessed by the Bishop or Priest, and having 
heard the signal, ‘Go; it is the dismissal,” they went 
their way. 

164. Summary.—The Paschal supper, at which 
our Lord instituted the Eucharist, consisted of a long 
and elaborate ritual. The portions pertaining 
to the Passover itself the Apostles did not observe 
when repeating the Lord’s Supper. The portions, 
however, which came close to the Institution, namely, 
the singing of the Halle], they retained. As an intro- 
duction, they borrowed the ceremonies of the Sabbath 


service in the Synagogue. The Liturgy, therefore, as 
celebrated in the early Church, consisted most prob- 
ably of the following parts. 
because, as we saw in No. 29, the Liturgy was not 
written, andit is only by putting together various 
hints and allusions which are scattered through the 
Christian writers, that we are able to picture to our- 
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selves how the Liturgy was celebrated. 


I, From the Synagogue Service. 


II, 


eS I ee Soda 


Reading from Old Testament. 
Prayer or Psalm. 


Reading from Epistles in New Testament. 


Prayer or Psalm. 
Reading from Gospel. 
Sermon. 


From the Passover Ritual. 


a) From the Egyptian Hallel. 
Prayers for the People. 

b) From Christ's Command. 
The Kiss of Peace. 

The Offertory. 

ce). From the Great Hallel. 
The Great Thanksgiving. 

d) From Christ's Last Words, 
The Consecration. 

The Remembrance. 

The Invocation. 

The Great Intercessions, 

The Confession. 

e) From the Great Hallel, 
The Doxology. 


We say most probably 
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Ill, From Christian Sources. 
17. The Bishop’s Blessing. 
18. The Breaking of Bread. 
19. The Elevation. 

20. The Communion. 

21. The Post Communion. 
22. The Final Blessing. 
23. The Dismissal. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MASS IN THE PERSECUTION, 


165. The General Liturgy.—The foregoing synop- 
sis gives the condition of the Liturgy as it existed 
during the first few centuries of Christianity. As an 
inspection of it will show, its constitution flows neces- 
sarily from the institution of the Blessed Eucharist 
and the needs of the faithful. It was carried by the 
Apostles and their disciples through the whole Roman 
Empire, and everywhere the faithful obser ved it in the 
same manner. As we have seen in No. 149, this ob- 
servance does not imply that everywhere the very 
same words were used. It does, imply, however that 
everywhere the acts themselves were the same, and the 
substance of the prayers which accompanied them was 
the same. It may be remarked too, that in the shorter 
formulas, such as the salutations and prayers which 
were not interpolated by the officiating minister, there 
is usually an agreement even in the very words. 

166. Changes in Order.—As we saw in No. 30, 
the differences between various liturgies arise from 
various causes. One of those causes is, that the se- 
quence of actions is often changed. Thus we find in 
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the synopsis (No. 164) that the Kiss of Peace is in 
No. 8. In some liturgies however it has been trans- 
ported to the place between 19 and 20. Such changes 
arise from certain local necessities and they will be 
explained later on as the occasion arises. 


167. Changes of Circumstances and Needs.—As 
the Liturgy is the public prayer of the Church, it must 
necessarily be influenced by the needs and circum- 
stances of the faithful. For the first three centuries, 
we know that the Christians were hounded and perse- 
cuted by the Roman Empire. Hence we expect to 
find, that the prayers of the Liturgy would beseech 
God at length for help for His suffering people. When 
the persecutions had passed away, such prayers would 
lose their application, and would gradually disappear. 
Again, the relations of Christians to one another may 
be different at different times, and this difference would 
also appear in the Liturgy. Hence we may be pre- 
pared to find that prayers and ceremonies, which were 
once most elaborate or of great importance, have 
shrunk, in the course of the centuries, to a small 
compass, and have in eases died out altogether, 
leaving only the slightest trace of their presence. 

168. The Catechumens.—The first disturbing ele- 
ment we find in the Liturgy, is the growth of the laws 
concerning Catechumens and Penitents. Catechumen 
comes from the same root as Catechism, and means 
one whois under instruction in the Christian faith. 
When the Church began to extend, the applicants for 
admission into her fold were necessarily men and 
women of mature age. They were not immediately 
baptized, but they were tried for a considerable period, 
and were during that period instructed in some of the 
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more elementary doctrines of the Christian faith. As 
we have said in No. 29 the early Christians did not 
make known all their doctrines to the heathen, The 
‘Discipline of the Secret” wasin full vigor, and the more 
mysterious teachings, such as the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, could be imparted only to the baptized. Hence 
the Catechumens could not be permitted to assist at 
the celebration of the Liturgy, in which these mys- 
terious doctrines were openly declared. A reference 
to the synopsis will show that the essentially Chris- 
tian portion of it begins after the Synagogue service. 
The Catechumens were permitted to assist at the 
reading of the Bible, but immediately after, they were 
ordered to depart, and the gates of the Church were 
closed on them. 


169. The Penitents.—Though the vast majority of 
the first Christians were men of unblemished lives, it 
is not to be expected that there would not be some 
among them, who would not live up to the teachings of 
the Gospel. Our Lord had likened His Church to a 
field, in which the tares grew together with the wheat; 
and even in His own little company of Apostles, one 
was a traitor. Early in Christian history, therefore, 
we find traces of a class of men who had fallen into 
sin, and who, before they could be forgiven, had to do 
long and grievous penance. As they were unworthy 
to stand among the faithful at the time of the Sacri- 
fice, they also were compelled to leave the Church to- 
gether with the Catechumens. 

170. Division of the Prayers.—In the synopsis No. 
164 we find that No. 7 is occupied by the prayers for 
the people, derived from the Egyptian Hallel, As 
those prayers included petitions for the conversion of 
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heathens, for the strengthening of the Catechumens 
or Proselytes, and for the forgiveness of sinners, it be- 
came the custom to recite them over each class, as it 
was dismissed from the service. Thus after the 
sermon the Prayer for the Catechumens was an- 
nounced. When it had been said the Catechumens 
were dismissed. Afterwards, as the Catechumens 
were divided into various classes, according to the pro- 
gress they had made toward baptism, the prayers 
were also divided, and the Catechumens, instead of 
being dismissed in a body, were dismissed class by 
class. The same method of acting was observed in 
the case of the Penitents, so that after No. 6 in the 
synopsis, we must insert another ceremony, 7a, which 
we shall call the Dismissal of the Catechumens and 
Penitents. This additional service is derived from 7, 
which now instead of being Prayers for the People 
becomes simply Prayers for the Faithful. 


171. Mass of the Catechumens.—As Mass means 
dismissal (No. 47); the portion of the Liturgy up to 
7 (exclusive), is known as the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens. It consists of readings from Holy Writ, to- 
gether with certain prayers, after which the Catechu- 
mens were sent away. Evidently, it is not part of the 
sacrifice proper. It consists of instruction and 
prayer which were of benefit to all, and were, there- 
fore, free to all. It forms. the first great division 
of the Mass, and, as it will be referred to continually in 
the following explanations, it will be well to understand 
thoroughly its nature and origin. Practically it con- 
sists of the Sabbath service: of the Synagogue.” The 
existence of Catechumens and Penitents added there- 
to the prayers said in their behalf. When the world 
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was converted, and there were no longer any adult 
Catechumens, the prayers for them disappeared. With 
the abrogation of public penance went also the peni- 
tential prayers, so that to-day, the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens consists simply of the ancient synagogue service. 

172. The Mass of the Faithful.—Those who were 

. baptized and in good standing, were known as the 
faithful, and the service which extended from the Dis- 
missal of the Catechumens, 7a, to the final Dismissal, 
23, is known as the Mass of the Faithful. It con- 
tained the Sacrifice proper and the Communion. This 
division of the Liturgy into two great parts, the Mass 
of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful, ex- 
plains a point in our modern discipline which has often 
puzzled many. It is the law of the Church to day, 
that all Catholics who are not hindered by a good rea- 
son, should attend Mass. Now it happens sometimes, 
that people arrive at the church, after the Mass has 
begun, and the question arises, how late must one be in 
order to miss Mass ? The answer givenis, that if we are 
in at the Gospel, we are considered to have fulfilled 
the law; but if we come later, we are supposed to hear 
another Mass. The reason why the time of losing 
Mass is placed precisely after the Gospel, [or sermon], 
is not evident until we consider that it was after this — 
point, that the ancient Mass of the faithful began. 
We are bound by the law to be present at all of this 
Mass, and, of course, if we come later than the Gospel 
or sermon, we are not present at all of it. 

173: Non-Communicants.—In the beginning it 
was the custom of the Church, that all who attended 
the Mass, should receive the Holy Communion, Hence 
it was, that each one brought his gift at the Offertory 
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and before it, gave the kiss of peace to the brethren. 
In course of time as the numbers of those who joined 
the Church increased many who were present at the 
Liturgy, did not communicate. For this there were 
many reasons, as for instance, the growth of the law 
of fasting communion. Originally the Mass was cele- 
brated in the evening, and those who attended, had al- 
ready taken their ordinary meals. © Indeed St. Paul © 
rebuked the Corinthians on this account. 
When ye come together, therefore, into one place, it is not 
now to eat the Lord’s Supper. For every one taketh be- 
fore his own supper to eat, and one indeed is hungry and 
another is drunk. What, have ye not houses to eat and to 
drinkin? Or despise ye the Church of God, and put them 
to shame that that have not? What shallI say to you? 
DoI praise you? In this I praise you not! (First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Ch. 11.) : 

A natural reverence for the Blessed Sacrament in- 
duced the law of receiving before taking ordinary food, 
and consequently brought about the celebration of the 
Mass in the morning. Hence there might be some 
present who for various causes had broken their fast 
and were therefore debarred from Communion. 
Again, a fruitful source of non-communicating 
attendance arose from the fact that, as the 
Church increased, faith became weak and charity 
grew cold in the hearts of many. These attended the 
Sacrifice but they could not from their hearts give the 
kiss of peace, and the consciousness of sin kept them 
away from the table of the Lord. 

174. The Removal of the Pax.—The Kiss of Peace 
has two significations. It tells us of the peace which 
should reign in men’s hearts who offer their gifts at 
the altar, and it tells of the peace promised by Jesus 
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Christ to those who receive Him-in the Eucharist. 
Therefore as the Pax is appropriate before the Offer- 
sory, it is appropriate before the Communion. When 
ail the members of the congregation could not with 
goodheart give it to one another, atleast it could be given 
by those who were about to approach the Holy Com- 
munion. Hence we find that in the Latin Church, the 
Kiss of Peace was moved from before the Offertory 
to before the Communion. Instead therefore of being 
No. 8 in the synopsis itcomes before 20 in the Mass. 


-175. The Diptychs.—The invocation of the Holy 
Ghost was followed by the Great Intercessions. 
This prayer consisted of three parts. It asked God 
for mercy for the living, for assistance from the saints, 
and for rest for the dead. The names of those who 
had deserved well of the Church, were recited at. this 
portion of the services by the Deacon. Those names 
were preserved on tablets called Diptychs (No. 80). 
Hence the Great Intercessions are sometimes called 
the Diptychs. 

176.. The Pater Noster.—The model prayer which 
our Lord gave His Disciples is the Our Father or 
Pater Noster. It does not appear that it was recited 
at the Last Supper, and there is no evidence to show 
that it was used in the first form of the Liturgy. 
There can be no doubt, however, that its introduction 
into the celebration of the Mass was one of the earliest 
additions made to that service. In the petition, 
‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” our fathers in the 
faith saw a reference to the ‘‘ bread which came down 
from heaven,” the Body of our Blessed Lord, Hence 
the recital of the Pater Noster would be appropriate 
to the reception of the Holy Communion, The peti- 
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tion, ‘forgive us our trespasses,” tends to connect it 
with the Confession of Sins preceding the Doxology. 
Those two considerations resulted in placin g the reci- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer after the Confession, 
which is No. 15 in the Synopsis, and before the Doxol- 
ogy, which is No. 16. Hence, between those two 
prayers we insert the Pater Noster as A. 


177. The Leaven.—Just as our Lord instituted the 
Blessed Eucharist surrounded by His Apostles, so it 
was the custom of the Bishops to celebrate Mass sur- 
rounded by their priests. The words of Christ urging 
His followers to peace and unity were always in their 
ears, and in the Mass which ends by the distribution of 
the Sacrament of unity, it seemed to them that all 
should unite in its celebration, as a practical condem- 
nation of factions, schisms and divisions. In the City 
of Rome, therefore, the Pope said Mass together with 
the Roman Priests, and as they received the Hol y Com- 
munion from him, they showed that they were united 
with him in spirit. It is easily un¢erstood that this 
practice could be kept up only as long as all the Chris- 
tians in a town could meet in the one place. As soon 
as they began to increase in numbers, it became neces- 
sary to have subsidiary churches in the great cities. 
But in order to continue the idea of unity, the Pope 
after breaking the-bread, sent a particle of the conse- 
crated Host to the subsidiary churches, so that the 
Priests might place it with the Hosts that they had 
themselves consecrated. In this manner, not only was 
the identity of the two sacrifices manifested, but-the 
unity which existed between the Bishop and his priests, 
was exemplified. This particle was called the Leaven 
because, as the leaven leaveneth the whole mass, so 
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this particle joined, as it were, all the faithful into one 
body. Not only are the different Masses, said at the 
same time in various places, the same sacrifice, but the 
Masses said day after day, in the same church, are the 
same sacrifice. As this sameness was shown by send- 
ing the Jeaven from the central church to the sub- 
ordinate churches, so in the central church itself, the 
identity of the sacrifice day after day was exemplified 
by reserving a portion of the /eaven from one day to 
another. This portion of the Host consecrated at a 
previous Mass, was placed with the Hosts just conse- 
crated to symbolize the fact, that the Mass now cele- 
brated is the same as the Masses which were cele- 
brated previously on that altar. 


178. The Leaven and tae Pater Noster.—We have 
seen that the breaking of the bread is a rite which 
belongs naturally both to the Communion and to the 
Consecration (No. 160). Accordingly its place varied, 
but, in the Roman Church, the introduction of the 
practice of sending the ‘‘Leaven” resulted in fixing 
the Breaking of the Bread near the Doxology, or 
midway between the Consecration and Communion. 
The change came about in this way. First, let us set 
down the rites in their original order, calling the 
Bishop’s Blessing simply the Ble and the Break: 
ing of Bread, the Fraction. 


15. Confession. 
16. Doxology. 
17. Blessing. 
18. Fraction. 
19. Elevation. 
20. Communion. 
{n the second place let us look at those rites and 
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see how they are made up. The Confession is a pray- 
er accompanied by a ceremony or action. That is to 
say, while the celebrant made the Confession he 
bowed down his body and struck his breast. The 
Doxology is a prayer simpiy. There is no accompany- 
ing ceremony. The Blessing is a prayer during which 
the Sign of the Cross was made. The Elevation was a 
ceremony with a prayer, and so was the Communion. 
Let us, therefore, put the prayers in one column and 
the actions in the other, inserting at the same time 
the Pater Noster which then had its place before the 
Doxology. 
PRAYERS, ACTIONS, 
15. Confession. Bending down, etc. 


A. Pater Noster, 
16. Doxology. 


17. Blessing. Sign of the Cross, 
18. : Fraction. 

19. Holy Things to the Holy. Elevation. 

20. The Body of Christ. Communion. 


Here, let us take notice of a fact which is very com- 
mon in all speaking and acting. There is a tendency 
to anticipate speech by gesture. Gesture and speech 
sLould go together, but we often point with the hand 
before we speak. Hence, in the column headed ac- 
tion, there is a constant tendency for the ceremonies 
to move up and away from the Prayers. We remark 
this tendency in action every day. If we notice how 
people end their prayers, we shall see very often 
that, unless they are self-contained and deliberate, 
they make the Sign of the Cross before they have 
quite finished the words. This is particulary true 
where a ceremony has no proper words of its 
own. The hands naturally move to perform the 
Praction while the lips are saying the prayers of the 
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Blessing. Let us represent the closing of the gaps 
produced by this tendency in the following columns : 


PRAYERS, AOTIONS. 


15. Confession. ~ Bending down, etc. 
A. Pater Noster. 
16. Doxology. 


17. Blessing. Sips Cross. +f 
19. Holy Things to the Holy. Elevation. 19. 


20. The Body of Christ. Communion. 


Now come the two new ceremonies, the Leaven and 
’ the Kiss of Peace. The Leaven is a ceremony with- 
out any prayers; the Kiss of Peace is a ceremony 
with a short form of words. Both are inserted be- 
4 ween the Elevation and the Communion. It will be 
seen, at once, that this necessitates a shoving up of 
all the ceremonies. But the Sign of the Cross which 
is the nearest to the top, comes into collision with the 
bending of the body. The two ceremonies are incom- 
patible, and so the Sign of the Cross and the Fraction 
are, as it were, amalgamated, and the three cere- 
monies, the Sign of the Cross, the Fraction and the 
Elevation are distributed between the Pater Noster 
and the Doxology. Moreover, the short form, ‘‘Holy 
Things to the Holy,” having been dissociated from the 
Elevation, drops out, and its place is taken by the 
form, ‘‘Peace be with you,” belonging to the Kiss of 
Peace. The result of all those changes may be 
summed up as follows : 


PRAYERS. ACTIONS. 
15. Confession. Bending of Body. 
A. Pater Noster. } eas Cross. rl 
16. Doxology. (Elevation. 19. 
17. Blessing. © Leaven. 
8. Peace be with you. Kiss of Peace, 


20. Body of Christ. Communion. 
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179. The Canon.—When people wish to take a 
rough measurement of any object they often pick up 
a reed or cane to serve as a measuring rod. It is 
probable that what we do now in default of better 
was originally done always, so that the word cane was 
employed in the sense of a measure of length. The 
Greeks use a word canon, derived from the same root 
as cane, to signify a measuring line or rule or model. 
Now, as rule means not only a rod or stick but also a 
law, and as right signifies not only what is direct or 
straight but something which must be observed; so 
canon came to mean both a measure and a law. 
In the Mass, the portion which was derived from the 
rites of the Paschal Supper which were in closest 
connection with the institution of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was called the Canon or Law of the Mass. The 
name belongs to the part beginning with the recita- 
tion of the Great Thanksgiving. From No. 10 on- 
ward the Mass is known as the Canon or the Regular 
Order of the service. 

180. Summary.—The changes in the Liturgy 
arise from the growth of new needs and the disappear- 
ance of old ones. A comparison between the following 
synopsis and that given in No. 164 will show how the 
Roman Liturgy began to assume its distinctive char- 
acteristics during the first three hundred years. 

I. Mass of the Catechumens. 

Reading from Old Testament. 
Prayer or Psalm. 

Reading from New Testament. 
Prayer or Psalm. 

Reading from Gospel. 

Sermon. 
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Ya. Prayers at Dismissal of Catechumens and 
Penitents. 
II. Mass of the Faithful. 
7b. Prayers for the Faithful. 
9. Offertory. 
THE CANON. 
10. The Great Thanksgiving. 


a Thanks for God’s merey. 
b Holy, Holy, Holy, etc. 
. ec Thanks for Redemption through Christ. 
* d Blessed is He that cometh, etc. 


11. The Consecration. 
12. The. Remembrance, 
13. The Invocation. 


14. The Great Intercessions- 


a For the living. ) ; 
b Of the saints. The Diptychs. 
c For the dead. 


15. The Confession. 


A. The Pater Noster. 
16. Doxology. 


Sign of the Cross. 17. 
Fraction. 18, 
Elevation. 19. 
17. The Bishop’s Blessing. 
B. The Leaven. 

8. The Kiss of Peace. 
20. The Communion. 
21. The Post Communion, 
22. The Final Blessing. 
23. The Dismissal. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
REFORMS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


181. The Conversion of Constantine.—The changes 
which we have described took place in the Mass 
during the first three centuries. Those changes are 
few and do not disturb, to any great degree, the order 
instituted by the Apostles (No. 142); and the reason 
therefor lies in the fact that the condition of the 
Church did not vary much during those three hun- 
dred years. Itis true the number of the faithful in- 
creased but the relations of the Church to the Empire 
remained the same. The Christians were members of 
an illegal society, and persecution after persecution 
was aimed against them to destfoy them from the 
face of the earth. But in the fourth century the con- 
ditions suddenly changed. In the year 303 the Roman | 
Emperor Diocletian began the last and bloodiest per- 
secution of the Christians. So bitter and so universal 
was the war against the faith that his reign is known 
as the ‘‘era of martyrs” and the Emperor believed he 
had extirpated the religion of Jesus Christ. But man 
cannot prevail against God. Ina few years Diocletian 
and his associates had passed from power and the 
government of the Empire came into the hands of Con- 
stantine the Great. The edict of Milan published in 
313 gave freedom of worship to the Christian religion 
and Constantine himself professed its tenets. This 
was a revolution. The Church was no longer com- 
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pelled to hide in the Catacombs. Her members were no 
longer hounded from place to place. Not only was full 
liberty given to her, but, as the courtitself was Chris- 
tian, profession of the faith was considered a neces- 
sary preliminary to advancement in the government. 
In human affairs every advantage is accompanied by 
disadvantages. When the Church received liberty 
and her members place and power, she attracted to 
herself many whose object was, not the faith of Christ, 
but the loaves and fishes. The example of Constan- 
tine was followed by courtiers for the purpose of gain- 
ing their prince’s good will. In future we have to 
deal, not with a comparatively small number of Chris- 
tians most of whom had withstood the persecutions 
and were devoted heart and soul to their faith, but 
with an immense multitude of Christians, gathered 
from all sorts and conditions of men, many of whom 
were Christian only in name. 


182. The Great Heresies.—The result of this influx 
into the Church was the rise of the great heresies. 
The Catholic religion is a revealed religion. That is 
to say, it consists of truths made known by God. The 
teaching of those truths is given into the hands of a 
society known as the Church. They are all 
connected one with the other, so that, if one is rejected, 
the rest are soon rejected also. Many of them 
are hard to understand. Men try to explain them as 
best they can. Sometimes they succeed in casting 
light on them; at other times they explain them away 
altogether. To the latter class belong the heretics. 
Heresy is a Greek word which means to pick and choose. 
The essence of heresy consists in this that men-will 
not consent ta be taught by the Church but will insist 
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on picking and choosing their belief. They will hold 
to what pleases them and they will reject what they 
do not like. While the Church was persecuted, it is 
true there were heresies but those heresies were few 
and insigrificant. Men who took their lives in their 
hands because of their faith in Christ were not likely 
to whittle down and explain away that faith. But, 
when the conversion of Constantine brought men of a 
different caliber into the Church, heresies became 
many and powerful. The first, which was founded by 
Arius an Alexandrian, struck at the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity. Like the Unitarians to-day, he denied 
that Jesus Christ was God, equal to the Father in all 
things. This heresy spread very rapidly but was con- 
demned by the Church at the first Council of Nice in 
325. At this Council was drawn up the famous Nicene 
Creed or formula of belief. Though condemned, the 
Arians continued to propagate their doctrines and, 
during the fifty years succeeding the Council of Nice, 
they kept the Church in continual turmoil. A heresy 
similar to that of Arianism was condemned in 381 at 
the Council of Constantinople. That heresy denied 
that the Holy Ghost was God. An addition was made 
to the Nicene Creed affirming the Godhead of the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. The following 
century saw the rise of the Pelagian heresy which de- 
nied the necessity of Grace. The heresy of Nestorius 
asserted that there were two persons in Christ, the 
divine andthe human. Therefore the Blessed Virgin, 
being the mother of the human person only, was the 
mother of Christ but not the mother of God. In the 
year 431 the Council of Ephesus condemned this heresy 
and aught that there was only one person in Jesus 
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Christ and that the Blessed Virgin should be called 
the mother of God, because the same Person who is the 
Son of God is also the Son of the Virgin Mary. A 
heresy the very opposite of this was condemned at 
Chalcedon in 451. It held that, as there was only one 
person in Christ, so there was only one nature, and 
therefore He was not properly man. A religious sect, 
sometimes called a heresy but in reality a distinct re- 
ligion, had been very active in the third and fourth 
centuries. It originated in Persia and was known as 
Manicheism. This system taught that there were 
two gods, a good god and anevil god. The evil god 
created the world and therefore everything pertain- 
ing to the world was evil. The object of religion was 
te free the spirit from the burden of the flesh. The 
perfect, as they were called, or the members of the inner 
circle of Manicheeism were forbidden the use of animal 
food and intoxicating liquors. They were not per- 
mitted to kill animals, to injure vegetable life, to labor 
with their hands, or to get married. 


183. The Church Year.—The Christians, as we saw 
in No. 103, celebrated the resurrection of our Lord 
every Sunday. Each week therefore was practically 
a commemoration of Holy Week. Thus every Friday 
was a day of sorrow and abstinence, and every Sunday 
a high festival. The liturgy was performed on week 
days in the same manner as*on Sundays, so that 
throughout the whole year, the Mass was always the 
same. We saw, too, that the yearly celebration of 
Easter was preceded by a season of preparation 
known as Lent and followed by a series of feasts 
which commemorated the chief events after the Kes- 
urrection until Pentecost. The observance of Christ- 
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mas with its preparatory season of Advent and its 
subsequent feast of the Epiphany rounded out the 
Church year, so that the year became a memorial of 
the whole life of Christ. The development took many 
centuries to accomplish, but it received its strongest 
impulse in the fourth century when the liberty conceded 
by Constantine to the Church gave the Christians the 
opportunity to make public observance of their re- 
ligious feasts. The veneration of the birthdays of the 
martyrs (No. 101) filled out the ecclesiastical year, 
and, accordingly, in the fourth century we find that 
the Liturgy in the Latin Church is influenced con- 
siderably by those anniversaries. 


184. The First Reform of the Liturgy.—In No. 
181 we said that the fewness of the changes made 
in the Liturgy during the first three centuries was 
owing to the fact that the condition of the Church 
was practically the same during that period. As a 
consequence, we should expect to find that the revolu- 
tion of the fourth century would bring about many al- 
terations in the order of public worship: Such was 
the fact. The growth of the Church year led to the 
introduction of prayers having special reference to 
the feasts which were being -elebrated, and thus 
caused a difference between the Mass said on one day 
and the Mass on another. The false doctrines of the 
heretics caused a thoreugh revision of the forms of 
prayer in use, so that ambiguous expressions might 
be eliminated, and so that phrases might be inserted 
to set forth plainly what the Catholic teaching was. 
The freedom granted the Church caused certain elab- 
orate and public rites to be introduced, such as pro- 
cessions, and the increase in the number of the faith- 
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ful, many of whom were devoid of the piety and devo- 
tion of early days, occasioned a ery for the shortening 
of the service. All these causes we shall find in opera- 
tion during the centuries following the fourth. 


185. The Stations and Processions,—Among the 
Roman soldiers, the name given to the place on which 
a sentry or guard was set was station. The Chris- 
tians applied the name to certain gatherings in the 
churches when the faithful were, so to speak, on 
guard. They ‘‘watched in prayer” and fasted, for 
those were the weapons in the Christian warfare. 
When freedom of worship had been given, the people 
of Rome continued to observe the Stations but with 
more solemnity. They gathered in their local churches 
and, from there, marched through the streets to the 
church where the station was to beheld. This cere- 
mory, therefore, consists of three parts: 1—The gath- 
ering in the district church; 2—The procession to the 
church where the Station was to be held; and 3—The 
entrance into that church. Before setting out on the 
procession, when the people had collected in the district 
church, a prayer was said over the gathering by the 
priest. This prayer was therefore called a Collect. It 
principally referred to the feast which was to be cele- 
brated or the fast which was to be observed. Hence 
it was a prayer which varied according to the church 
year. While they walled in procession to the rendez- 
vous, responsive prayers, modeled on the Egyptian Hal- 
lel, (No. 145).were sung. Those prayers are known as 
litanies, from a Greek word meaning supplication. 
While the procession was entering the church of the 
station, a psalm was sung by the choir to occupy the 
time while the people were passing into their places. 
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This psalm was known as the Introit, which is the 
Latin for entrance. We have therefore a new series 
of ceremonies and prayers which precede the Mass of 
the Catechumens. They are: 

a) The Gathering or Collect. 

6) The Procession or Litanies. 

c) The Entrance or Introit. 

186. The Loss of the Second Lesson.—The 
solemn procession and entrance took up consider- 
able time. To make room for this, it became the 
custom at Rome to drop the second lesson or reading 
from the Sacred Scriptures, except on days of fasting 
and penance when men would be expected to spend a 
longer time in prayer. To speak more accurately, 
the first and second readings were amalgamated so 
that the lesson was taken sometimes from the Old 
Testament and sometimes from the New. As this les- 
son is usually taken from the Epistles or Letters of 
St. Paul, we will speak of it in future as the Epistle. 


187. The Church Year and the Lessons.—The in- 
fluence of the Church year made itself felt in the 
fourth century on the choice of the Epistle and Gos- 
pel. Formerly, these extracts were continuous, that 
is to say, the Scriptures were read consecutively. The 
lessons of one day were a continuation of the lessons 
of the preceding day. At the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, however, certain extracts were made from the 
Bible which were appropriate to the festivals cele- 
brated. Thus, on Easter was read the account of the 
Resurrection, on Ascension day the account of the 
Ascension, and so on. Pope St. Damasus, who reigned - 
from 366 to 384, is said. to have committed the ar- 
rangement of the scriptural extracts to St. Jerome. 


a 
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St. Jerome was the greatest biblical scholar of his own 
or of anyage. He first revised the common Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible already existing, and afterwards 
made a new translation of many of the sacred books 
from the Hebrew and Greek. The old Latin Bible is 
known as the Old Italian, and St. Jerome’s translation 
or revision is called the Vulgate because, after his 
death, in 420, it came into common or popular use. 
(Vulgus is Latin for people.) In the Liturgy, the 
psalms sung in the Mass are taken from the old 
Italian translation. .The Epistles and Gospels are 
from the Vulgate. 


188. Gradual, Alleluia and Tract.—The sup- 
pression of the second lesson on ordinary days re- 
sulted in bringing together the two psalms numbered 
two and four in the synopsis. The desire for shorten- 
ing the service and the influence of the Church year 
resulted in reducing them to a few verses approp- 
riate to the feast. These verses, however, are still 
taken from two psalms. As they were formerly sung 
as solos or as a solo and chorus from the steps of the 
Ambo (No. 91), they were called the Gradual, from 
the Latin. gradus, a step. In No, 145 ‘we stated 
that Hallel was the Hebrew word for hymn. — Hallel- 
u-Ya means Praise-ye-God and was used by the Jews 
as an exclamation of rejoicing. It was borrowed by 
the Church under the form Alleluia, and was employed 
by the Eastern people, especially toexpress joy for the 
triumph of our Lord. It was introduced into the 
West by St. Jerome and, during the Paschal season 
it occurs in all the psalms sung at the Mass; but, dur- 
ing the other festival times of the year, it is confined 
to the second psalm between the lessons. This psalm, 
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therefore, is called the Alleluia. In peritential seasons, 
as, for instance, during Lent, the Alleluia is not sung. 
The second psalm is then recited in a slow and pro- 
tracted manner and is named the Tract. Accordingly, 
the psalms sung between the Lessons may be either 
the Gradual and Alleluia or the Gradual and 
Tract. 


189. The Offertory Psalm.—Just as the time oc- 
cupied in entering the Church was filled up by a psalm 
sung by the choir, so the time occupied in presenting 
the gifts at the altar and in preparing them for the 
sacrifice was employed in the same manner. This 
Psalm is known as the Offertory. When the congre- 
gation had finished offering the gifts, the ministers 
selected enough bread and wine to suffice for the sac- 
rifice and the communicants. The bread was laid on 
the paten, and was brought, together with the chal- 
ice, to the altar and placed thereon. 


190. Silent Prayers.—It is but natural that, while 
the priest is engaged in certain manual acts or cere- 
monies and while the choir and the people are singing, 
he should occupy himself with silent prayer. 
In particular the setting forth of the gifts on the 
altar was accompanied by silent prayer offered by 
the priest. Those prayers were, of course; that God 
would accept the gifts and that He would accept the 
givers. As they were offered either silently by the 
priest or in a whisper so as to be heard only by the 
attendant ministers, such prayers are commonly 
called secret prayers or secrets. 


I9g1. Incense.—The use of incense as a symbol of 
prayer was common both to the Jews and Pagans. In 
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the book of Exodus we read that God commanded 

Moses: . 
Thou shalt make also an altar of setim wood to burn in- 
cense. It shall be a cubit in length and a cubit in breadth 
and two cubits in height. And thou shalt overlay it with 
the purest gold and thou shalt make a crown of gold round 
about it. And thou shalt set the altar over against the 
veil, that hangeth before the ark of the testimony, before 
the mercy seat where I will speak unto thee. And Aaron 
shall burn sweet smelling incense upon it in the morning. 
When he shall light the lamps he shall burn it and when 
he shall place them in the evening he shall burn an ever- 
lasting incense before the Lord throughout your genera- 
tions. (Hxodus ch. 30). 

From this extract it may be seen that, among the 
Jews, incense was really a sacrifice (No. 11). It 
had the same significetion among the Pagans. In 
fact, during the persecutions, the common sacrifice de- 
manded from the Christians was the burning of a few 
grains of incense on an altar before anidol. When 
incense was used by the Christian, it had quite a diff- 
erent signification. It was a symbol of prayer and, 
therefore, an invitation to prayer. As an invitation 
to prayer, it was employed at the processions intro- 
duced into the Liturgy after the triumph of the 
Church. These processions occurred at three points 
during the Mass. First, there was the Entrance pro- 
cession or the Introit. Secondly, there was a pro- 
cession from the Altar to the Ambo when the deacon 
went to read the Gospel. Thirdly, there was a pro- 
cession when the bread and wine were laid on the 
altar at the Offertory. Hence in all these cases we 
find incense employed. 

192. The Shortening of the Great Thanksgiving.— 
The Great Thanksgiving (No. 152) was the chief and 
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longest prayer in the Liturgy. Modeled on the great 

‘Hallel, it gave thanks to God for the work of creation 
and redemption. It was the Christian hymn of tri-- 
umph uttered in the face of the persecutors. It con- 
tained the prophecy of God’s ultimate victory and, in 
the darkest days, it consoled the suffering people with 
the promise of the overthrow of idols. In the fourth 
century the prayer was fulfilled. Idolatry wus over- 
thrown. Christianity was triumphant. The needs 

which had produced the prayer disappeared, and 
it began to change its form. As it was the 
longest portion of the Mass, the demand for the short- 
ening of the Liturgy affected it first. It consisted of 
four parts, the first of which gave thanks to God for 
the creation and for the government of the world. 

The second was the hymn ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” to which 

an introduction by the priest led up. The third 

thanked God for the Redemption and for the protec- 

tion of His people against their enemies, and closed 

with the fourth part announcing the coming of Christ, 

or the hymn Blessed is He that cometh, etc. Thus, 

the structure of the Great Thanksgiving may be rep- 
resented as follows : 

a. Thanksgiving for Creation and Providence. 

b. 1) Priest’s introduction to triumphal hymn. 

2) Trtumphal hymn or Sanctus. 

c. Thanksgiving for Redemption and for Protection against 
enemies. 

d. The hymn ‘Blessed is He, ete.’? 

From what we have said, we should conclude that 
the shortening would fall principally on the third part. 
Such was the case. The first part was much cur- 
tailed and the third was reduced to a bare mention of 
our Redeemer’s name on ordizary days, and, on feast 
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days, to a few sentences pertaining to the particular 
feature of the redemption which was commemorated. 
While the prayer retained its original length it was 
chanted or sung throughout. The singing of the priest 
was interrupted for a moment, at the second part of b, 
by the people taking up the Sanctus. When they had 
finished, the priest again continued and chanted ¢ 
which was closed by the people singing d or the Bene- 
dictus (Blessed is He etc.) Now, when c was reduced 
to a word or two, it was not worth while for the priest 
to wait until the Sanctus was finished. Accordingly, 
in some places, he recited c as a secret or a silent prayer 
and the choir continued to sing the Benedictus im- 
mediately after the Sanctus. In Rome, however, the 
ancient custom of chanting the third part was kept 
up, but a different device was employed to bridge over 
the awkwardness of interrupting the choir with a 
sentence or two. The third part was added im- 
mediately to the first part, so that the portions chant- 
ed by the priest followed uninterruptedly. The 
following prayers represent the Great Thanksgiving 
in its shortened form. The first is the prayer for 
ordinary occasions; the second is used at Easter. 
Having finished the invitations described in No. 152 the 
priest continues: 


Novas 


a. Itis truly meet and just, right and salutary, that we 
should at all times and in all places give thanks unto Thee, O 
Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Everlasting God, 

ce. Through Christ our Lord, through Whom 

b. 1. The Angels praise, the Dominations adore, and the 
Powers fear Thy Majesty. The Heavens and the Hosts of 
Heaven, and the blessed Seraphim glorify it in common ex- 
ultation. With whom we pray that thou weuldst bid our 
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our voices also to be joined in suppliant praise, saying, 
2. Holy, Holy, Holy 
Lord God of hosts, 
The heavens and the earth are filled with Thy Glory, 
Hosanna in the heights. 


" «), auterval of Silenée. . . « « 


d. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
Hosanna in the heights. 


ING. 2 


a. Itis truly meet and just, right and salutary to praise 
Thee O Lord in every season 
c. but with greater pomp on this particular day on which 
our Passover was sacrificed, even Christ. For He is the true 
Lamb Who took away the sins of the world. Who by His 
death destroyed our death and by rising again restored us life. 
b. 1 And therefore with the angels and archangels, with 
the Thrones and Dominations, and with the whole army of the 
heavenly host do we sing of Thy Glory evermore with one 
voice saying : ; ; 
2. Holy, Holy, Holy, as above. 


193. Transposition of the Great Intercessions.—A 
consideration of the synopsis will show that the prac- 
tical disappearance of the third part of the thanks- 
giving left a gap between 10 and11. The commem- 
oration of the Redemption served as an introduction 
to lead up to the words of Institution. In those 
places where the shortened form of ec was said as a 
secret during the singing of the Sanctus this need of 
an introduction would not be felt; but in Rome where 
the chanting of c caused its removal before the 
Sanctus it became necessary to insert some prayer 
to serve as a transition between the Great 
Thanksgiving and the Consecration. Moreover the 
interval of silence observed between. the Sanctus and 
the Benedictus made it necessary that the part in- 
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troduced should be said aloud. These two reasons op- 
erated in bringing the reading of the Diptychs and 
with the Diptychs the Great Intercessions into the 
place of the commemoration of the Redemption. Thus 
the shortening of the Great Thanksgiving had two 
great effects; it reduced the long formula to a brief 
prayer and it brought the Great Intercessions before 
the Consecration. In Nos. 156 and 157 we saw that 
the intercessions began with the words, ‘‘First of all 
we offer unto Thee these Sacrifices for Thy holy Cath- 
olic Church,” and that they were preceded by the In- 
vocation in which God was asked to receive the gifts. 
Part of this latter prayer was carried over with the 
Intercessions in order to serve as an introduction to 
them. That part besought God to bless and accept 
the sacrifice. 

Thee, therefore, O most merciful Father, through Jesus 

_ Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, we humbly pray and beseech to 

hold accepted and to bless these gifts, these offerings, 
these sacrifices, which first of all we offer unto Thee for 
Thy holy Catholic Church, ete. 

194. Commemoration of Certain Classes. — The 
Great Intercessions fall naturally into two classes for 
the living and the dead. The intercessions of the 
dead again fallinto two classes, the invocation of the 
saints and the prayers for the faithful in Purgatory. 
To those three divisions of the intercessory prayer 
was added a fourth. On certain great feasts (No. 
74) the Catechumens were baptized. Hence 
special intercession was made for them in a special 
prayer. This special prayer ran as follows: 


This, therefore, the oblation of our lowliness and of Thy 
whole household which we offer unto Thee for those also 
whom Thou hast vouchsafed to regenerate of water and 
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the Holy Ghost, granting unto them remission of all sins, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, having been reconciled, to ac- 
cept. 
From the opening words, This therefore, Hane Igitur, 
the prayer is known as the Hane {gitur. 


195. Preface and Canon.—The Canon was, as we 
saw in (No. 179), the regular order of the Mass. It 
began with the Great Thanksgiving. The process 
however just described reduced the Great Thanksgiv- 
ing to a very short prayer and filled the place form- 
erly occupied by it with the Great Intercessions. As 
@ consequence the shortened thanksgiving was looked 
upon as an introduction or Preface to the Canon 
proper and as the Preface it is universally known 
now. Hence in future we will refer to the first and 
third parts of the Great Thanksgiving as the Preface. 
The second and fourth parts will be known for the 
sake of brevity as the Sanctus. 


196. The Division of the Invocation.— At the 
Last Supper our Lord had promised that the Holy 
Ghost should come and make known to the disciples 
whatsoever had been told them. 

Ihave yet many things tosay to you; but ye cannot bear 
them now. But when He, the Spirit of the Truth is come, 
He will teach you all truth, for He shall not speak of Him- 
self but what things soever He shall hear He shall speak 
and the things that are to come He shall shew you, He 
shall glorify me; because He shall receive of mine and 
shall shew it to you. (St. John’s Gospel ch. 15.) 

The office, therefore, of the Holy Ghost was that of an 
enlightener. He would make the Apostles understand 
what Christ meant and He would give them grace to 
believe it. After the Consecration, therefore, there 
was inserted in the Liturgy, an invocation of the 
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Holy Ghost, that He would descend on the gifts and 
by His power make the faithful know that they were 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. In the. Eastern 
' Church there were some who interpreted the words of 
the Liturgy to mean that the Holy Ghost made the 
gifts the Body and Blood of Christ, or in other words, 
that the act of transubstantiation was not accom- 
plished by the words of consecration, but by the words 
of Invocation. Three ideas run through the Invoca- 
tion. First, God is asked to accept the sacrifice. 
Secondly, He is asked to bless it, so that through the 
office of the Holy Ghost, it may be manifested to the 
people as the Body and Blood of Christ. Thirdly, 
there is a petition that all who partake of the sacri- 
fice may be filled with every grace. These three 
ideas are enlarged and enforced by the use of con- 
trasts or comparisons. When the priest asked God 
to receive the Sacrifice he compared it with the sac- 
rifice of the old law. When he asked that the Holy 
Ghost come down from heaven upon the Sacrifice, he 
asked that the Sacrifice be taken up to heaven. In 
order to remove the false idea that the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost effected transubstantiation, the sec- 
ord clause was moved before the words of consecra- 
tion. The contrasting sentence however remained in 
‘its old place. In its new position the clause was con- 
nected to fit the prayers which went before and 
‘which followed. As the Holy Ghost is the Sanctifier, 
and it is und: rstood that all blessings flow from Him, 
express mention of His name was not made in the 
new form of the invocation. 


Which oblation, O God, we beg that Thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to make altogether blessed, counted, reckoned, rea- 
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sonable, and acceptable, that it may become unto us the 
Body and Blood of Thy most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 

_ Christ. 

197. Blessings of New Fruits.—We remarked in 
No. 176 that the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Give 
us this day our daily bread,” was interpreted by the 
Christians to refer to the Blessed Eucharist, and that 
this interpretation caused its insertion into the Lit- 
urgy. We must not imayine, however, that this was 
the only interpretation given to the words. Men also 
understood them to mean the bodily food by which the 
bodily life was sustained. Now the Manichzans (No. 
182) believed that everything produced on the earth 
was evil. To combat that belief the Church declared 
that God’s gifts were good and inserted that declara- 
tion in the Liturgy in closest connection with the reci- 
tation of the prayer which asks God to give us our 
daily bread. Wine and oil, milk, honey and new fruits 
were therefore on certain days solemuly blessed by 
the Bishop, before the Pater Noster, with the words: 

‘*Through Jesus Christ our Lord Thou dost always make all 
these things good and dost hallow them, quicken them, bless 
them and grant them unto us.”’ 

198. The Commixture.—The ceremony of the 
leaven was introduced to symbolize the unity of the 
Church. The Bishop broke a piece from the conse- 
crated host and sent it to his priests to signify that 
the sacrifice was one and the same wherever offered. 
When the factions and schisms which at first troubled 
the Church disappeared and newer and greater dan- 
gers, in the shape of the Heresies described in No. 182, 
arose the ceremony of the Leaven took a new mean- 
ing. The Nestorians by declaring that there were 
two persons in Christ made practically two Christs, 
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one a God andthe othera man. ‘The Catholics in- 
sisted that the Human Nature of Christ was united to 
the Divine Nature in only one Person. To symbolize 
this union they took the Jeaven and dropped it into the 
chalice so that the commixture of the body and blood 
would manifest the truth that there was only one 
Christ. Just as the union of body and blood make only 
one person, so only one person united the Divine and 
Human Natures in our Lord. This rite is known as 
the Commixture. 

199. Summary.—The triumph of the Church in 
the Roman Empire produced many changes in the 
condition of the Christian folk. These changes af- 
fected the Liturgy in many ways. First the Great 
Heresies caused a revision of its phraseology. Secondly 
legal protection brought about the use of public pro- 
cessions. Thirdly the increase in Church membership 
produced a cry for shortening the service, which 
shortening was naturally accompanied by transposi- 
tions of various prayers and ceremonies, The follow- 
ing synopsis will show how the Roman Mass was af- 
fected by the Fourth Century. 

The Procession. 

a) Gathering, Collect. 
b) Procession, Litanies. 
c) Entrance, Introit. 

I. Mass of the Catechumens. 

lor 3. Epistle, etc 


Gradual, 

Alleluia or Tract. 
Gospel. 

Sermon. 


S> ot > be 
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Ta, 


Prayers of Catechumens. 


II. Mass of the Faithful. 


7b. 
9. 


10. 


14, 


Prayers of the Faithful. 

Offertory. 

a. Offering by people. Psalm. 

b. Procession. Gifts brought to the altar. 
c. Secret Prayer. 

The Great Thanksgiving. 

aandc. Preface. 

bandd. Sanctus. 


THE CANON. 


The Great Intercessions. 

a. Diptychs of the Living. 
b. Diptychs of the Saints. 

ce. Diptychs of the Dead. 
d. Hance Igitur, 
Invocation. 

The Consecration. 

The Remembrance. 

Invocation, ' 

The Confession, 
Blessing of New Fruits. 


The Pater Noster. 


Fraction. 
Poxulogy: Elevation. 
The Leaven. 
The Commixture. 
The Pax. 


The Communion. 

The Post Communion, 
The Final Blessing. 
The Dismissal. 


Sign of the Cross. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GREGORIAN MASS. 


200. The Second Reform—.The changes which we 
have described constituted the first reform of the 
Liturgy. They were occasioned by the triumph of 
the Christian faith and they began to operate during 
or shortly after the fourth century. A second series 
of changes was occasioned by the same triumph of the 
Christian faith but a longer time was necessary to 
develop their effects. In Nos. 168-169 we spoke of the 
discipline of the Church concerning Catechumens and 
Penitents. The Catechumens were adults and the 
Catechumenate was founded for their instruction. 
When the world became Christian there were no long- 
er any adult unbelievers to be converted or instruct- 
ed. The ranks of the Church were recruited from 
Christian families. The candidates for Baptism were, 
as now, little children who had not attained the use of 
reason, Hence the Catechumenate disappeared and, 
with it, disappeared the discipline of the secret (No. 29) 
and the distinction between the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens and the Mass of the Faithful. It is true the 
public penitents still remained but the custom of con- 
fining them in monasteries was growing and so, little 
by little, the ordinary Church knew them no more. 

201. Gregory the Great.—Those changes operated 
gradually. In Rome the Catechumenate had not dis- 
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appeared until the sixthcentury. As the first reform 
was ascribed to Pope St. Damasus, so the second re- 
form is attributed to Pope St. Gregory the Great 
who reigned from 590 to 604. His revision of the Lit- 
urgy brought it into harmony with the new conditions. 
Since his time, now 1300 years, the main features of 
the Mass have remained the same. The Canon has been 
absolutely unaltered and the additions to other por- 
tions have been merely natural outgrowths from secret 
prayers said inhis time. For this reason the sacrifice 
inthe Roman Liturgy is sometimes called the Gre- 
gorian Mass. ; 


202. The New Introduction.—When the Catechu- 
menate disappeared, the whole Mass became the Mass 
of the Faithful. The old Mass of the Catechumens had 
served as an introduction to the sacrifice proper ; but 
now, as the Mass of the Catechumens had been 
amalgamated with the Mass of the Faithful, the need 
of anew introduction or preparation was felt. This 
new introduction was found in the stations which were 
described in No185. In those stations there were 
three parts: 1.. A gathering of the people ata 
certain point and the recital of a collect which made 
mention of the festival to be celebrated; 2. <A pro- 
cession from this point to the station during which 
procession Litanies were sung; 3. The entrance into 
the Church. This introduction was retained even 
when there were no stations and when the Roman Lit- 
urgy was used in towns outside of Rome which had 
perhaps but a single church. On such occasions how- 
ever it was necessary to change the order of events. 
In Rome where there were many churches, the people 
gathered at various points and then marched to the 
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rendezvous so that the natural order was: 


a) Collect or Gathering. 
b) Litany or Procession. 
c) Introit or Entrance. 


But when there was only one church and that in a 
small town, the people would resort to it at once so 
that the Entrance would come first, then the Litanies 
and lastly, when all had assembled, the Collect. For 
this reason the New Introduction to the Mass assumed 
the following shape : 


c) Intrott. 
b) Litany. 
a) Collect. 


203. The Introit.—At first, while the procession 
composed of the clergy and people was entering the 
church, the choir sanga psalm. This psalm was sung 
in a different manner from the Gradual Psalm. The 
Gradual was executed as a solo or as a solo and 
chorus. The Entrance psalm was sung by two 
choruses alternately. Thus one side of the choir ren- 
dered the first verse, the other side rendered the sec- 
ond verse and soon. A Greek word Antiphon signifies 
‘‘ alternate utterance’ and the method of singing psalms 
just described was called antiphonal. Now there 
were a certain number of tuues to which the psalms 
were sung. As the music then used differs very much 
from our modern music, twne is not the exact word, but 
it expresses the idea with sufficient accuracy. Of 
course it was necessary that the singers and the peo- 
ple should know what tune was to be employed. In 
order to give them that information a soloist rendered 
averse or a portion of a verse of the psalm. This 
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verse gave them the key to the music, but it was also 
employed to give them a key tothe meaning. The 
psulms are songs which may apply to many events, 
truths, or feasts. The Church employs them now for 
one and now for another. To tell the people what 
particular meaning she attaches to the psalm, she 
used the verse sung by the soloist. This verse was 
usually taken from the psalm itself, but sometimes it 
was adapted from some other portion of Scripture. 
As the style of singing was called Antiphonal, the 
verse became known as the Antiphon or Anthem. 
Thus on Christmas Day the Introit of the first Mass 
is the second Psalm ‘‘Why have the Gentiles raged.” 
This psalm is usually applied to the vain efforts of 
God's enemies to destroy His people. On Christmas 
Day, however, it is to be applied to the feast, to the 
Birth of the Son of God. To inform the people of this 
application, the seventh verse is made the Anthem, 
“The Lord said unto one, Thou art My son: this day 
have I begotten thee.” At the third Mass, the Introit 
is Psalm 97, “Sing ye to the Lord a New Canticle.”’ 
This Psalm is an invitation to praise God and the 
particular reason why we should praise Him now is 
indicated by the Anthem which is taken, not from the 
Psalm, but from the ninth chapter of the Prophecy of 
Tsaias, ‘‘Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Sonis given 
etc.” At the conclusion of the Psalm the Antiphon 
was repeated in order to impress the idea more 
firmly upon the mind and in order also to bring the 
musical air to its proper termination. Moreover, as a 
protest against the Arian heresy it became the custom 
to add a prayer to the Blessed Trinity to all the Anti- 
pbonal Psalms. That prayer was called the Lesser 
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Doxology, and is known to us as the ‘‘Glory be to the 
Father, etc.” It is also called the Gloria, from 
the Latin word for Glory. Doxology has the same 
meaning as it signifies a discourse which gives glory. 
(Greek, Doxa, glory, logos a discourse). Thus the 
structure of any Antiphonal Psalm and consequently of 
the Introit was as follows: 


J. Antiphon. 

2. Psalm. 

3. Glory be to the Father etc. 
4. Antiphon. 


204 Kyrie.—The abolition of the Catechumenate 
resulted in the abolition of the prayers for the Cate- 
chumens which accompanied their dismissal (No. 170) 
It also resulted, as we have seen (No. 200), in the 
amalgamation of the Mass of the Faithful and the 
Mass of the Catechumens. Henceforth, the whole 
Mass was the Mass of the Faithful. Now the ancient 
Mass of the Faithful was begun by certain petitions 
derived from the Egyptian Hallel and known as the 
Prayers of the Faithful. As a consequence these 
prayers were said before the Epistle or at the begin- 
ning of the service. The form of the prayers was 
that of a Litany. The object of the prayers was an- 
nounced and the people replied by saying, ‘‘Lord have 
mercy.’ Their transposition to the beginning of the 
Mass of the Catechumens brought them in close con- 
nection with the Processional Litany so that the new 
order ran in this manner: 


NEW INTRODUCTION. MASS. 
c) Jatroit. 
b) Litany. 7b. “Lord Have Merey” 


a) Collert 7b. Prayers of Faithful. 
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As the Litany and the Prayers of the Faithful were 
derived from the same source, it is not surprising that 
they soon became confounded. Pope Gregory there- 
fore ordered that the Litany should be shortened to 
the words ‘‘Lord Have Mercy” in the daily Masses. 
Before his time the Greek Church had shown a dis- 
position to separate from the Pope. The disputes 
had been settled temporarily and before his election 
to the Papacy he had been the Pope's ambassador at 
Constantinople. To show the union between the East 
and West he decreed that the shortened form of the 
Litany should be sung in Greek. Now the Greek for 
“Lord have mercy” is Kyrie Eleison (Kee-ree-ay ay- 
lay-ee-son) and since his day these Greek words have 
been retained in the Mass. 


205. Collects and Prayers.—When the deacon had 
announced the object of the prayers for the faithful 
and the people had responded ‘‘Lord have mercy,” 
the priest offered up a short petition. This petition 
was in form like the Collect and the similarity in form 
led, as we have seen, to their amalgamation. As the 
prayers for the faithful came from the Egyptian Hal- 
lel they dealt with the needs of the Church under per- 
secution. They were therefore not suited for tlie 
festival days which were ceiebrated after the triumph 
of the Church in the fourth century. Accordingly we 
find that on days of rejoicing they were omitted alto- 
gether, but in times of penance and at Masses on or- 
dinary days they were retained; so that on feasts we 
have only one prayer or Collect but on fasts and ferias 
(Nos. 101-103) we have several. The Mass there. 
fore began in the time of Pope Gregory in this man- 
ner: 
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ce) Introit. 
1. Antiphon. 
2. Psalm. 
8, Gloria. 
4, Antiphon. 
b) Kyrie Eleison, 
a) Collect. 
[7b. Prayers.] 
land 3. Epistle, ete. 

206, Ceremonies at the Gospel.—The Christians 
always held the four Gospels or the four lives of our 
Lord in the highest honor. In ‘common with the 
other Scriptures the Gospels were read at the Mass ; 
but when the other lessons were all reduced to one 
the Gospel still held its place. Moreover, the reading 
of the rest of the Scriptures was entrusted to those in 
the lesser Orders; the Reading of the Gospel was the 
privilege of the Deacon. The very book of the Gos- 
pels was held in special reverence. In the Diocletian 
persecution (No. 181) the enemies of the Church recog. 
nized this reverence by seeking out the manuscripts 
of the Bible and burning them. In the fourth century 
when peace was restored women used beautifully 
written and bound copies of the Gospels as ornaments, 
as they use crosses now. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that, in the celebration of the Liturgy, the 
greatest respect and honor was shown to the book of 
the Gospels itself. At the beginning of the Mass it 
was laid on the altar and kissed by the Bishop when 
he entered the church. As we saw in No. 91 the 
lessons were read from the Ambo. When the time 
came to read the Gospel a procession was formed. 
As in all processions (No. 191) incense was used. At 
the imperial court in Constantinople it was the custom 
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to accompany distinguished personages with torches 
or candles. Those lights were a mark of respect and 
asignofrank. The same honors were given to the 
Book of the Gospels. The procession passed from the 
altar to the Bishop's seat where the Deacon knelt for 
a blessing, and then it went on to the Ambo where the 
Gospel was sung. This ceremony arose naturally 
from the respect shown to the Gospels, but it soon 
took on a deeper meaning. It represented the change 
from the old Testament to the new and the superior 
excellence of the Revelation which was brought to us 
by Jesus Christ. The Gospel marked No. 5 in the 
synopsis has therefore developed into the following 
rite : 
5. Gospel. 
a) Procession to Ambo. 

1. Book taken from Altar. 

2. Bishop’s Blessing. 

3. Incense. 


b heading of Text. 
¢) Return Procession. Incense. 


207. The Oremus.—After the sermon, prayers 
were offered for the Catechumens in the old liturgy. 
When the Catechumenate ceased these prayers were 
dropped and the prayers for the faithful were thrown 
back to the beginning of the Mass. The sermon; 
therefore, was followed immediately by the Offertory 
Still a slight vestige of the former custom was re- 
tained. As stated in No. 150, before all the public 
prayers the faithful were warned by the command, 
Oremus, “Let us pray.” This command was kept in. 
its old place after the sermon though the prayers 
themselves have been amalgamated with the Collects. 
The invitation refers no longer to the prayers for the 
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faithful but to the silent prayers which are recited 
during the Offertory. Hence after singing the Or- 
mus the priest says no prayer, but repeats in a low 
voice the verse of the Psalm sung by the choir as an 
Offertory. The people too make no response, but sit 
down while the gifts are brought to the altar. 


208. The Offertory.—As we sawin No. 152, the 
faithful present at the Mass brought bread and wine 
and offered it to the Bishop. From those offerings 
enough was set aside to serve for the sacrifice and the 
remainder went for the support of*the Church. This 
was the command of the Apostle : 

Know ye not that they who work in the holy place, eat 
the things that are of the holy place; and they that serve 
the altar partake with the altar? So also the Lord or- 


dained that they who preach the Gospel should live by the 
Gospel, (St. Paul’s First letter to the Corinthians, Chap. 9.) 


When the congregations grew larger and the num- 
ber of communicants smaller the people ceased to offer 
bread and wine. As but a small portion would be 
used there was danger of waste. Accordingly, the 
faithful gave instead a piece of money and the minis- 
ters of the Church took upon themselves the charge 
of. providing the materials for the sacrifice. The 
bread and wine, therefore, were prepared before the 
Mass and placed on the Credence table. (No. 89.) 
At the Offertory they were brought in procession to 
the altar. The solemnity of this procession was en- 
hanced by the fact that the Leaven, or the portion of 
the Blessed Sacrament kept over from the former 
Mass (No. 177), was also brought at this time from the 
Tower (No. 82) where it had been reserved. In pre- 
paring the wine a little water was always mixed with 
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it. The Jews diluted their wine in this fashion and our 
Lord observed their custom at the last supper. The 
early Christians saw in this rite of mixing water with 
wine a figure of the blood and water which flowed 
from our Lord’s side when He died on the Cross. 
I'hen the Jews, in order that the bodies might not remain 
on the cross on the Sabbath day, besought Pilate that their 
legs might be broken and that they might be taken away. 
The soldiers therefore came, and they broke the legs of the 
first and of the other who was crucified with Jesus; but 
when they came to Jesus, as they saw that He was already 
dead, they did not break His legs. But one of the soldiers 
pierced His side with a spear, and straightway there came 
out blocd and water. (Gospel of St. John. Chap. 19.) 


As in all processions, incense was used at the Offer- 
tory. And after handling the censer the Priest 
washed his hands. The rite of washing the hands was 
used frequently in the Liturgy—before beginning the 
service, before and after receiving the offerings from 
the faithful, after using the censer and after giving 
Communion. While there may have been some real ne- 
cessity for cleansing the hands at those acts, the rite 
was not considered merely a bodily purification. As in 
the case of the water and wine, the rite of washing the 
hands was from the earlicst times, considered a sign of 
that purity of soul necessary for those who offered the 
sacrifice and who partook thereof. 

209. The Secrets.—The silent prayers which the 
priest offered over the gifts as they were set out on 
the altar are known as the secrets (No. 190.) They 
were modeled on the plan of the prayers derived from 
the Egyptian Hallel described in No. 150. They con- 
sisted thereof of three parts, a ‘‘bidding”’ prayer, or 
an announcement of the intention, beginning ‘‘Let us 
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pray for etc,” a prayer by the people, and a 
prayer by the priest. Thus on Good Friday we have 
the intention announced in the words ‘‘Let us pray 
for our Catechumens, that God and our Lord will 
open the ears of their hearts, etc.” Then the 
Deacon cries ‘‘Let us bend our knees.” This kneeling 
represents the prayer offered by the people. The 
Sub-deacon answers ‘‘Rise up” and the priest recites 
the prayer ‘‘Almighty and Everlasting God who 
always enrichest Thy Church with new offspring, 
etc.” Now in the secret we have the three elements. 
First the Priest turns to the assistants and says: 
“Pray ye, brethren.” The assistants make their 
prayer and the Priest recites the secret. It is to be 
borne in mind that beyond the ‘‘Pray ye, brethren” 
no other formula was in use for the invitation. The 
prayer of the assistants likewise had no set form of 
words. The prayer of the priest was reduced to writ- — 
ing at an early date and, with the exception of the 
Psalm, is the oldest fixed prayer connected with the 
Offertory. It varies with the Church year like the 
Collect and is now technically known as the Secret. 
The development of the Offertory rite is shown in the 
following synopsis : 
9. The Offertory. 
a. The Offering. 

1. Psalm. 

2. Washing of hands, 

3. Offering by the people. 

4. Washing of hands. 

b. Procession. 
1. Bringing of gifts to altar. 
2. Gifts laid on altar. 


8. Incense. 
4. Washing of hands. 


c. Silent prayer. 
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1. Orate Fratres. 
2. Assistants’ Prayer, 
8. Secret. 


210. The Preface.—The shortening of the Great 
Thanksgiving (No. 192) resulted in embodying the 
third part in the Preface. This third part varied 
with the Church year so that there was a special Pre- 
face for almost every day. Pope Gregory abolished 
allexcept seven. The five great feasts, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost were 
given a special commemoration. All the feasts of the 
Apostles had likewise a proper Preface. At all other 
times the Ordinary Preface given in No. 192 was 
used. 

211. The Memento for the Dead.—Tte interval of 
silence between the singing of the Sanctus and of the 
Benedictus had been filled up with the reading of the 
Diptychs (No. 80). .There were in Pope Gregory’s 
time four lists in use. The names of the living, of the 
saints, of the dead and of the special classes com- 
memorated in the Hance Igitur (No. 194). Now it 
sometimes happened that the names of the ordinary 
faithful departed were so connected in the lists 
With the names of the saints that they were 
confounded one with the other. To avoid this 
inconvenience Gregory restored the intercessions 
for the dead to their original place before the Confes- 
sion. In the Roman Liturgy, therefore, the Great In- 
tercessions are split in two. The memento for the 
living and the commemoration of the saints come be- 
fore the Consecration, the memento for the dead fol- 
lows it. | 

212. The Removal of the Pater Noster.—If we 
turn to the first synopsis of the Order of the Mass in 
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No. 164 we shall see that the Liturgy falls naturally 
into three parts. The first is derived from the Syna- 
gogue service, the second from the Paschal Rite and 
the third from Christian observances. ‘The first part 
consisted of religious instruction, the second of the 
Sacrifice and the third of the Communion. The growth 
of the Catechumenate obscured this threefold division 
by substituting the distinction between the Mass of 
the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. The 
disappearance of the Catechumenate and the increase 
of non-communicating attendance restored the old 
idea. The receiving or not receiving of Communion 
now becomes the mark of division. The line is drawn 
between the Sacrifice or the Canon and the Com- 
munion. In fact in the sixth century the ancient dis- 
missal of the Catechumens had in some places become 
a dismissal of the non-commuricants, ‘‘Ye who do not 
communicate, depart!” The line of separation fails 
after the Doxology and the rite of Communion began 
withthe blessing. Pope Gregory, however, considered 
that the Lord’s Prayer was a more appropriate com- 
mencement than the prayer at the Bishop’s Blessing. 
This latter was merely of human composition. The 
Pater Noster was made by our Lord. Accord- 
ingly, he moved the Our Father from its place before 
the Doxology and inserted it before the Blessing. 


We therefore say the Lord’s Prayer immediately after the 
Canon because it was the custom of the Apostles to conse- 
crate the host with the sacrificial prayer alone (i. e. with 
the Canon) and it has seemed to me exceedingly unbecom- 
ing that we should say over the offering-a prayer (the 
Blessing) which some scholar composed and should not say 
over His Body and Blood the very prayer He Himself made. 
But the Lord’s Prayer is among the Greeks said by the 
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whole people, among us however it is said by the priest 
alone. (Letters of St. Gregory, No. IX.) 
It is well to remember that the Pater Noster was al- 
ways introduced by a short preface or sentence : 
Admonishea by saving precepts and instructed by the 
Divine command, we make bold to say, ‘‘Our Father,’’ etc. 
An -interesting survival of the old position of the 
Pater Noster is to be found in what is commonly 
called the Protestant Our Father. The older Prot- 
estant prayer books conclude the prayer with a dox- 
ology, ‘‘For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” This doxology is 
derived from the Mass. While the Pater Noster re- 
tained its old position the last words, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation,” were followed immediately by these 
or similar words, ‘For Thine is the kingdom,” ete. 
Therefore, those who were familiar with the Liturgy 
would naturally connect the doxology with the Lord’s 
Prayer. In those days Bibles were transcribed by 
hand. When the scribe came to the Lord’s Prayer in 
the Gospel, it is but natural that he should have writ- 
ten ahead without paying much attention to the ori- 
ginal. He knew the matter by rote, and there was no 
necessity for that continual looking from text to copy, 
which is the most tiresome element in transcribing. 
It is but natural, too, that in some cases, instead of 
stopping at the last petition he should have added the 
doxology. Thus it happened that in some manuscripts 
the Our Father ended with “For Thine is the king- 
dom.” - When the English Protestants were making 
their translation they used poor and corrupted manu- 
scripts and thus they adopted the Doxology which 
has since that time become the distinguishing mark of 
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the Protestant Our Father. In their revised versions 
however and in their prayer books generally they 
have abandoned it. 


213. The Additions to the Canon.—Pope Gregory 
the Great was the last who made any alterations in 
the order of the Prayers of the Canon or additions to 
the words of the text. Indeed all the additions made 
from the beginning have been few. For the sake of 
convenience we will sum up all those additions here, 

1. Inthe Diptychs of the living the words ‘‘holy, 
undefiled” were added to ‘‘sacrifices’” because the 
Manichaeans declared that the Mass was an unclean 
thing inasmuch as it was offered with bread and 
wine (No. 182.) The words, ‘‘the orthodox,” were in- 
serted to distinguish between the true believers and 
heretics. . 

2. Inthe same prayer the words ‘‘for whom we 
are offering unto Thee or” were inserted before ‘‘ who 
offer unto Thee’ when the custom of concelebration 
went out. Concelebration means that the Bishop sur- 
rounded by his priests offered up one and the same 
sacrifice. Therefore in the beginning those who 
‘‘stood around” were the concelebrating priests. 
When this practice ceased the meaning of the words 
‘‘who stand around” was extended to the congrega- 
tion and as the sacrifice was offered for them, the 
clause was added, ‘‘For whom we offer unto Thee.” 

3. In the Diptychs of the saints the words “ever 
virgin” were added against certain heretics of the fourth 
century who denied the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
The title Mother of God was added after the Council 
of Ephesus (No. 182.) The lists of saints are much re- 
duced. At present we have the Twelve Apostles. 
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The list of Roman Bishops is represented by Linus, 
Cletus and Clement in the first century, and by Xystus 
and Cornelius in the third. Cyprian is the famous 
Bishop of Carthage whose feast is celebrated on the 
same day as that of St. Cornelius (Sept. 16). Lau- 
rence was the Deacon of Pope Xystus and suffered 
martyrdom a few days after him. The other five 
names are probably all names of laymen. -Chrysogonus, 
Cosmas and Damian were martyred in the Diocletian 
persecution (No. 181) and John and Paul were Roman 
officers who gave up their lives for the faith under 
Julian the apostate in the year 362. 

4. The introduction of the Hanc Igitur has been 
already expained in No. 194. Its use gradually ex- 
tended from Easter and Pentecost to ordinary days. 
As the special offerings however continued to be made 
only on the Baptismal feasts the prayer was adapted 
to the Eucharistic oblation in the following manner : 

This, therefore, the oblation of our lowliness and of Thy 


whole household, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that having 
been reconciled Thou wouldst accept. 


Pope Gregory added the clause: 

“And wouldst order our days in Thy peace and ordain that 
we be delivered from eternal damnation and numbered with 
the flock of Thine elect, through Christ our Lord.” 


In his day the invasions of the Barbarians had laid 
all Europe waste. On every side were wars and 
rumors of wars. Gregory himself thought that the 
end of the world was at hand; therefore while he prays 
for peace he also adds a petition that we may be safe 
on the day of judgment. 

5. The gap left by the transposition of various 
clauses from the Invocation to the prayers which are 
now said before the Consecration. was filled up by the 
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addition of words, levelled against the Manichzan 
heresy. 

a. Atthe end of the Remembance the words “‘of 
thine own boons and bounty a pure victim, a holy 
victim, an undefiled victim, the holy” were added to 
the clause ‘‘bread of eternal life and cup of ever- 
lasting salvation.” 

b. In the Invocation after the word Melchisedech 
was inserted the clause ‘‘a holy sacrifice, a pure vic- 
tim.”’ 

c. The scattered clauses of the Invocation were 
welded together into one prayer and connected with 
the Remembrance. Hence the resultant is very ob- 
cure and full of difficulties. 


6. In the Confession the names of several saints 
were introduced. They number fifteen in all, of whom 
thelast sevenare women. The first four are John the 
Baptist, St. Stephen, the first martyr, St. Mathias, 
the apostle who was chosen in place of Judas, and St. 
Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul. These are fol- 
lowed by St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, martyred 
in 107, Alexander, a Pope, martyred about the same ~ 
time, Marcellinus, a Roman Priest, and Peter, a Roman 
exorcist (No. 96), who suffered for the faith together 
under Diocletian. The seven holy women are headed 
by Saints Perpetua and Felicitas martyred at Car- 
thage in the beginning of the third century. Then 
follow the two Sicilian virgins, Agatha and Lucy. 
The former was slain in 251 and the latter in 304. St. 
Agnes and St. Cecilia come next. They suffered in 
Rome, St. Agnes in 305 and St. Cecilia in 230. The 
list closes with St. Anastasia who was martyred in 
the Diocletian persecution. 
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7. The introduction of the custom of blessing new 
fruits was described in No. 197. By the transposition 
of the Pater Noster this blessing stands immediately 
before the Doxology: The custom has long since dis- 
appeared from Ordinary Masses, but on Holy Thurs- 
day oils are still blessed at this part of the 
Mass. The words themselves however are referred 
to the Blessed Eucharist. 


214. The Text of the Gregorian Canon.—From the 
foregoing paragraph it will be seen that since the 
time of St. Gregory the Canon has been unchanged. 
The additions made before his day were very few and 
consisted mainly of short clauses. The Church 
has always been unwilling to make alterations in the 
wording of this ancient prayer. It will be even no- 
ticed that when the intercessions were transposed 
she left the words ‘‘therefore’” ‘‘also” which con- 
nected them with foregoing prayers in their original 
position : Lut which no longer serve that use in their 
present place. The words in square brackets are the 
additions known to have been made during the various 
Reforms of the Liturgy : 


CANON OF THE MASS. 


14. The Great Intercessions, 
a. For the Living. 


Thee, therefore, O most merciful Father, through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, we humbly pray and beseech, to 
hold accepted and to bless these gifts, these offerings, these 
{holy, undefiled] sacrifices, which first of all we offer unto 
Thee for Thy holy Catholic Church, which do- Thou vouch- 
safe to keep in peace, to watch over, to knit together and to 
govern throughout the whole world, together with Thy 
servant our Pope (Name) and our Bishop (Name) and all 
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[the orthodox and] maintainers of the Catholic and apos- 
tolic faith. 
Remember O Lord Thy servants, men and women (Names) 
and all who stand around whose faith is known and de- 
votion noted by Thee; [for whom we offer unto Thee or] 
who offer unto Thee, this sacrifice of praise for 
themselves and all theirs, for the redemption of their souls, 
for the hope of their salvation and safety, and who 
render their vows unto Thee, the eternal God, living 
and true. 
b. Of the Saints. 
In communion with and venerating the memory chiefly of 
the glorious [and ever] Virgin Mary, the Mother [of God and] 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and also of Thy blessed Apostles 
and Martyrs, [Peter, Paul, Andrew, James, John, Thomas, 
James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, and 
Thaddeus, Linus, Cletus, Clement, Xystus, Cornelius, 
Cyprian, Laurence, Chrysogonus, John and Paul, Cosmas 
and Damian] and all Thy saints; by whose merits and 
prayers grant that we may in all things be defended by 
the help of Thy protection, through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
[d) Special Intention, 
This, therefore, the oblation of our lowliness and of Thy whole 
bousehold, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that having been 
reconciled thou wouldst accept; [and wouldst order our 
days in Thy peace and ordain that we be delivered from 
eternal damation, and numbered with the flock of thine 
elect, through Christ our Lord]. 
13. The First Clauses of Invocation. 
Which oblation we beg Thee O God, that Thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to render altogether blessed, counted, reckoned, 
reasonable and acceptable that it may become unto us the 
Body and Blood of Thy most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
11. Consecration. 
Who on the day before He suffered took bread into His 
holy and venerable hands and, with His eyes raised up to- 
wards heaven unto Thee, God, His Father Almighty, 
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giving thanks unto Thee, He blessed, brake and gave unto 
His disciples saying, take and eat ye all of this, for this is 
My Body. 

In like manner after they had supped, taking also this ex- 
cellent cup into His holy and venerable hands, likewise 
giving thanks unto Thee, He blessed and gave unto His 
disciples, saying, take and drink ye all of this, for this is 
the cup of My blood of the new and everlasting Testa- 
ment, the mystery of faith, which shall be shed for you 
and for many unto the remission of sins. Asoften as ye do 
these things ye shall do them in memory of Me. 


12. The Remembrance. 


Wherefore, O Lord, calling to mind both the blessed Passion 
as well as the Resurrection from the dead and also the 
glorious Ascension into heaven of the same Christ, Thy Son, 
our Lord, we, Thy servants, as also Thy holy people, 
offer unto Thine excellent majesty [from thine own 
boons and bounty a pure victim, a holy victim, an undefiled 
victim] the [holy] bread of eternal life and the cup of ever- 
lasting salvation: 


13. The Invocation. 


Upon which to vouchsafe to look with favorable and graci- 
ous countenance and to hold them accepted as thou didst 
vouchsafe to hold accepted the offerings of Thy servant 
Abel, the just, and the sacrifice of Abraham our Patriarch 
and that which Melchisedech, Thy high priest offered 
unto Thee, [a holy sacrifice, a pure victim:] we 
humbly beseech Thee O Almighty God: command that 
these things be brought up by the hands of Thy holy angel 
to Thine altar on high before the sight of Thy divine Ma- 
jesty: that as many of us as by this partaking of the altar 
shall have received the most sacred Body and Blood of Thy 
Son may be filled with all heavenly benediction and grace 
through the same Christ our Lord. Amen, 


14. The Intercession. 
c. For the Dead. 


Remember also, O Lord, Thy servants, mea and women 
names), who have gone before us with the sign of faith and 
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sleep in the sleep of peace. Unto them O Lord, and unto 
all that rest in Christ grant, we pray, a place of 
refreshment, light and peace through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 
15. The Confession. 

Unto us also, sinners, Thy servants that hope in the multi- 
tude of Thy mercies, vouchsafe to grant some part and fel- 
lowship with Thy holy apostles and martyrs [with John, 
Stephen, Matthias, Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander, 
Marcellinus, Peter, Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, 
Agnes, Caecilia, Anastasia] and with all Thy saints unto 
whose company do Thou admit us, not weighing our merits, 
but freely pardoning our offenses, we beseech Thee, 
through Christ our Lord. 


{d. Blessing of New Fruits. 
Through Whom Thou, O Lord, dost ever create, sanctify, 
fill with life, bless and bestow all these goods upon us.] 
16. The Doxology 


Through Him and with Him and in Him Thou hast O God 
the Father Almighty in the unity of the Holy Ghost all 
honor and glory world without end. Amen. 


215. The Fraction and the Commixture.—The posi- 
tion of the ceremony of Breaking the Bread had 
always been subject to change. The introduction 
of the Leaven (No. 178) had moved it into the Canon. 
Now we have seen in No. 198 how the rite of the 
Leaven. was changed into that of the Commixture. 
As it made no difference in the meaning of this latter 
ceremony whether the portion of the consecrated 
Bread came from a Mass already celebrated or from 
that just celebrating, the custom of using a precon- 
secrated host was abandoned. The priest took one 
of the particles after the Breaking of Bread and 
dropped it into the chalice. In this way the Frac- 
tion was brought close to the Commixture so that 
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the two became practically one ceremony. The trans- 
fer of the Pater Noster from the Canon no doubt 
facilitated the transfer of the Fraction _ also. 
immediately. before the time came to place the 
particle of the bread in the chalice, that is to 
say, during the Blessing, the priest performed the 
Fraction. This ceremony therefore no longer belongs 
to the Pater Noster but to the conclusion of the fo}- 
lowirg prayer. 

216. The Blessing and the Libera.—Before the 
Communion certain prayers were recited over the 
people and then the Bishop blessed them (No. 160). 
Those prayers were by the transposition of the Pater 
Noster brought into close connection therewith. As 
the Our Father was always begun with a short pre- 
face (No. 212) so it was usually closed with what is 
known as the Embolism. This word is the Greek for 
an addition or expansion. It consists of a prayer 
amplifying the last petition, ‘Deliver us from evil.” 
Pope Gregory consolidated tho prayers at the Bless- 
ing with the Emboiism, and the resulting formula is 
known as the Libera, which signifies Deliver, 


Deliver us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, from all evils past, 
present and to come; and by the intercession of the blessed 
and glorious ever Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and of Thy 
blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul and Andrew, and of all 
the saints, graciously give peace in our days, that aided by 
the help of Thy mercy, we may be always free from sin, 
and secure from all disturbance, through the same Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, Thy Son, Who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee, in the Unity of the Holy Ghost, God, 

World without end, 

Answer. Amen. 

Pricst. May the peace of the Lord be always with you. 
Answer, And with Thy spirit.. 
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Priest. May this commixture and blessing with the body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, be for us who receive it, 
unto life everlasting. 

Answer, Amen. 


The beginning of the ceremony of the Fraction is 
marked as usual by the Sign of the Cross, which is 
now made at the close of the Libera, immediately after 
the intercession of the saints. Then the priest breaks 
the bread and with the Leaven he makes the Sign 
of the Cross thrice over the chalice, using at the 
same time the ancient form of the Bishop’s Bless- 
ing: May the Peace of the Lord, be always with you. 
The closing prayer refers to the commixture and the 
blessing, and asks that both may be profitable to the 
souls of the people. 

217. The Agnus Dei.—In the time of Pope Gre- 
gory the Kiss of Peace came immediately after the 
Commixture. But less than a century later Pope 
Sergius made an addition which for the sake of con- 
venience we may describe now. Between the rite of 
commixture and the singing of the communion psalm 
(No. 162) there was an interval of silence. This in- 
terval Pope Sergius filled up. The Jeaven was often 
called the ‘“Lamb of God” or in Latin Agnus Dei. The 
Pope ordered that during the commixture the choir 
should sing ‘‘Lamb of God who takest away the sins of 
the world have mercy on us.” From the opening 
words the prayer is known as the Agnus Dei. 

218. The Pax and Communion.—The Kiss of 
Peace was given immediately before the Communion 
(No. 174). The Bishop first said a silent prayer and 
then saluted each of the ministers with the greeting, 
‘‘Peace be with Thee’ to which each replied “And 
with Thy spirit.” Before receiving the Body and 
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Blood of our Lord the priest offered a silent prayer; 
then he gave Communion to the attendant ministers 
and to the people. According to the ancient custom 
he said when giving the bread “‘The Body of Christ” 
and when giving the wine ‘‘The Blood of Christ.’ The 
communicants answered ‘‘Amen” to each. When, 
however, Communion was given to the sick and dyirg, 
instead of the bare formula ‘‘The Body of Christ,” the 
priest prayed ‘‘May the Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ guard thy soul into life everlasting. Amen.” 
This prayer made its way into the Mass and displaced 
the old form. The practice of replying ‘‘Amen” is 
still retained in Masses where Orders are conferred. 


219. The Communion and Post Communion.—The 
psalm formerly sung during the Communion of the 
people was, by the encroachment of the Agnus Det, 
reduced, like the Offertory Psalm, to a single verse. 
The prayer of thanksgiving after the Communion is 
known as the Post Communion. It was modeled «. 
the Collect and Secret, and like them changes with 
the Church year. 

220. The Blessing and Dismissal.—After the Post 
Communion the celebrant blessed the people. He be- 
gan with the words ‘“‘Let us pray.” The deacon 
turned towards the congregation and said ‘‘ Bow down 
your heads to God.” Then the priest recited the 
blessing over them. The form of the blessing was not 
always the same, but varied like the Post Communion. 
Afterward the Deacon again addressed the people: 
“Go. It is the dismissal,” and the Mass was ended. 
Pope Gregory made an important change in this 
blessing. Heconfined it to the Lenten season, so that 
on feast days and the like the dismissal was given 
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immediately after the Post Communion. As the cele- 
brant retired from the altar the people knelt as he 
passed and he blessed them silently, making the Sign of 
the Cross with his hand. 


221, Summary.—The second reform of the Liturgy 
wasoccasioned by the disappearance of the Catechumen- 
ate. Its chief characteristics are the growth of the new 
Introduction and the line of cleavage between the 
- Sacrifice and the Communion. Pope Gregory’s: ad- 
ditions were directed towards restoring the Canon to 
its ancient form. The ceremonies which cluster 
round the Gospel and Offertory are results of the 
freedom given to the Church and had been growing 
up gradually since the fourth century. The Order of 
the Gregorian Mass may be seen from the following 
synopsis : 

I. Prayers and Instruction. 


c) Entrance or Intrott. 


a. Antiphon. 
b. Psalm. 
ce. Gloria. — 
a. Antiphon. 
b), 7. Kyrie Eleison. 
a), 7. Collect and Prayers. 


1, 3. Epistle. 
2. Gradual. 
4. Alleluia and Tract. 
5. Gospel. 


a. Procession to Ambo, 


1. Book taken from Altar, 
2. Bishop’s Blessing. 
8. Incense. 

b. Reading of Text. 

c. Return Procession: Incense, 
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6 Sermon. 
li. The Sacrifice. 


7. Oremus. 


9. Offertory. 
a Offering. 
1, Psalm. 
2. Washing of Hands, 
38. People bring Gifts. 
4. Washing of Hands. 
b. Procession. 
1. Gifts brought to Altar 
2. Gifts laid on Altar. 
8. Incense. 
4. Washing of Hands, 
ce. Silent Prayer. 
1. Orate Fratres. 
2. Assistants’ Prayer., 


3. Secret. 
10. Preface and Sanctus. 
THE CANON. 


1‘. The Great Intercessions. 
a. Diptychs of the Living. 
bd. Diptychs of the Saints. 
e. LUane Igitur. 
13a. First clauses of Invocation. 
11. The Consecration. 
12. The Remembrance. 
13b. The Invocation. 


14. The Great Intercessions. 
ce. Diptychs of the dead. 


15. The Confession. 
d) Blessing of New Fruits. 
16,19. Doxology and Elevation, 


Ill. The Communion. 


A. The Pater Nostcr. 
The Libera. 
17, 18. The Blessing and Fraction. 
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B, e). Leaven and Cominviature, 
J). Agnus Dew, 
8. The Pax. 

a. Prayer. 
b. Salutation 

20. The Communion. 
a. Of the Priest. 
b. Of the People. 
c. Psalm. 


21. The Post Communion. 
[22. The Blessing. ] 

23. The Dismissal. 

g) The Departure. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ROMAN MASS TO-DAY. 


222. The Third Reform.—For nearly a thousand 
years the reform of Pope Gregory sufficed for the 
needs of the Church. That period comprised what is 
known as the Middle Ages, the Revival of Learning 
and the Protestant Revolution. The characteristic 
of the development of the Liturgy during those ten 
centuries was the fixing of the text of the prayers 
said silently or in an undertone by the priest at the 
three processions, the Pax, andthe Communion. The 
three processions took place, as we have seen, at the 
Entrance, the Gospel and the Offertory. 

223. The Choir.—We may have noticed that the 
people (or the choir for the people) not only sang the 
responses to the various greetings, prayers and the 
like intoned by the priest but they also continued 
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singing while certain actions were going on. Thus 
during the reception of the gifts at the Offertory and 
at the distribution of the Communion the choir recited 
apsalm. Since the time of Pope Gregory no change 
or alteration has been made in the choir’s part of the 
Mass and the additions which have been inserted are 
very few and they occur only on special occasions. 
The following list shows the portions sung by the choir 
for the past thirteen hundred years. 


I, Prayers and Instruction. 
Introit. 
Kyrie Eleison. 
Greeting and Responses at Collects. 
Gradual. 
Alleluia and Tract. 
Greetings at Reading of Gospel. 
Il. The Sacrifice. 
Offertory Psalm. 
Greetings at Preface, 
Sanctus. 
Benedictus. 
Response at Doxology. 
III. The Communion. 


Responses at Pater Noster. 

Responses at Blessing. 

Agnus Dei. 

Communion Psalm. 

Greeting and Response at Post Communion. 
Responses at Dismissal. 

It must be borne in mind that as the Priest does 
not repeat the answer made by the choir to the greet- 
ings which he addresses them, so in the beginning he 
did not repeat the psalms or hymns which were the 
portion of the singers. Thus he did not say the En- 
trance Psalm, or the Gradual, or the Offertory Psalm 
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or the Communion Psalm. As a matter of fact those 
parts of the Mass did not appear in the book which 
he used at the altar (No. 87). Not until Missals 
came into vogue, did the practice arise that the 
priest should recite in a low voice during the singing, 
the parts which belonged to the choir. Thus in No. 
207 we saw how he repeats the Offertory Psalm in an 
undertone and proceeds to the preparation of the 
gifts while the choir is singing the same psalm. No 
doubt, our readers will notice that at present in our 
churches they never hear the Introit, the Gradual, 
the Alleluia and Tract, or the Communion Psalm, and 
that a hymn or an antiphon usually takes the place of 
the Offertory. These omissions are due, no doubt, in 
some part, to the natural perversity of choirs, but 
historically, they are to be ascribed to the limitations 
of composers and singers. The portions of the Mass 
which the ordinary choir suppresses, are the Introit 
the Gradual, the Alleluia and Tract, the Offertory 
Psalm and the Communion Psalm. Now these are 
precisely the parts which are influenced by the Church 
year. They differ for every day. Even the great 
composers did not attempt to furnish music for all the 
Introits, Graduals and the like, and even if the music 
were furnished, the average choir is utterly incapable 
of studying and rendering so many new pieces each 
week. Our choirs take the Kyrie, the Sanctus, 
etc., which are the same in all Masses and in order to 
give variety, they learn half a dozen different airs for 
the same words. It is to be noticed, however, that in 
Masses for the dead, the Introits, Graduals, Offer- 
tories and the like do not vary and that it is only in 
such Masses we hear those portions sung. Of 
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course we understand that in churches which can 
afford a proper choir, all the requirements of the 
Liturgy are strictly carried out. In this country the 
concessions made to us in the matter of suppressing 
so much of the choral work, are made to our poverty 
and to our ignorance. 


224. Low Masses.—Up to the present we have 
taken it for granted that the Mass was always suny 
or chanted, and that the Bishop or priest was at- 
tended by deacons and other ministers. This is 
the normal manner of celebrating it, but from 
the earliest times Mass was also celebrated privately 
and without a choir. The priest read in a loud voice 
the parts which the choir is wont to render, and a lay 
server or altar boy made the responses in the same 
tone. During the Middle Ages this method was ex- 
tensively adopted, and we may say that in our time it 
is the ordinary way of performing the Liturgy. Still 
we must remember that the practice of singing Mass 
with a full staff of ministers is the normal method, as 
contemplated by the Church, and that Mass is read 
simply because it is practically impossible to have min- 
isters present at every celebration. In No. 50 we 
saw that the common name in English for a Mass, 
which is not sung, is a Low Mass. It is well to bear 
in mind that the difference between a solemn Mass 
and a Mass celebrated without solemnity, is not in the 
absence of the choir, but in the absence of the min- 
isters. Thus, a chanted Mass, which is sung by the 
priest alone, is considered merely a low Mass. 

225. Occasional Omissions and Additions.—We 
have also taken it for granted that the prayers and 
ceremonies already described, were employed at all 
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Masses. The growth of the practice of saying Mass 
with only a server in attendance naturally led in such 
Masses to the omission of ceremonies for whose ob- 
servance the presence of a congregation or of com- 
municants was necessary. We have seen how the 
Kiss of Peace was transferred from before the Offer- 
tory to before the Communion because all those that 
offered did not always communicate. In private 
Masses the priest alone received Communion, and 
therefore the ceremony of giving the Pax or the 
Salutation as it is called in the synopsis (No. 217, 8, b.) 
was entirely omitted; the prayer, however, was re- 
tained. Again as a congregation or a number of min- 
isters is necessary to hold a procession, the proces- 
sional services, and the incense used thereat, disap- 
peared from private Masses. Moreover at the Offer- 
tory nearly all the ceremonies connected with the of- 
fering of the gifts by the people were omitted, Just 
as there were occasional omissions in the service, 
so there were occasional additions. The Church 
year is a record of joy and sorrow. We pass from 
the passion of the Lord to the glories of His res- 
urrection, and we vary the triumphant celebration 
of the festivals of the saints by the recollection 
of our manifold needs and infirmities. On days 
of rejoicing the Church uses prayers of thanksgiving 
and hymns of gladness which she suppresses in times 
of mourning. Thusit happens that certain prayers 
and hymns are added on feasts, while on fasts they re- 
main unspoken. 


226. The Roman Missal.—We have said in No. 
218 that the chief characteristic of the third Reform 
was the fixing of the text of the prayers said silently 
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by the priest while the choir was singing its portion of 
the service. This was a slow process, and we_find it 
in action from the sixth century to the sixteenth. It 
was not a uniform process even in churches which 
celebrated the Roman Liturgy. Thus in one church 
one form of words was adopted for a _ certain 
prayer, and in a neighboring church a different form 
of words was adopted for the same prayer. To 
promote uniformity in those portions of the Mass, the 
Council of Trent ordered that a commission should be 
appointed to bring out a Missal or Mass Book which 
should be the standard for the Latin Church. That 
missal was published by St. Pius V. in 1570. It was 
revised by Clement VIII. in 1604 and by Urban VIII. 
in 1634. The Pope ordered that henceforth no pray- 
ers should be used in the Mass except such as ap- 
peared in the Roman Missal unless it could be shown 
that they had been employed for over 200 years pre- 
viously. Several missals were found to have the re- 
quired conditions but little by little they were dis- 
carded and nearly everywhere Mass is now said after 
the model of the book of Pius V. The Dominicans and 
Carmelites still retain their peculiar prayers and cer- 
emonies as those prayers and ceremonies were found 
to have the requisite age. We shall explain them 
as the opportunity offers. 

227. Preparation of the Priest. The Confession, 
—It stands to reason that the priest should make a 
personal preparation before celebrating Mass. 
Originally this preparation must have been wholly 
made in the sacristy as the Mass commenced im- 
mediately with the reading of the Epistle (No. 162). 
The processions and litanies which were introduced 
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after the fourth century supplied a place for a pre- 
paration in the church itself. As the choir was sing 
ing the Introit and the Kyrie the priest had time for 
private prayers and this time he utilized in preparing 
for Mass. When we remember that the Mass is the 
same Sacrifice as that of the Cross and that the bread 
and wine become the very body and blood of Christ, we 
can understand the words of the Imitation ‘‘If thou 
hadst the purity of an angel, and the sanctity of St. 
John the Baptist, thou wouldst not be worthy to re- 
ceive or handle the sacrament.”’ The priest who ap- 
proaches the altar is convinced of this truth and 
therefore he bows down before God and confesses that 
he isasinner. This confession of sin was made for- 
merly on the way into the church. It consisted of three 
parts the first of which was said on the way to the 
altar, the secon¢ at the foot of the altar and the third 
as the priest went up the steps to the altar. 
The prayer said on the way to the altar was derived 
from a custom practiced in the earliest ages by the 
newly baptized (No. 74). They went from the Bap- 
tistry into the church reciting the verse from the 
psalm ‘I will go unto the altar of God, unto God who 
giaddeneth my youth.” St. Peter called the converts 
‘‘new born babes” and after their baptism their youth 
was renewed in Christ. When the priest was about 
to celebrate Mass he adopted the same exclamation 
“T will go unto the altar of God, unto God who glad- 
deneth my youth.” The prayers said at the foot of 
the altar consisted of an acknowledgment of sin and 
the prayers said as the priest mounted the steps 
asked God for forgiveness. This whole preparation 
therefore may be known as the Confession. 
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228. The Invocation and the Judica.—The Chris- 
tians were accustomed to begin all their actions with 
the Sign of the Cross (No. 31). Consequently the 
preparation of the priest begins with that ceremony. 

Sometimes the Sign of the Cross is accompanied by a 
special form of words called the Invocation. It runs 
as follows: ‘In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen,” and is a profession 
of faith in the Holy Trinity. This form was used by 
the priest as he set forth to begin the Mass. On the 
way to the altar he recited the verse, “T will go unto 
the altar of God.” In some places the priest was ac- 
customed to say the forty-second psalm from which 
this verse wastaken. He repeated it with the min- 
isters antiphonally (No. 203). It therefore had the 
same structure as the Introit. The verse ‘I will 
go unto the altar of God” was used as the an- 
them. Then followed the psalm and the lesser dox- 
ology with the anthem repeated. As the psalm be- 
gins Judge me O God or in Latin Judica me Deus it is 
commonly referred to as the Judica. The use of the 
Judica was not made obligatory until the Missal of 
Pius V. in the sixteenth century when it was ordered 
that the Invocation and Psalm should be said, not as 
heretofore on the way to the altar, but at the foot of 
the altar. The Carmelites who claimed a two hundred 
years use for the old method of saying it, still retain 
that custom, and the Dominicans who invoked the 
same time limit for another psalm, disregard it alto- 
gether. Even in the Roman Missal the Judica is 
omitted at Masses for the dead and at the Masses of 
Passiontide (No. 106). The Church keeps the 
additions to her liturgy for festival seasons. In seas- 
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ons of sorrow and penance she naturally reverts to 
the ancient and unadorned type, just as people who 
are glad and who rejoice, dress themselves in their best, 
but when they mourn, they use clothes of sober colors 
and of simple cut. 


229. The Confiteor.—The confession of sins is 
a public acknowledgment of sinfulness. The priest 
makes this acknowledgment before God, the saints 
and the attendant ministers. As the declaration 
opens with the word, Conjiteor, I confess, it is called 
the Confiteor. Before the introduction of the 
Judica with its foregoing invitation, the Confiteor 
was the beginning of the priest’s preparation. 
Accordingly he signs himself with the cross before 
saying it, using the words, ‘Our help is in the 
name of the Lord,” to show that all help and grace 
come to us through the cross of Christ. The Confiteor 
is said by the priest first, and the ministers reply in a 
short prayer asking God to have mercy. Then they 
repeat the Confiteor, and the priest answers in the 
same prayer for mercy. The form of these prayers, 
as we have them now, was first fixed in the sixteenth 
century by the Missal of Pius V.; but as their intro- 
duction dates from the eleventh century, the Domini- 
cans use a different form, but the meaning of both is 
the same. 

230. The Absolution and Prayers of Access.—The 
official declaration that sins are forgiven is called Ab- 
solution or loosing from sin. This declaration may 
either take the form of a positive statement, “I loose 
thee” or ‘‘Thou art absolved,” or it may take the 
form of a petition, ‘“May God loose thee,” or ‘May 
God forgive thee.”’ In the Roman Liturgy the first 
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form is used in the Sacrament of Penance when ac- 
cusation of particular sins is made. The second form 
is used where there is a general accusation of sin out- 
side of the Sacrament of Penance. Therefore the ab- 
soution which the priest pronounces after the Con- 
fiteor, has the form of a prayer. He follows it with 
certain versicles and prayers whose burden still is the 
cry for mercy. The prayers are said as he goes up 
the steps to the Holy of Holies (No. 69) and as he 
kisses the altar where the relics of the saints are laid, 
and may be called the Prayers of Access, This third 
part like the two preceding parts, is begun by the 
Sign of the Cross which is made while the absolution is 
given. 

231. Text of the Confession.—The Confession 
therefore consists of three parts: 1. The Invoca- 
tion and Antiphon with the addition of the forty- 
second psalm formerly said on the way to the altar. 
2. The Confiteor. 3. The Absolution and Prayers of 
Access. All the petitions are recited alternately by 
priest and ministers. The portions marked by square 
brackets are occasionally omitted. 

1. Invocation. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

a, Antiphon. 
Priest. I will go unto the altar of God. 
Ministers. Unto God Who gladdeneth my youth. 

[b. Psalm 42. 
Priest. Judge me O God and plead my cause against an 
ungodly nation: from the unjust and deceitful man deliver 
me. 
Ministers. For thou, O God, art my strength: why dost 
Thou cast me off? and why do I go sorrowful while the 
enemy afflicteth me ? 
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P, Send out Thy light and Thy truth. They have led me 
and brought me unto Thy holy hill and unto Thy taber- 
nacles, 
M. AndI will gounto the altar of God: unto God Who gilad- 
deneth my youth. 
P. Upon the harp will I praise Thee, O God, my God. Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul, and why dost Thou disquiet 
me ? 
M. Hope thouin God, for still will I praise Him: the 
health of my countenance and my God. 
¢. Gloria, 

P. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. 
M. As it wasin the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen. 

a. Antiphon. 
P. Iwill go unto the altar of God. 
M. Unto God who gladdeneth my youth.) 


2. The Confiteor. 
Priest. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 
Ministers. Who hath made heaven and earth. 
Priest. Iconfess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary ever 
Virgin, to blessed Michael, the Archangel, to blessed John, 
the Baptist, to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, to all the 
saints, and to you, brethren, that I have sinned exceedingly 
in thought, word and deed; through my fault, through my 
fault, through my most grievous fault: Therefore I be- 
seech blessed Mary ever Virgin, blessed Michael, the 
Archangel, blessed John, the Baptist, the Holy Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, all the saints, and you, brethren, to 
pray to the Lord our God for me. 
M. May the Almighty God have mercy upon thee, forgive 
thee thy sins, and bring thee unto life everlasting. 
P. Amen. : 
M. Iconfess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary ever Vir- 
gin, to blessed Michael, the Archangel, to blessed John, the 
Baptist, to the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, to all the 
saints, and to thee, Father, that I have sinned exceed. 
ingly in thought, word and deed, through my fault, through 
my fault, through my most grievous fault. ‘Therefore J 
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beseech blessed Mary ever Virgin, blessed Michael, the 
Archangel, blessed John, the Baptist, the Holy Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, all the saints, and thee, Father, to pray to 
the Lord our God for me. 
P. May the Almighty God have mercy on you, forgive you 
your sins and bring you unto life everlasting. 
M. Amen. 

8. Absolution and Access. 


Priest. May the Almighty and merciful Lord grant us 
pardon, absolution and remission of our sins. 

Ministers. Amen. 

Thou shalt turn again, O God, and quicken us, 

And Thy people shall rejoice in Thee. 

Show us Thy mercy, O Lord. 

And grant us Thy salvation. 

O Lord hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

The Lord be with thee 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. ; 

Take our iniquities away from us, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, that we may be worthy to enter the Holy of Holies 
with pure minds, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

We pray Thee, O Lord, by the merits of Thy saints whose 
relics are here, that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to forgive me 
allmy sins. Amen. 


y 


NEN EN EDS 


232. Incense.—As the new Introduction to the 
Mass grew out of a procession we find that incense is 
used thereat (No. 191). | When the priest has finished 
the confession and reached the altar, he blesses the in 
cense with the words, ‘‘Be thou blessed by Him in 
whose honor thou shalt be burned.” Then he takes 
the censer and swings it three times towards the 
cross (No. 83) as a mark of respect, and afterwards 
perfumes the whole altar passing and repassing the 
censer over the table, by the sides and along the front.. 
Finally he is himself saluted by the Deacon who swings 
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the censer towards him, both as a mark of respect and 
as an invitation to prayer. In low Masses this cere- 
mony is omitted for the reasons given in No. 225. 


233. The Shortening of the Introit.—The Introit 
Psalm was sung while the ministers and people enter- 
ed the church. When those processions were large, 
there was sufficient time to go through a whole 
psalm. But when the procession was reduced to the 
mere entrance of the ministers (No. 202), the time 
was much shortened, and the bishop stopped the sing- 
ing of the psalm when all the ministers were in their 
places. In this way it came to pass that only a single 
verse of the Introit Psalm was sung, and our modern 
Introits are constructed on this principle : 

a. Antiphon. 

b. One verse of Psalm, 
ce Gloria. 

a. Antiphon. 

As the Introit was once the beginning of the 
Mass, the priest mazes the Sign of the Cross when 
he recites it.. Moreover, for the same reason, Masses 
are named after the first words of the Introit, and 
sometimes days are named after the Masses. Thus a 
‘Requiem Mass” has an Introit beginning Requiem 
Aeternam or Eternal Rest. The fourth Sunday in 
Lent is Laetare Sunday because the ‘Mass Laetare” is 
said thereon. The Mass ‘“‘Laetare” gets its name from 
the Antiphon to the Introit, Laetare, Jerusalem, or 
Rejoice, O Jerusalem. The Sunday after Easter is 
known as Low Sunday or ‘“‘Quasimodo,” because the 
Mass begins with these words: Quasimodo geniti in- 
fantes, as new born babes. With regard to the con- 
struction of the Introit it may be well to uote that at 
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Requiem Masses and during Passiontide the Gloria 
Patri is omitted. 


234. TheKyrie.—The ancient Litany is represented 
by the Kyrie Eleison (No. 204). At present this Litany 
is sung by the choir and also recited alternately by 
the Priest and ministers. It consists of Kyrie Eleison 
repeated thrice followed by Christe Eleison or Christ 
have Mercy said the same number of times and closed 
by the threefold Kyrie again. This Litany also rep- 
resents the answers made by the people to the Pray- 
ers derived from the Egyptian Hallel. In the Roman 
Liturgy those prayers were nine in number, as we may 
see from the Mass on Good Friday. Those nine re- 
sponses were divided into groups of three, one direct- 
ed to the Father, one to the Son and one to the Holy 
Ghost. 


235. The Gloria in Excelsis.—When our Lord was 
born in Bethlehem, the shepherds heard the Angels 
singing, ‘‘ Glory be to God on high and on earth peace 
to men of good will.” In the first half of the second 
century Pope Telesphorus ordered that this hymn 
should be sung on Christmas Day before the Mass. As 
the Mass then began with the Epistle, the hymn was 
recited immediately before it. By the sixth century 
this practice had extended to other feasts, when the 
Mass was celebrated by a Bishop. Priests were per- 
mitted to use it only on Easter day. During the mid- 
dle ages this distinction disappeared, and now the 
hymn is sung on all feast days, and on all Sundays ex- 
cept those which occur in Advent and between Sep- 
tuagesima and Holy Week. From the Latin words, 
Glory be to God on high, Gloria in Excelsis, it is known 
as the Gloria in Excelsis, or briefly, the Gloria. It is 
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also called the Angels’ Hymn and the Greater Doxol- 
ogy (No. 203). When the prayers (No. 205) were 
transferred to the beginning of the Mass, they came 
between the Gloria and the Epistle, consequently it is 
now recited between the Kyrie and the Collect. In 
course of centuries several clauses were added to the 
original words. The text in the Roman Missal is as 
follows : 
Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace to men of good 
will. 
We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we 
glorify Thee, we give Thee thanks for Thy great glory, 
O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. 
O Lord, the only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father. Thou that takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy upon us, Thou that tak- 
est away the sins of the wor!d, receive our prayers. Thou 
that sittest at the right huad of the Father, have mercy 
upon us. . 
For Thou only art holy, Thou only art the Lord, Thou only, 
art most high, O Jesus Christ, with the Holy Ghost, in the 
glory of God, the Father. Amen, 

236. Greetings and Prayers.—The public prayers 
are always preceded by a greeting or salutation. ‘The 
usual formula is ‘“The Lord be with you” to which the 
people reply ‘‘And with thy spirit.” Formerly, how- 
ever, the Mass was begun by the salutation, ‘Peace 
be to you,” which the bishop addressed to the congre- 
gation before the Epistle was read. This ancient 
form is still retained by bishops before the Collect, but 
priests use the Dominus Vobiscwm, or the Lord be with 
you. Itis probable that this distinction was perpet- 
uated by the fact just mentioned, that for a long time 
voriests did not recite the Gloria in Eucelsis, “Peace 

* to you,” seems like an ecbo of the angel’s hymn, 
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“Glory be to God on high and on earth peace.” After 
the greeting comes the invitation, ‘“Let us pray,” and 
then the prayer follows. These prayers are all closed ~ 
with a special formula. Christ is ever living to make 
intercession for us, and He presents our prayers to 
God. Hence the most of those prayers are addressed 
to God, the Father, and close with the words, ‘‘Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, Thy Son, Wholiveth and reign- 
eth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, world 
without end. Amen.” A shortened form of this con- 
clusion is ‘‘Through Christ, Our Lord, Amen.” — If in 
the body of the prayer mention is made of our Lord, 
the words, ‘‘the same,” are inserted after ‘‘through,”’ 
and if mention is made of the Holy Ghost the words, 
“the same,” are inserted before ‘‘Holy Ghost,” thus we 
have ‘Through the same Jesus Christ” etc., or ‘‘in the 
unity of the same Holy Ghost.”’ When the prayer is 
directed to the Son, the conclusion is ‘‘Who livest and 
reignest with God, the Father, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, God, world without end, Amen.” The short 
form of this conclusion is ‘‘Who livest and reignest 
world without end.” 

237. The Epistle.—In the Roman Liturgy the 
first portion of Scripture read at the Mass is taken 
either from the old or new Testament (No. 186). Be- 
fore beginning, the title is announced e. g. ‘“‘The Read- 
ing of the Epistle of Blessed Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans” or ‘“‘The Reading of Isaias the Prophet.” 
At the end of the Epistle the ministers say, ‘‘Thanks 
be to God.” Formerly the Scripture was read from 
the Ambo (No. 91), but among us it is read at low 
Mass from the Missal on the south side of the altar, and 
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at high Mass from the floor of the sanctuary on the 
same side. ; 


238. The Sequence.—After the Epistle followed 
the two psalms known as the Gradual and Alleluia or 
Tract. The Alleluia was used on festivals, and is an 
exclamation of joy. Toexpress this joy it was sung 
to a long series of jubilant notes, the last “a” especially 
being much protracted. As most of those notes were 
sung thus to the one syllable, it was a task to remem- 
ber them. During the Middle Ages a device was 
adopted in the north of France, by which words were 
supplied to the music. As the words followed the 
air of the Alleluia, they were called the Sequence. The 
sequences usually took the form of rhymed hymns, and 
before the time of Pius V. there were nearly a hun- 
dred in the Missal. He abolished all but five, one for 
Easter, one for Pentecost, one for Corpus Christi, one 
for the feast of the Seven Dolors and one for Masses 
of the Dead. Thislast is not properly a sequence, be- 
cause a sequence is supposed to represent the joy ex- 
pressed by the Alleluia. It is more properly a con- 
tinuation of the Tract, but it is commonly classed with 
the sequences. The Stabat Mater, which is said on the 
Feast of the Seven Dolors, and the Dies Irae, said at 
Masses for the dead, are considered the most beautiful 
hymns ever written. 

239. The Gospel.—In No. 206 we described the 
ceremonies observed during the reading of the Gospel. 
The Missal of Pius V. fixed the text of the silent 
prayer said by the Deacon before he took the Gospel 
book from the altar, and the text of the Bishop’s bless- 
ing. The Deacon’s prayer is as follows: 

Cleanse my heart and my lips, O Almighty God who didst 
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cleanse the lips of the Prophet, Isaias, with a burning coal 
and vouchsafe so to cleanse me through Thy gracious 
mercy, that I may be able to proclaim Thy Holy Gospel 
worthily. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

This prayer refers to the vision of Isaias the Prophet, 
the beginning of which has been described in No. 153. 
When he had seen the Seraphim and the throne of 
God, he cried out: 


“Wo, is me for I have kept silent; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and in the midst of a people of unclean lips T 
dwell, and the King, the Lord of Hosts, have I seen with 
mine eyes. And one of the Seraphim flew unto me, having a 
live coalin his hand, which he had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar; and he touched my mouth, and said: Lo 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin is cleansed. (Isaias, ch. 6.) 

This prayer is said kneeling. The Deacon then 
takes the book from the altar and goes to the Bishop’s 
seat, kneels down, and says, ‘‘Pray, sir, a blessing.” 
The Bishop blesses him with the words: 

The Lord be in thy heart and on thy lips, that thou mayest 
proclaim His Gospel worthily and ina fitting manner. In 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

After this the Deacon goes to the place for reading 
the Gospel. Formerly this place was the Ambo, but 
with us the Ambo is not in use, and the Deacon stands 
on the north side of the sanctuary. The Sub-Deacon 
holds the book, and the Deacon salutes the people with 
the greeting, ‘‘The Lord be with you.”” They answer 
‘And with thy spirit.”” Then follows the announce- 
ment of the portion to be read ‘‘The beginning” or 
‘the continuation of the Holy Gospel according to 
Matthew” or ‘‘according to Mark” etc. He 
makes the Sign of the Cross at thisannouncement, and 
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swings the censer towards the book as a mark of re- 
spect. At the conclusion of the reading the ministers 
answer, ‘‘Praise be to Thee O Christ,” and the book is 
carried to the Bishop who kisses it reverently and 
says secretly, “May our sins be blotted out through 
the words of the Gospel.” The censer is swung three 
times toward the Bishop, and the procession is over. 
In High Masses celebrated by a simple priest, the 
ceremonial is the same, the celebrating priest taking 
the Bishop’s place, but in a low Mass of course there 
is no procession, no incense, no blessing asked of the 
Bishop, no Deacon to sing the Gospel. The procession 
is represented by the changing of the book from the 
south side of the altar to the north. This is done 
either by the priest himself or by the altar boy. The 
priest bows down before the middle of the altar and re- 
cites the Deacon’s prayer, ‘‘Cleanse my heart.’”’ After 
this comes the following adaptation of the Bishop’s 
blessing : 

Pray, O Lord, a blessing. The Lord be in my heart and 

on my lips that I may proclaim His Gospel in a worthy and 

fitting manner. Amen. 

He announces the title of the Gospel as explained 
above, and at the end of it, kisses the text, saying, 
‘May our sins” etc. In Masses for the dead the 
ancient simplicity of the ceremonies is retained. 
Candles are not carried, no blessing is asked, and the 
book is not kissed. 

240. The Creed.—The Church has summed her 
principal doctrines in several lists. They usually 
begin with the word Credo, I believe, and are there- 
fore known as Creeds. In No. 182 we saw that the 
Council of Nice drew up a creed in the year 325. 
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This creed was enlarged in 381 at Constantinople, but 
is still called the Nicene Creed. As early as the 
fifth century, the Creed was recited in the Mass in the 
Eastern Churches. It was inserted at the commence- 
ment of the Mass of the Faithful, because only the 
Faithful were supposed to know the truths it con- 
tained. In the ninth sentury it was introduced on 
certain occasions into the Roman Liturgy, also at the 
beginning of the Mass of the Faithful. It is now said 
on all Sundays, and on the feasts of our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, the Apostles and the Doctors of the 
Church (No. 112). The reason is that these feasts 
are more intimately connected with the founding and 
spread of the faith which the Creed summarizes. 

241. Shortening of the Offertory.—In No. 209 we 
stated that the Offertory rite had developed into tue 
folowing form: — 

a. The Offering. 
1. Psalm. 
2. Washing of hands. 
3. Offering by the people, 
4. Washing of hands. 
b. Procession. 
1. Bringing of gifts to altar, 
2. Gifts laid on altar. 
8. Incense. 
4. Washing of hands. 
e. Silent Prayer. 
1. Orate Fratres. 


2. Assistants’ Prayer. 
38. Secret. 


We have already remarked that the custom of the 
offering was falling into disuse. At first the people 
brought the materials for the sacrifice, but for the 
reasous stated in No, 208, the offering was commuted 
into money. A survival of the old usage is still to be 
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scen in Masses of Ordination, At the consecration 0° 
a bishop, he offers two small loaves and two miniature 
casks of wine. The other ministers present a waxen 
taper. At first, the money offering was made in the 
same manner as the offering of bread and wine, that 
is to say, the people advanced to the altar and placed 
their gifts in the hands of the celebrant. In-some 
places this usage is still observed at Masses for the 
dead, but in the middle ages the whole rite disappear- 
ed. No offering is made at Mass now except at the 
Parish Masses on Sundays and Holydays. The people 
no longer come to the altar and present their gifts, 
but collectors are sent through the congregation to 
take up the offerings. Consequently with the disap- 
pearance of this rite, the washing of hands before and 
after ceased to be observed, and the first part of the 
offertory is now represented only by the Psalm. It is 
to be noticed, however, that just as we have survivals 
of portions of it in Ordination Masses and in Masses of 
the dead, so the first washing of the hands is retained 
when a bishop celebrates Solemn Mass. The second 
portion of the offertory or the Procession remains as 
before in High Masses. But as a low Mass discards 
all processions, this portion is at low Masses much 
curtailed. The priest has no ministers to bring the 
gifts to the altar, therefore he prepares them in the 
sacristy, and before he begins the confession, he lays 
them on the altar covered with the veil (No. 137). 
After he has said the offertory psalm, he removes this 
veil, lays the bread on the corporal (No. 137), and 
pours the wine into the chalice. The Dominicans not 
only bring the gifts to the altar before the confession, 
but they also,prepare the chalice by pouring in the 
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wine at the same time. At a High Mass the gifts are 
brought to the altar by the Sub-deacon, and the Deacon 
assists the priest in presenting the bread and wine. 


242. Prayers at the Offertory.—The laying of the 
gifts on the altar was accompanied by silent prayers. — 
The Missal of Pius V. fixed their text and order. 
Their adoption dates from the twelfth century, but 
their composition is far older. This portion of the 
Mass is sometimes called the Lesser Canon, and, as a 
matter of fact, the prayers then recited are merely 
forms of the later prayers of the Canon. In No. 192 
we saw that the shortening of the great thanksgiving 
caused the transposition of the great intercessions be- 
fore the Consecration. This was the case in the 
Roman Liturgy, but in other Liturgies they were 
thrown still farther back. In the Liturgy of Egypt 
they were imbedded in the Preface itself, and in the 
non-Roman Western Liturgies (No. 23) they were 
placed before the Preface. In these latter Liturgies, 
not only were the intercessions transposed, but the 
remembrance or sacrificial prayer and the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost were. transposed with them. 
Before the Preface, therefore, the priest offer- 
ed the bread and the cup, invoked the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, and commemorated the Universal 
Church. When in the Roman Liturgy, the priest, at 
this particular period of the sacrifice, had room for 
sHent prayers, it is not surprising that he adopted 
those used in those Western Liturgies. As they stand 
in the Roman Missal to-day, they have been slightly 
altered to suit the Roman Mass, but a comparison of 
them with the corresponding portions of the Gregorian 
Canon (No. 214) will show their similarity. 
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243. Text of the Offertory Prayers.—When the 
gifts have been brought to the altar the priest takes 
the paten (No. 134) with the Host, lifts it up and 
Says: 

Receive, O Holy Father, almighty eternal God, this 
spotless Host, which I, Thine unworthy servant, offer unto 
Thee, my God, living and true, for mine innumerable sins, 
offences and negligences, and for all who stand around; and 
also for all faithful Christians, living and dead; that, for 
me and for them, it may be profitable unto salvation, unto 
life everlasting. Amen. 

Having said this prayer, he lays the Host on the cor- 
poral and proceeds to prepare the chalice. Ata 
High Mass the Deacon attends to this portion of the 
service, because the ministry of the chalice belongs to 
the Deacon (No. 162). At alow Mass of course the 
priest performs it himself. It is to be noticed, how- 
ever, that while the foregoing prayer is in the singular, 
in the following prayers the plural “ we” is used, be- 
cause the Deacon assists in the offering of the chalice. 
According to the usage of the Jews (No. 208) a little 
water is added to the wine. In the Roman Liturgy 
the prayer then said refers to the Incarnation and is 
a symbol of the two natures united in one Person in 
Jesus Christ (No. 182). 


O God who didst in a wondrous manner create the dignity 
of the human substance and didst in a more wondrous 
manner restore it; grant us through this sacred sign of 
water and wine, to become sharers of His Godhead, who 
vouchsafed to become sharer of our manhood, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without end. 
Amen. 


Then he and the Deacon lift up the chalice saying : 
We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation, be- 
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seeching Thy clemency, that it may ascend in the odor of 
sweetness in the sight of Thy divine Majesty, for our ang 
for the whole world’s salvation. Amen. 


He now bows down before the altar and, commend- 
‘ing both bread and wine, he invokes the Holy Ghost : 
In the spirit of humility, and in a contrite heart, may we be 
received by Thee, O Lord, and may our sacrifice be so made 
in Thy sight to-day, that it may be pleasing unto Thee, O 
Lord God. 
Come O Sanctifier, almighty, everlasting God, and bless 
this sacrifice set forth to Thy holy name. 


244. The Incensing.—In a low Mass no incense is 
used, but at a high Mass the gifts, the altar and the 
ministers are all perfumed with incense as a symbol of, 
and an invitation to prayer. First the incense is 
blessed with a longer formula than that described in 
No. 232. 

Through the intercession of blessed Michael the Arch- 

angel, standing at the right hand of the altar of incense, 
and through the intercession of all His saints, may the 


Lord vouchsafe to bless this incense, and to receiveit as an 
odor of sweetness, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Then he swings the censer around the bread and 
wine, towards the cross, over and under the altar, 
saying tLe following verses: 


May this incense which Thou hast blessed, O Lord, ascend 
to Thee, and may Thy mercy descend upon us, 

Let my prayer be directed as incense in Thy sight, O Lord, 
and the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice. 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth and a door round 
about my lips; 

That my heart incline not to evil words, to make ex- 
cuses in sins. 


When he has finished, he gives the censer to the 
Deacon saying: 
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May the Lord enkindle in us the fire of His love and the 
flame of everlasting charity. Amen. 


The Deacon swings the censer towards the cele- 
brant, the attendant clergy and other ministers. In 
some places it is the custom also to salute the congre- 
gation in the same manner. 

245. The Lavabo.—After he has used the censer, 
the priest washes his hands saying the while some 
verses of the 25th Psalm. As these verses begin with 
the word Lavabo, Iwill wash, the ceremony of wash- 
ing the hands at this place is called the Lavabo, 
Even at low Masses the Lavabo is retained, and is now 
the only survival of the numerous handwashings once 
practised. 

I will wash my hands among the innocent; and I will com- 
pass Thine altar, O Lord. ' 
That I may hear the voice of praise ; and tell of all Thy won- 
drous works. 

O Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house and the place 
where Thy glory dwelleth. 

Destroy not my soul, O God, with the wicked; or my life 
with men of blood. 

In whose hands are iniquities, their right hand is filled 
with bribes. 

But Ihave entered in mine innocency; redeem me and be 
merciful unto me. 

My foot hath stood in the right way; in the churches 
will I bless thee O God. 


The psalm closes with the Gloria Patri, except at 
Masses for the dead and during Passiontide. 

246. The Little Intercession.—The incense and the 
lavabo have broken the thread of the Little Canon, but 
the priest returns to it now and again offers the 
bread and wine in a prayer, which is the counterpart 
of the remembrance and of the intercession of the 
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saints. The prayer was once said before the incense, 

but the Missal of Pius V. fixed it in this place. 
Receive, O Holy Trinity, this offering which we offer unto 
Thee inmemory of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in honor of the blessed Mary 
ever Virgin, of blessed John the Baptist, of the holy Apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul, of these and of all Thy saints, that it 
may be to their honor and to our salvation; and that they 
may vouchsafe to intercede for us in heaven, whose memory 
we celebrate on earth. Through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

247. The Secret.—In No. 209 we explained that 
the secret prayer was built on the plan of the ancient 
prayers of the faithful. It was preceded by an invita- 
tion and by a prayer uttered by the assistants. Dur- 
ing the early ages the Invitation consisted of the 
words, Pray ye brethren; but later the object of the 
prayer was added. The old custom is still indicated 
by the fact that the priest says the first words in the 
hearing of the ministers, but the addition he repeats 
in an inaudible voice. Originally too the words 
of the assistants’ prayer were not fixed, but by the 
Missal of Pius V. the following form was made obli- 
gatory : 

The Priest (aloud) Pray ye, brethren, (inaudibly) that my 
sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Father 
almighty. 

The Ministers. May the Lord receive the sacrifice from 
thy hands, to the praise and glory of His name, to our profit, 
and to the profit of all His holy Church. 

The priest answers Amen, and proceeds to recite 
the secret prayer which is influenced by the Church 
year (No. 183) and therefore differs for cach Mass. 

248. The Present Offertory,—The Offertory as it 
stands now may be represented in the following form. 
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We omit the various survivals of the ancient rite 
described above. The portions in brackets are 
omitted at low Masses except the collection which in 
this country occurs only at Parish Masses on Sundays 
and on special occasions. 


a. The Offering. 
1. Psalm 
(3. Collection.) 
b. Procession. 
(1. Bringing of Gifts to Altar.) 
2. Laying of Gifts on Altar, 
a. Prayer over the Bread, 
&, Prayers over the Wine. 
ce Invocation of the Holy Ghost. 
(3. Incense.) 
4. Lavabo. 
ad, The Little Intercession. 
c. The Silent Prayers. 
1. Orate Fratres. 
2. Assistants’ Prayer. 
3. Secret. 

249. New Prefaces.—Pope Gregory abolished all 
the Prefaces in the Roman Liturgy except seven. 
During the Middle Ages, however, four others came 
into use and were admitted into the Missal of Pius V. 
’ They are the two Prefaces for Lent and Passiontide, 
a Preface of the Holy Trinity used on all Sundays 
which are not already provided for, and a Preface for 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin. There are therefore in 
the Roman Missal now eleven Prefaces: (1) the Pre- 
face of the Incarnation used during Christmastide and 
on Feasts of the Blessed Sacrament; (2) the Preface 
of the Epiphany used during the Epiphany Octave; 
(3) the Preface of Lent used from Ash Wednesday to 
Passiontide; (4) the Preface of the Cross used during 
Passiontide and on feasts connected with the Passion 
and the Sacred Heart; (5) the Paschal Preface used 
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during Eastertide up to Ascension; (6) the Ascension 
Preface used from Ascer:sion Thursday to the vigil of 
Pentecost; (7) the Preface of Pentecost used during 
the Octave of Pentecost and in Masses of the Holy 
Ghost; (8) Trinity Preface used from Trinity Sunday 
to the Fourth in Advent and from the Second after 
Epiphany to Quinquagesima; (9) the Preface of the 
Blessed Virgin used on all our Lady’s feasts; (10) the 
Preface of the Apostles used during the octaves of 
their feasts with the exception of St. John, Dec. 27, 
when the Christmas Preface is said; (11) the Common 
Preface used on all week days which have not a 
proper Preface and at Masses of the dead. 


250. The Sanctus Bell.—In some churches the 
people could not get a good view of the altar at which 
Mass was being offered. Sometimes there were pil- 
lars in the way; sometimes the Rood Screen obstructed 
the view; sometimes the very size of the church made 
it impossible to recognize what the priest was doing. 
In order to warn the people that the Canon was be- 
ginning, a little bell was rung at the Sanctus. This 
custom is still retained even in churches of moderate 
size, both as an intimation to the people of the com- 
mencement of the most solemn portion of the Mass, 
and as an expression of joy at the coming of our Lord. 

251. The Communicantes.—In No. 214 the text of 
the Canon shows that the Intercession of the Saints 
begins with the words in communion with, in Latin, 
communicantes. Hence this prayer is known as the 
Communicantes. On the five feasts of Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost mention 
is made here of the mystery celebrated. Thus at 
Christmas it runs as follows : 
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Incommunion with and celebrating the most sacred day on 
which the inviolate virginity of blessed Mary brought forth 
a Saviour to this world: and also venerating the memory 
chiefly of the same Virgin Mary, Mother of the same God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ and also of Thy blessed Apos- 
tles, etc. 

252. Hanc Igitur.—In No. 194 it was stated that 
on certain great feasts a special commemoration was 
added to the Great Intercessions. The commemora- 
tion came into daily use in a shortened form but in 
memory of its original intention the unabridged 
prayer is employed at Easter and Pentecost. The 
influence of the Church year is therefore in the Canon 
limited to those two clauses of the Great Interces- 
sions, namely the Communicantes and the Hane Igitur 
and to a slight change made in the commencement of 
the Consecration on Holy Thursday. 

Who on the day before He suffered for our salvation and 
the salvation of all men, that is, on this day, took bread, 
etc. 

253. The Showing of the Sacrament.—In the elev- 
enth century a French writer named Berengarius in- 
vented the theory now held by the Protestants that 
Christ is not really present in the Blessed Eucharist. 
As a protest against this heresy his own countrymen, 
the French, introduced the custom of lifting up the 
Sacrament after the consecration, so that the people 
could see It and adore It. In many places, the bread 
alone was lifted up and this custom the Carthusians 
retain to this day as it was over two hundred years 
old at the last reform of the Missal (No. 226). By 
the first half of the fourteenth century the elevation 
of the Chalice was practised in Rome, and the double 
elevation became general by the adoption of the Mass 
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Book of Pius V. This ceremony is now known as the 
Elevation. The old elevation (No. 161) has fallen 
into the background. It is’ still retained, however, 
and Chalice and Host are lifted up a few inches from 
the altar during the doxology of the Canon. At the 
Elevation during the Consecration, the bell is rung as 
at the Sanctus, and at high Mass incense is used as a 
mark of honor. It is to be noted that the new Eleva- 
tion takes place immediately after each consecration. 
The bread is consecrated and then shown to the peo- 
ple, and the wine is consecrated and then shown to the 
people. While this is doing, it will be remarked that 
the deacon or altar boy lifts up the priest’s Chasuble. 
The reason may be found in the description of that gar- 
ment given in No. 123. When the ceremony of the 
Elevation was introduced the Chasuble was a heavy 
garment which completely enveloped the body. If 
the priest wished to lift the Sacred Species above 
his head, as he was compelled to do in order that the 
people might be able to see them, some assistance in 
holding up the Chasuble was necessary. In modern 
times the cutting away of the sides has made it pos- 
sible to perform the Elevation without assistance, but 
the old ceremony still remains. 

254. Agnus Dei and Pax.—Since the twelfth ceu- 
tury the Agnus Dei (No. 217) was not only sung by the 
choir, but was also repeated by the priest. Originally 
said but once it has since the same date been said 
three times, and the proximity of the Kiss of Peace 
caused the third ending to be changed from ‘have 
mercy on us” to ‘‘give us peace.” In Masses of the 
dead the words “‘give them rest” take the place of 
the “‘have mercy on us,” and “give them eternal 
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rest” of ‘‘give us peace.” The text of the Prayer 
before the Pax is as follows : 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who saidst unto Thine Apostles, Peace 
I leave you, My peace I give you; look not upon my sins but 
upon the faith of Thy Church, and vouchsafe to keep it in 
peace and knit it together according to Thy will, Who 
livest and reignest God, world without end. Amen. 

In Masses for the dead the Kiss of Peace is never 
given because of the sadness prevalent on such an 
occasion. One who is in deep sorrow passes along 
saluting nobody, so the salute of the Pax was not con- 
sidered in place at Masses offered up for the depart- 
ed. Of course with the Pax the accompanying pray- 
er is omitted. Atlow Masses, where the Pax is not 
given simply because there are no ministers, the cere- 
mony itself is omitted, but the prayer is retained. 

255. Communion Prayers.—The silent prayers said 
before the Communion were originally left to the 
choice of the priest; but by the Missal of Pius V. the 
following were adopted, of which the latter is by far 
the older. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, Who by the 
willof the Father and the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, 
gavest life to the world through Thy death; deliver me by 
this Thine all holy Body and Blood from all mine iniquities 
and every evil, and make me cleave to Thy command- 
ments always, and never suffer me to be separated from 
Thee, Who with the same God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, livest and reignest God, world without end. Amen. 
May the receiving of Thy Body, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
which I, unworthy, presume to take, turn not unto my judg- 
ment and condemnation; but may it be, through Thy loy- 
ing kindness, profitable unto me as a safeguard of mind 
and body, and as a receiving of the remedy, Who livest and 
reignest with God the Father, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost God, world without end. Amen. 
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256. The Domine Non Sum Dignus.—In the later 
middle ages the following sentences were said im- 
mediately before the Communion. The priest took the 
Host in his hand saying : 

“Twill take the bread of heaven and I will call upon the 
name of the Lord.’’ 

Then striking his breast he repeats three times : 

O Lord Iam not worthy that Thou shouldst come under my 
roof; but only say the word, and my soul shall be healed. 

This prayer is an adaptation of the words of the 
Centurion in St. Matthew, Chap. 8. 


And when He was entered into Capharnaum, there came 
unto Him a Centurion, beseeching Him, and saying, O 
Lord, my servant lieth in my house sick of the palsy, and 
is sore tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come 
and heal him. And the Centurion answered and said, 
Lord Iam not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my 
roof, but only say the word and my servant shall be healed. 

From the Latin words for O Lord, Iam not worthy, 
the prayer is known as the Domine Non Sum Dignus. 
While the priest is saying it, the minister rings the 
little bell as a warning to the communicants to ap- 
proach the communion table. (No. 90). The 
Dominicans do not use these prayers. 

257. The Communion of the Priest.—After the 
Domine non sum dignus, the priest takes the Host and 
having repeated ths ancient formula, ‘‘May the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ guard my soul unto life ever- 
lasting,” he consumes the sacred species. Then he 
collects any fragments or crumbs which may be on 
the corporal with the paten, and drops them into the 
chalice saying the following verses from Psalm 115. 


What shall I render unto the Lord 
For all the things He hath rendered unto me? 
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I will take the chalice of salvation, 

And I will call upon the nams of the Lord. 
Praising will f call upon the Lord 

And I shall be saved from mine enemies. 

He repeats over the chalice the words, ‘“May the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ guard my soul unto life 
everlasting,” and drinks the wine and the /eaven (177). 

258. Communion in One Kind.—As we have seen 
in No. 162 the Christians received Communion 
under both kinds, under the form of bread and under 
the form of wine. As Christ lives now to die no more 
His body is a living body and in a living body the 
blood flows. Hence if the bread is really and truly 
the body of the living Christ, it must contain His blood, 
and if the wine is really and truly the blood of the liv- 
ing Christ, it must contain His body. This truth was 
recognized by the Christians in the first ages of the 
Church when they gave Communion to children under 
the form of wine alone, and to the sick under the form 
of bread alone. St. Paul himself had that practice in 
view when he said: ‘‘Whosoever shall eat this bread 
or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.” If, there- 
fore, it be recognized that Communion in one kind is 
sufficient, there are many reasons why the custom of 

receiving the bread only should grow up. In the first 
place in administering the Chalice there is much dan- 
ger of spilling the Precious Blood; in the second place 
there are some with whose stomachs wine does not 
agree, and there are others who do not relish drinking 
out of a common cup. As early as the fourth century 
the Manicheans took .advantage of the freedom 
given to the faithful of communicating under one kind, 
to abstain systematically from the cup, because they 
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considered wine the creation of the evil god (No. 182). 
In the fifth century Popes Leo and Gelasius made the 
use of the chalice obligatory on all, in order to detect 
those heretics. When however the cause disappear- 
ed, their legislation was abrogated, and by the thir- 
teenth century the custom of Communion under one 
kind was making headway. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century John Huss, a Bohemian heretic, 
taught that the Church erred in permitting this 
custom. He held that Christ was not wholly present 
under the form of bread, and, therefore, that the people 
should receive the chalice also. As a protest against 
this error the Council of Constance (1414-1418) de- 
creed that in the Latin Liturgies all the clergy and 
people, with the sole exception of the celebrant, should 
receive Communion only in one kind. The errors of 
the Protestant sects of the sixteenth century were 
much the same as the Hussite heresy, and the Council 
of Trent (1545-1563) retained the discipline of the Coun- 
cil of Constance tocounteract those errors. Therefore 
according to the present law of the Roman Liturgy 
the Communion is administered in the form of bread 
to all except the priest who says Mass. In solemn 
Masses, however, celebrated by the Pope, the Deacon 
and the Sub-Deacon receive under both kinds. 


259. Communion of the People.—The ceremonies 
in the administration of the Communion have varied 
considerably. As we saw in No. 162 the Bread 
was given into the hands of the communicants but by 
the beginning of the sixth century the custom of 
placing it in the mouth had begun a. d before the close 
of that century had become universal. The Chalice 
was formerly presented by the deacon, and each one 
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drank directly from it. In the early middle ages sil- 
ver tubes were attached to the Chalices, in order to 
avoid the danger of spilling the Sacred Blood. At the 
Pope’s Mass referred to in the preceding number, the 
Pope still vses such a tube but the deacon drinks di- 
rectly from the Chalice as it is his duty to consume all 
the sacred species. The prayers used at the Com- 
munion of the people with the exception of the formula, 
‘““May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ guard thy soul 
unto life everlasting,” are all of comparatively recent 
date. The ministers say the Confiteor (No. 229) 
in the name of the people and the priest says the two 
versicles following, ‘May the Almighty God have 
mercy on you, etc.” At the Absolution (No. 230) 
he makes the Sign of the Crossover the people. Then 
he takes the ciborium from the altar and holding a 
particle of the Body aloft, he says: 


Behold the Lamb of God. Behold Him Who taketh away 
the sins of the world. 

Lord, Iam not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my 
roof; say but the word and my soul shall be healed. (Jlurce 
times.) é 


After this he goes to the communion table, lays the 
bread on the tongue of each communicant, saying, 
“May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ guard thy 
soul unto life everlasting. Amen.” 

260. Silent Prayers at the Ablutions.—After the 
Communion the Deacon and Sub-deacon cleanse the 
sacred vessels. The first ablution, as it is called, or 
washing, consists of a little wine poured into the 
Chalice; this the priest drinks and then he holds his 
thumbs and index fingers over the mouth of the cup 
while wine and water are poured over them. These 
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fingers are washed because they have touched the 
Blessed Sacrament. At present the priest drinks all 
the ablutions, but formerly they were thrown into a 
special receptacle called the sacrarium. At the first 
ablution the priest says: 

May we receive, O Lord, with a pure mind what we have 


taken with our lips, that of a temporal gift it may be- 
come unto us an eternal remedy. 


At the second ablution he says: 


May Thy body, O Lord, which I have received, and Thy 
blood which I have drunken cleave to mine inmost parts, and 
grant that no stain of sin may remain in me whom Thy 
pure and holy sacraments have refreshed, Who livest and 
reignest world without end. Amen. 


At alow Mass the priest attends to the cleansing 
of the chalice. After the ablutions the corporal is 
folded and the sacred vessels are restored to the place 
they occupied at the beginning of Mass. ; 

261, The Communion and Post Communion.—As 
in the Offertory, the psalm formerly sung at the Com- 
munion is reduced to a single verse. Ata high Mass 
it is sung by the choir after the Agnus Dei and said 
by the priest after the ablutions. At alow Mass the 
priest repeats it as soon as he has arranged the 
chalice. After the Communion he salutes the people; 
says ‘Let us pray” and reads the Post Communion 
which has the form of a Collect, and varies with the 
Church year. 

262. The Dismissal.—After the Post Communion 
on ordinary days the priest salutes the people (No. 220) 
and the deacon turns to them and says, Ite, Missaest, Go. 
It is thedismissal. The choir answers, Thanks be to God. 
In the Middle Ages there was a custom on certain 
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days that the people should remain to sing God’s 
praises after Mass. On such days the dismis3al was 
not given, but, instead, the deacon invited the people to 
remain with the words, ‘“‘Let us bless the Lord.” 
This invitation is still retained in the Roman Missal 
for days which are not festivals. When the prayers 
to be said after Mass are for the dead, that is to say 
at Masses of the dead, the invitation is ‘“May they 
rest in peace.” 


263. The New Blessing.—Before leaving the altar 
the priest bowed down and said the following prayer 
inaudibly : 

May the homage of my service be pleasing unto Thee, O 
Holy Trinity, and grant that the sacrifice which I unworthy 
have offered up in the sight of Thy Majesty, may be accept- 
able unto Thee, and through Thy mercy serviceable untome, 


and unto all those for whom I have offered it, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Then he saluted the altar and proceeded to the 
sacristy. As the Bishop passed through the people 
he blessed them with his hand saying “‘May the Lord 
bless you” after which he recited the beginning of the 
Gospel according to St. John. 

During the middle ages the Bishop began to give 
this blessing before he left the altar and with much 
formality. When he was ready to start for the 
sacristy he said : 

V. Blessed be the Name of the Lord. 
R. from henceforth now and forever. 
Vv. Our help is in the Name of the T.ord. 
R. Who hath made heaven and earth. 

Turning to the pecple he blessed them with the 

threefold sign of the Cross saying : 
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May the Lord Almighty Bless you, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. &. Amen. 

In course of time this blessing was also given by 
priests, but the Missal of Pius V. restricts them to the 
simple words of the blessing; the preceding versicles 
are used only by bishops. Moreover the old discipline 
still holds when a bishop is present at a sung Mass, 
he then gives the blessing instead of the priest. At 
requiem Masses (No. 228) the ancient custom is pre- 
served and no blessing is given in this place. 

264. The Last Gospel.—Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages many priests, while going to the sacristy, 
recited the beginning of the Gospel of St. John as a 
thanksgiving after Mass. The Missal of Pius V. made 
this custom obligatory and ordered that it be read 
at the altar on the Gospel side. When a feast 
comes upon a Sunday or weekday which has a proper 
Gospel, this Gospel is read instead of that of St. John. 
Ata high Mass celebrated by a Bishop the Gospel 
of St. John is still said on the way from the altar, as 
was the custom in the beginning. 


265. Later Additions.—By command of Pope Leo 
XIII. certain prayers are said after the Last Gospel 
by the priests and people. As they do not belong to 
the Liturgy proper, they may be said in the vernacu- 
lar. In Ireland the priest says the Psalm, De Pro- 
fundis, or Out of the Depths, at the end of the Mass. 
The origin of the custom is obscure, but some think 
that as the prayer is offered for the faithful departed 
it is intended to take the place in some way of the 
many prayers for the dead which were provided in 
the ancient churches by bequests and donations, and 
were all swept away when the Protestants stolo 
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those churches and their endowments. 

266. Summary.—The Mass as it is read to-day in 
the Roman Missal is derived from three sources. The 
greater portion of it is the Mass of the Apostles un- 
changed. The Introduction is derived from the an- 
cient processional services and the private prayers 
were introduced during the Middie Ages through the 
devotion of the celebrant. The parts occasionally 
omitted are enclosed in brackets. 


I, Prayers and Instruction. 
c) Entrance or Intrott. 
1, Confession. 
1. Invocation. 
a. <Antiphon. 
(6. Psalm ga. 
c. Gloria. 
a, Antiphon.) 
2. The Confiteor. 
3. Absolution and Access, 
II, Introit. 
a. Antiphon. 
b, Verse, 
c. Gloria. 
a. Antiphon. 


b).7. Kyrie Eleison. 
(A. GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.) 


7. Collect (and Prayers.) 

3. Epistle. 

2. Gradual. 

4. Alleluia and Tract or Sequence. 
5. Gospel. 


a. (Procession to Ambo.) 
1. Munda cor meum. 
(2. Jube.) 
(3. Incense). 

b. Reading of Text. 
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(c. Return Procession, Incense.) 
(6. Sermon.) 
II. The Sacrifice. 
(B. NICENE CREED.) 


7. Oremus. 
9. Offertory. 


a. The Offering. 
1. Verse of Psalm, 
(3. Collection.) 
b. (Processivun.) 
(1. Bringing of Gifts to Altar) 
2. Laying of Gifts on Altar. 
a. Prayer over the Bread, 
&. Prayers over the Wine, 
c. Invocation of the Holy Ghost. 
(3. Incense.) 
4. Lavabo. 
d. The Little Intercession, 
o. The Silent Prayers. 
1, Orate Fratres. 
2. Suscipiat. 
3. Secret. 


10. Prvlace and Sanctus. 
14. The Great Intercessions, 
a. Of the Living. 
b. Of the Saints, 
d. Hance Igitur, 
13. First Clauses of Invocation. 
11. The Consecration. 
12. The Remembrance, 
13>. The Invocation. 


14. The Great Intercessions. 
d. Of the Dead. 


15. The Confession. 
d, Blessing of New Fruits. 
16,19. Doxology and Elevation. 


‘mourg oy, 
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III. The Communion. 


A. 


21. 
(22. 
23. 


The Pater Noster. 

The Libera. 

The Blessing and Fraction, 
Leaven and Commixture. 
Agnus Dei. 

The Pax.) 


a. Prayer. 
(b. Salutation.) 


The Communion, 
a. Of the Priest. 
z. Prayers, 
2. Domine non sum dignus. 
3. Verses of Psalm 1056 
(b. Of the People. 
I. Confiteor. 
2. Absolution, 
3. Domine non sum dignus.) 
ec. Psalm. 
I. Stlent Prayers at Ablutions 
2, Verse of Communion Psalm 


Post Communion. 
Blessing : Prayer over People.) 
The Dismissal. 


g) The Departure. 


1, Final Prayer. 
(2. Blessing.) 
§ Last Gospel, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CEREMONIES IN GENERAL, 


267. Rites, Ceremonies and Rubrics.—The his- 
tory of the Mass shows that it is a long and elaborate 
function, Taking the various prayers, actions, etc., 
in a general sense they may be called rites and cere- 
monies. Rite comes from a Latin word meaning a 
religious usage. Ceremony is derived from the same 
language and originally meant an action and in par- 
ticular a religious action. In No. 21 we saw that 
Rite was used in the sense of Liturgy, as the Roman 
Rite, the Greek Rite. It is also employed to designate 
a smaller collection of religious actions, as the Rite of 
Baptism. Ceremony has much the same meaning as 
Rite.. Up to the time of the Reformation it was not 
used of Christian rites, but only of the Jewish worship. 
Since the sixteenth century, however, it has come to 
mean any external act used in the worship of God. In 
particular it signifies a bodily action as distinguished 
from words. In the beginning the directions or rules 
concerning ceremonies were not written in the Litur- 
gical books. The celebrant was supposed to have 
learned the proper actions from custom or tradition. 
When the rules were inserted they were written in 
red ink, to distinguish them from the text. tubrica 
is the Latin for red earth, and the rules and directions 
for the conduct of the Liturgy are therefore called 
Rubrics. 
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268. The Posture of Prayer.—In the first cen- 
turies the Christians prayed standing and facing the 
East. They felt that they were the children of God, 
the co-heirs of Christ and they stood in their Father’s 
house with eir eyes fixed on the Orient whence the 
Day-spring from on high should visit them. Espec- 
ially was this true at Easter, the day of Christ’s tri- 
umph, and on Sunday which was the weekly celebra- 
tion of the Resurrection, (No. 103). The normal 
posture for public prayer therefore in the Church is 
standing. Hence the priest always stands at the 
altar during the sacrifice and the ministers stand 
with him. The people also stand while the priest 
prays aloud in the name of the Church. 

269. The Posture of Penance.—While it is true 
that we have been redeemed yet we have our own sins 
to fear. Weare all sinners and we must do penance 
forthem. The posture of penance is kneeling on bended 
knees. Hence, during the seasons of penitence and fast- 
ing, the Christians prayed prostrate or'kneeling as our 
Lord prayed in the garden. In private prayer where 
we offer our supplications to God, no longer in the 
name of the Church but as individuals, each bewailing 
his own sins and presenting his own necessities, we 
naturally take the posture of penance and so kneeling 
is the normal condition of private prayer. 

270. The Posture of Adoration.—To bend the body 
is a common sign of worship or respect to those who 
are high in authority. It is a ceremony paid to 
earthly kings and it is also paid to the King of 
heaven. To bend the body is known as bowing. 
The bow may be an inclination of the head to denote 
simple respect, or it may be an inclination of the whole 
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body to express religious worship, or it may be a 
complete prostration as in the posture of Penance. 

271. The Posture of Instruction.—In the beginning 
all stood at the Mass. When it was long drawn out 
this attitude was naturally wearisome. Two methods 
were employed to give the people relief. In the East 
a staff or crutch is furnished each person as a sup- 
port on which to lean. In the West chairs, benches 
or pews are provided for the congregation. In the 
Roman Liturgy sitting is permitted on three occa- 
sions: Ist, While the choir is singing the Introit, 
Kyrie, Gloria, Gradual, Alleluia and Creed. 2d, Dur- 
ing the instruction contained in the Epistle and ser- 
mon. 3d, While the altar is being prepared for the 
Sacrifice at the Offertory and while the vessels are 
being cleansed and arranged after the Communion. 

272. Action of Prayer.—While praying the hands 
and eyes are lifted up to heaven. In public prayer 
the hands are unjoined; in secret prayer they are 
joined on the breast. 


273. Action of Adoration.—Since the Middle Ages 
the bending of the knee or genuflection (Latin Genu, 
a knee; flectio, bending) is used as a sign of adoration 
towards the Blessed Sacrament. It is also used in 
certain cases as a mark of mere respect. It is anew 
ceremony and was not used before the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Itreplaces both the prostration and the in- 
clination of the body. 

274. Action of Penance.—After our Lord had 
been crucified the sun was darkened and St. Luke 
tells us in the 23rd chapter of his Gospel: 


Jesus cried with aloud voice and said Father into Thy 
hands Icommend My spirit. And saying this He gave up 
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the Ghost. Now the Centurion seeing what was done, 
glorified God, saying: Indeed this wasajustman. And 
all the multitude of them that were come together to that 
sight and saw the things that were done, returned striking 
their breasts. 

This ceremony is a mark of fear and sorrow, and is 
used in the Mass at the three Confessions of sin; first 
at the Confiteor, second at the Confession in the Canon 
and third at the Confession before the Communion 
Domine Non Sum Dignus. We have already ex- 
plained the origin and meaning of the hand wash- 
ings employed in the Liturgy (No. 208), The priest 
washes his hands in the sacristy before putting on the 
vestments and says ‘“‘Give unto my hands O Lord the 
power that washes away every stain that I may be 
able to serve Thee without pollution of mind and body.” 
The Lavavo has been described in No. 245. A bishop 
washes his hands before he reads the Communion but 
a priest after he has laid aside the vestments at the 
close of Mass. 

275. Covering and Uncovering of the Head.—In 
ancient times the Jews prayed as they do to-day with 
covered heads. St. Paul changed this law for the 
Christians : 

I would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the 
head of Christ is God. Every man praying or prophesying 
with his head covered, disgraceth his head. But every 
woman praying or prophesying with her head unveiled dis- 
graceth her head; for it is one and the same thing as if she 
were'shaven. For if a woman be not veiled let her be 
shorn. Butifit be a shame to a woman to be shorn or 
made bald, let her veil her head. The man indeed ought 
not to have his head veiled because he is the image and 
giory of God; but the woman is the glory of the man. For 


the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man; 


Peete 
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for the man was not created for the woman but the woman 
forthe man. Therefore ought the woman to have a veil 
over her head because of the angels. But yet neither is 
the man without the woman nor the woman without the 
maninthe Lord. For as the woman is of the man, so also 
is the man by the woman; but all things of God. You 
yourselves therefore judge; is it seemly that a woman 
pray unto God unveiled? Doth not even nature itself 
teach you that if a man have long hair it is a shame tohim; 
but if a woman have long hair it is a glory to her for her 
hair is given her for acovering? (First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, Chap. 11.) 


For this reason the priest celebrates the Mass 
bare-headed. Coming to the altar and departing 
from it his head is covered and also while he sits dur- 
ing the choir’s rendition of the Gloria and Credo, but 
at all other times his head must be uncovered. 


276. The Sign of the Cross.—The Cross is the cen: 
ter of the New Testament and the glory of the Chris- 
tian. It is not surprising therefore that its use is so 
extensive in the Liturgy. There are several ways of 
making the Sign of the Cross: 1st, The most ancient 
way is to make a cross with the finger or thumb on 
the breast, on the mouth, on the forehead, or on any 
other object. 2d, The large or Latin Cross is made 
on the person by putting the right hand to the fore- 
head, then to the breast, then to the left and right 
shoulder, either in silence or saying a form of words. 
The same cross is made over persons and things by 
holding the right hand vertical, with the little finger 
towards the object to be blest, drawing the hand as 
before described. 

277.—The Imposition of Hands.—To lay the hands 
upon anything or to hold them stretched out over it 
was the common attitude when invoking a blessing. 
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In this manner the Apostles gave the Holy Ghost and 
consecrated Bishops. In the Liturgy the imposition 
of hands is used on the occasion of solemn blessing or 
absolution. One hand is held up at the absolution 
after the Confiteor and two hands are stretched out 
over the gifts at the HancIgitur. In speaking of 
the imposition or laying on hands we must not sup- 
pose that the hands should touch the thing blessed. 
It is only necessary that the hands be held up 
over it. 

278. The Kiss.—In No. 218 we described the 
ceremony known as the Pax. The kiss was at first 
the usual salutation with the lips which up to the 
end of the Middle Ages was as common as handshak- 
ing isnow. When the kiss began to go out of use as 
an ordinary salutation in secular life, two substitutes 
for it were introduced into the Liturgy. A gold or 
silver plate like a paten provided with a handle and 
ornamented with representations of our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin or the Saints was first kissed by the 
priest and then in turn kissed by the ministers and 
the congregation. This was in use up to the last 
century but it has disappeared now. The second sub- 
stitute was the embrace. The embrace is confined to 
the ministers and is performed in the following man- 
ner: The priest places his hands over the arms of 
the deacon between the elbow and the shoulder; the 
deacon places his arms in the corresponding manner 
but under the priest’s arms. Then each bends slightly 
over the left shoulder of the other saying, Peace be 
with thee (No. 218). Besides the kiss which is the 
sign of peace and charity there is a kiss which is a 
mark of honor. To kiss the hand is a very old form 
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of this salutation and it is employed during the Mass 
when anything is given to the priest or taken from 
him. The priest kisses the altar before he salutes 
the people or blesses them because the altar repre- 
sents Christ, the great High Priest, from whom all 
blessings flow and because in the altar are enshrined 
the relics of the saints who represent the Church Tri- 
umphant with which the Church on earth is in com- 
munion. In No. 206 we saw that the book of the 
Gospel was treated with great respect. The priest 
manifests this respect by kissing the sacred text at 
the end of the Gospel. 


279. Summary.—Rites and ceremonies are the ac- 
tions employed in the liturgy. They are all expressive 
of the emotions aroused by intercourse with God. 
The standing, kneeling, bowing down, lifting up of 
eyes and hands, covering and uncovering of the head, 
are all traditional acts associated with prayer. The 
washing of the hands is an object lesson in purity and 
the Sign of the Cross is a profession of faith. The 
striking of the breast, the Imposition of Hands, the 
Kiss, are all seen in the New Testament and from 
the New Testament they have come down to us. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE MASS. 


280. The Posture of the Priest.—We have seen in 
No. 206 that the normal posture of the priest during 
the sacrifice is standing. We must bear in mind that 
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this is true only of the sacrifice proper, that is, from 
the Offertory onward. At the beginning of the Mass 
the ancient posture was that of adoration or prostra- 
tion upon the ground. This attitude is still main- 
tained on Good Friday. At present however the 
priest does not prostrate himself but instead 
bows down (No. 270). As the Judica was form- 
erly said on the way to the altar it is still re- 
cited while the priest stands erect. We must always 
bear in mind that whenever: the priest moves from 
place to place his hands are joined on his breast and 
his head is held up. At the absolution after the Con- 
fiteor the priest acts as the representative of Christ 
and'the dispenser of His grace therefore he stands 
erect while saying it, but immediately afterward he 
bows down. As he ascends the steps he becomes, of 
course, erect; but when he reaches the altar he again 
bows down until he finishes the prayer for forgiveness. 
When in the last prayer he mentions the words 
‘“whose relics are here,” he kisses the altar in 
which the relics are enshrined. This is properly 
the salutation of the altar, made, as it were, for a 
greeting. As explained in No, 228, 229 and 230 he 
begins the three different portions of the Confession 
with the Sign of the Cross. In the Liturgy the place 
where the Sign of the Cross is to be made is marked 
with a small cross (%). The ceremonies of the rest of 
the Preparation and Mass of the Catechumens are 
very few. The priest is erect all the time except when 
he bows down to pray for a clean heart before the 
Gospel. The Kyrie was formerly said as the proces- 
sion was going to the church therefore the priest re- 
cites it in the same manner as the Judica, that is, with 
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hands joined and head erect. It is a general rule that 
the head should be bowed down during the Doxology; 
accordingly the priest bows when he begins the Gloria 
in Excelsis. He also lifts up his hands in the attitude 
of public prayer (No. 272) but as he only sings the be- 
ginning of the Gloria and the choir continues he im- 
mediately resumes the attitude of private prayer, 
that is with hands joined and recites the remain- 
der of the Doxology in a low voice. At a sung 
Mass he may sit while the choir is reciting its 
part of the service (No. 223). Before the Collect 
he greets the people first kissing the middle of the 
altar and then turning round and saying with out- 
stretched hands, The Lord be with you. He goes to 
the book lifts up his hands in the manner described in 
No. 272 and recites the prayer. While reading all the 
other portions of the Mass of the Catechumens he may 
lay his hands upon the book or hold them joined before 
his breast. As the Introit was for a long while the 
beginning of Mass the priest makes the Sign of the 
Cross while saying it. Again as the ancient Mass of 
the Catechumens began with the Epistle or rather 
with the greeting which is now said before the Collect 
(No. 205) there was a Sign of the Cross here too. 
This Sign of the Cross however is never used now ex- 
cept when the Gloria is said and then it is made during 
the concluding words. A small cross is made on the 
book, the forehead, mouth and breast before beginning 
the Gospel and at the end the sacred text is kissed as 
a mark of respect (No. 278). 


281. Ceremonies of the Canon.—The preface 
which is really the beginning of the great prayer 
known as the Canon is commenced by the greeting 
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“The Lord be with you.” The priest does not turn 
round as he has already just done so at the Orate 
Fratres (No. 209). He then lifts up his hands as at 
the Collect and holding them extended he says the 
Preface. At the Sanctus he bows down in the atti- 
tude of reverence, at the Benedictus he makes the 
Sign of the Cross on himself. As the Benedictus has 
been transferred from the end of the Great Thanks- 
giving this blessing represents the sign made at the 
commencement of the following portion of the Mass 
(No. 153). In the Canon Proper the ceremonies fall 
into five groups: 1. The rite of Consecration; 2. The 
ceremonies at the Special Intention or Hane Igitur, 
and at the Blessing of New Fruits; 3. A series of 
Signs of the Cross, etc., at the Great Intercessions, 
the Remembrance and the Invocation; 4. The ancient 
elevation during the Doxology; 5. The ceremonies at 
the Diptychs and Confession. 

1. When the priest comes to say the words of 
Consecration he takes the bread into his hands, lifts 
up his eyes to heaven, makes the Sign of the Cross on 
it, bends down over it and repeats the words, ‘This 

‘is my body,” genuflects, lifts it up and shows it to the 
people, lays it on the altar and again genuflects. He 
does precisely the same with the chalice but does not 
lift up his eyes to heaven because in the account of the 
institution this is said to have been done only once by 
our Lord. 

2. At the Special Intention or the Hane Igitur the 
priest lays hands on the gifts: that is to say he holds 
both hands over the offering because originally those 
offerings were made by a special class of persons and 
for special purposes (No. 194). At the Blessing of 
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New Fruits the priest now makes over the Body and 
Blood of our Lord the Bishop’s Blessing or Triple 
Cross which was formerly made over the New 
Fruits. 


3. Inthe ancient liturgy the priest immediately 
after the Consecration made mention of the death, 
resurrection and ascension of our Lord. Then he 
offered the Bread and Wine as a sacrifice beseeching 

-the Holy Ghost to come down upon it and make it ap- 
pear to the faithful as the body and blood of Christ. 
Then he proceeded with the great intercessions. Now 
that prayer to the Holy Ghost was said by the 
priest bowed down before the altar in the attitude of 
adoration. Afterward he kissed the altar as a sign of 
respect lifted up his hands on high made the triple or 
Episcopal blessing over the gifts as the sign of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost and as he mentioned both 
bread and wine explicitly he pointed to each. In time 
this pointing took the form of a Cross so that there 
were really five crosses made at this place, namely, 
three over the bread and wine together and one each 
over the chalice and over the Host. Now as we have 
seen in Nos. 193 and 196 several changes have been 
made in this part of the Mass. In the first place the 
great intercessions have been carried to the front of 
the Canon. With the words the ceremonies went also 
so that now the priest begins the Gregorian Canon by 
lifting up his hands kissing the altar and making the 
first three crosses over the gifts. In the second place 
the first clause of the Invocation was put immediately 
before the Consecration; with it, too by force of as- 
sociation went the three crosses, and, as separate 
mention is made of the bread and wine, the two extra 
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crosses which developed from the pointing to the Host 
and chalice. In the original site of those crosses the 
words against the Manicheans were inserted and the 
five crosses remain with them; while two of the 
crosses which are the complement of the three now 
made at the great intercessions, are still made over 
the bread and wine at the close of the remains of the 
invocation. 


4. We saw in No. 178 that the introduction of the 
Leaven bad thrown the Fraction into the Canon and 
joined the Doxology and the Elevation. The Fraction 
has been connected with the Bishop’s Blessing, 
and immediately after it has been performed the Sign 
of the Cross is made three times over the chalice with 
- the Host. This ceremony is still retained in the old 
place of the Fraction at the Doxology. In addition 
the Sign of the Cross is made twice with the Host over 
the corporal before the Elevation because formerly the 
Sign of the Cross was made first on the priest and 
then on the people during the ceremony ‘‘Holy Things 
to the Holy.” - Before the priest takes the Host into 
his hands he genuflects and after he has laid It down 
he genuflects again. ; 

5. While the deacon was reading the Diptychs of 
course the priest ceased praying publicly. He there- 
fore joined his hands and remained in silent prayer. 
Though the Diptychs are no longer read the priest 
still follows this practice at the memento of the living 
and of the dead. At the end of the memento of 
the dead the priest bows his head. This bending 
down represents the posture of respect taken by the 
celebrant when he was about to recite the Confession 
which follows the memento immediately. At the first 
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words, ‘‘Unto us sinners,” he strikes his breast as a 
a sign of sorrow. 


282. Ceremonies of the Offertory.—As the private 
prayers which are now said at the Offertory are de- 
rived from the Canon (No. 242) we have described 
the ceremonies of that portion of the Mass first. At 
a high Mass the gifts are carried to the altar by the 
sub-deacon, the pfiest takes the Paten with the 
bread on it, lifts it up to God and then making the 
Sign of the Cross with it lays the Host on the Corporal 
and gives the Paten to the sub-deacon who takes it 
with him out of the way. The reason the Paten is re- 
moved is that formerly it was a very large dish (No. 
134) and would have been in the way of the priest dur- 
ing the rest of the ceremonies. It is held by the sub- 
deacon during the Mass. In accordance with the rule 
which requires that the sacred vessels should be cov- 
ered the sub-deacon wears the humeral veil. At 
a low Mass the bread is already prepared on the 
altar. The priest therefore removes the veil and 
lifts up the Paten as at higk Mass. When he has 
offered the bread he puts the Paten under the Cor- 
poral. The wine and water are put in the Chalice; 
the wine by the deacon, the water by the sub-deacon. 
Ata low Mass the priest himself prepares the Chalice. 
The water is blessed with the Sign of the Cross ex- 
cept at Masses of the dead. At the Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost the priest bows down as at the Canon, 
but he does not kiss the altar and makes only one 
Sign of the Cross. At the Lavabo he goes to the 
south side of the altar and washes his hands. At the 
Little Intercession he bows down also, as it is really a 
tontinuation of the Invocation. The ceremonies at 
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the Secret are the same as for the Collect, he kisses 
the altar, says the Words of Greeting, and then with 
outstretched hands recites the secret prayer. The 
same ceremony is used at the Oremus with which 
the Offertory begins because formerly the Prayers of 
the Faithful were said there (No. 207). 


283. Ceremonies at the Communion.—In No. 216 
we have already described the ceremonies of the Lib- 
era, and in Nos. 257, 258 and 259 the rite of 
Communion. The Our Father is began with the lift- 
ing up of hands prescribed for public prayer. As the 
“Tet us Pray” has an introduction attached to it (No. 
212) the priest keeps his hands joined until he comes 
to the prayer proper. During the Libera the Paten 
is taken by the priest and the host is laid upon it for 
the Fraction. . Whenever the priest takes the Host 
into his hands he genuflects immediately beforehand 
and immediately after he has laid It down. . This rule 
holds when he touches the Host directly and when he 
touches the vessel containing the Sacrament. 

At the Post Communion the ceremonies are the same 
as for the Collect. While saying the prayer to the 
Blessed Trinity he bows down, because it is really a 
prayer of adoration. At the blessing he lifts his 
right hand over the people and makes the Sign of the 
Cross once; the Bishop makes it three times. He 
makes the Sign of the Cross on the altar or text, on 
his forehead, mouth and breast at the beginning of 
the Gospel. When he reads the beginning of St. John 
he genuflects at the ‘“‘Word was made Flesh.” He 
does not kiss the text at the end. 

284. General Salutations.—When the priest comes 
before the altar at the beginning he genufiects if there 
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is a tabernacle on the altar containing the Blessed 
Sacrament, otherwise he simply bows. He bows to 
the Cross whenever he leaves the altar, and whenever 
he mentions our Lord’s name, at the conclusion of the 
prayers having the form of the Collect, and generally 
whenever the sentiment of adoration or thanksgiving 
is mentioned in the text. He bows to the book at the 
name of our Lady, and of the saint whose feast is be- 
ing celebrated. When sitting down he removes his 
berretta whenever he would bow to the Cross if he were 
standing at the altar. It may be noticed that the 
priest salutes the people by turning towards them 
six times, at the Collect, the Oremus before the Of- 
fertory, Post Communion and Dismissal, at the Orate 
Fratres and Blessing. On the four former occasions 
he makes only half circle, for he turns back the way he 
came; on the two latter occasions he completes the cir- 
cle. The reason is that at the Collects and Post Com- 
munion he must read the prayers from the book and 
the book is to his left, and at the Oremus he must offer 
the bread and wine, and the ministers who present the 
bread and wine are to his left. At the Orate Fratres 
he must read the secret prayer from the book and the 
book is to his right. After the blessing he must read 
the last Gospel and the last Gospel is to his right. At 
the Dismissal he formerly read the concluding prayer 
from the book, and the book was at his right. 

285. The Tone of Voice.—If we remember that 
there is a double action running through the Mass we 
will have no difficulty ia understanding the rules which 
regulate the tone of voice. The priest’s part and the 
people’s or choir’s part continue simultaneously, Thus 
at the beginning of Mass the choir sings the Introit and 
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Kyrie. At the same time the priest is, with the minis- 
ters, going through the Confession, the Introit and 
Kyrie; hence he must say those portions in a tone of 
voice loud enough to be heard by the ministers, but not 
loud enough to disturb the choir. At the Gloria he 
sings the opening words, and, as the choir immediately 
- takes up the hymn, he continues with the ministers in 
a medium tone. At the Prayers the choir is silent; 
therefore the celebrant chants them. The sub-deacon 
in like manner chants the Epistle. While the choir is 
singing the Gradual and Tract, the priest recites them 
in a medium tone. The prayers before the Gospel are 
really personal prayers (No. 239), and are. said se- 
cretly. The Gospel of course is chanted. The Creed 
is said in the same manner as the Gloria. The psalm 
at the Offertory is read in a medium voice, but all the 
other prayers being personal are said secretly, with 
the exception of the words Orate Fratres. These are 
addressed to the ministers and are said in a medium 
tone. The conclusion of the Secret is sung. The 
Preface is chanted, the Sanctus is said with the min- 
isters in amedium voice, the Canon is said secretly, ex- 
cept the first words of the Confession. The last words 
of the Doxology are chanted. The Our Father, with 
its preface, is alsochanted. The Libera is said secretly, 
but the concluding. words are chanted. The Pax Dom- 
ini is sung; the Agnus Dei is said with the ministers in 
a medium voice. The other prayers are all personal 
and are said secretly, except the opening words of 
Domine Non Sum Dignus, which are said aloud in order 
to notify the minister to ring the bell to warn the 
communicants. The Communion psalm is said like the 
Offertory, the Post Communion like the Collect and the 
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Dismissal like the Salutations. The prayer before the 
blessing is a secret prayer and the Blessing itself and 
the last Gospel are said in a medium voice because 
originally they were recited by the priest and minis- 
ters as they left the altar. Ata High or Sung Mass 
therefore there are three tones of voice, the chanted, the 
medium and the secret. Ina low Mass there are only 
two the medium and the secret. All the chanted 
parts are amalgamated with those said in a medium 
voice, 


286. The Posture of the Congregation.—At a high 
Mass the congregation takes the posture of penance, 
that is to say the kneeling posture during the Con- 
fession. During the rest of the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens the people stand while the priest stands, and 
sit while he sits, except that during the recital of the 
Epistle they may sit, even though the priest is stand- 
ing, and they maycontinue seated until the deacon be- 
gins to sing the Gospel. During the Gospel and 
Creed they stand, genuflecting when the priest genu- 
flects. They sit during the sermon. In this country 
it is customary to read in English the original Mass 
of the Catechumens, i. e. the Epistle and Gospel be- 
fore the sermon. It is also customary to observe the 
ceremonies of the Liturgy while this reading is going 
on, namely to sit during the Epistle, but to stand dur- 
ing the Gospel. After the Oremus before the Offer- 
tory, the people sit until the Preface. In this country 
it is the custom to kneel from the Sanctus to the Com- 
munion, but the proper attitude is to stand, except at 
the Elevation. At the ablutions the people sit until 
the Post Communion. They rise for that prayer, 
kneel for the blessing and stand aga.n for the Last 
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Gospel. In Masses for the dead and on the week days 
of Advent and Lent all kneel during the Collects, the 
Canon and the Post Communion. At low Masses the 
assistants observe the posture of private prayer all 
through, except at the Gospels, when they stand. Cus- 
tom, however, sanctions sitting during the Offertory 
and after the Communion. 


287. Solemn Pontifical Mass,—The Bishop has the 
fu'lness of the priesthood (No. 17) hence, as we saw in 
No. 130, he wears all the priestly vestments. For the 
same reason the Mass which is celebrated solemnly by 
the Bishop, is the Mass which contains the ceremonies 
in their plenitude. This Solemn Pontifical Mass, as it 
is called (No. 50), is usually seen in our Cathedral 
churches on the Feasts of Christmas and Easter and 
on Holy Thursday. The Bishop takes the vestments 
either in a side chapel, at his seat, or in the sacristy. 
When all is prepared, accompanied by Deacon and 
Sub-deacon and other ministers, he proceeds to the 
altar. At the foot of the steps the Confession is made 
as usual. At the beginning of the third part the 
Bishop puts on the maniple. In No. 123 we said that 
the chasuble formerly covered the whole body. As 
the Bishop is now about to go up the steps it is lifted up, 
and accordingly there was an opportunity to put on 
the maniple. This ceremony is still retained, like the 
ceremony of lifting up the chasuble at the elevation, 
(No. 253) though the cutting away of the over hang- 
ing folds has made it unnecessary. On reaching the 
altar, the Bishop kisses it and the book of the Gospels 
(No. 206), then as all these ceremonies represent the 
ancient procession the Bishop, perfumes the altar with 
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incense (No. 191), and is himself saluted by the Deacon. 

As it was the custom in the beginning that the 
Bishop should sit during the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens, the celebrant now leaves the altar and 
goes to his episcopal chair. Standing there he reads 
in a low voice the Introit and Kyrie, which the 
choir has been singing during the preceding cere- 
monies. ‘When the Kyrie is finished, the Bishop stands 
at his seat and begins the Gloria. The choir con- 
tinues it, and the celebrant sits down when he has 
read it with the ministers in a low voice. At the end 
of the Gloria the Bishop stands and commences the 
Mass of the Catechumens proper by saluting the 
people with the words, ‘‘Peace be to you” (No. 280) 
he sings the Collect of the feast and sits down. Mean- - 
while the Sub-deacon has taken the book containing 
the Epistle, and, standing at the south side of the al- 
tar, he chants the lesson for the day. Afterwards he 
comes, kneels before the Bishop and receives his 
blessing. The choir now proceeds with the Gradual 
and Tractor Sequence, and, toward the end, the Bishop, 
remaining seated, reads in a low voice all from the 
Epistle to the end of the Gospel. In the meantime 
the Deacon places the Book of the Gospels on the 
altar, approaches the Bishop, kisses his hand as a 
mark of respect, returns to the altar and, kneeling, _ 
recites the prayer of cleansing, takes the book, goes 
to the foot of the altar, where a procession has been 
formed with lights and incense (No. 206). All march 
to the north side of the sanctuary and, as they pass 
the Bishop, the Deacon kneels for the blessing 
(No. 239). Then the Gospel is sung in the usual 
manner, and, after it, the Bishop kisses the book. 
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When the sermon has been preached, the Bishop 
stands, intones the Creed in the same manner as the 
Gloria, recites it in silence and sits down. At the 
words, Et Incarnatus, est, And was made incarnate, the 
ministers and people kneel. The Bishop and his as- 
sistants remain seated, except on the feasts of Christ- 
mas and the Annunciation. Those two days have 
special connection with the mystery of the In- 
carnation, and accordingly all without exception 
kneel. 


After the Créed has been finished by the choir, 
the Bishop stands, sings the Oremus, and in a low 
voice reads the Offertory Psalm. Then, sitting, he 
washes his hands, as at this time in the ancient ritual 
he would receive the gifts of the faithful (No. 208). 
During the Creed the deacon had spread the corporal 
on the altar; and now the Bishop rises and goes to the 
Holy Table. The sub-deacon goes immediately to the 
Credence (No. 89) and takes the paten with the host 
or bread and the chalice in his hands. A veil is placed 
over his shoulders to cover the sacred vessels, and 
thus covered he conveys them to the altar. The dea- 
con takes the paten containing the host and passes it 
to the Bishop, who offers it with the prayers given in 
No. 243. The deacon takes the wine and pours some 
into the chalice. The subdeacon holds the cruet of 
water towards the Bishop, and says: ‘‘ Pray, sir, a 
blessing.” The Bishop makes the Sign of the Cross 
over it and says the prayer, ‘‘O God, Who didst in a 
wondrous manner.” The sub-deacon pours a few drops 
of water into the wine, the deacon carefully wipes the 
rim and passes the chalice to the Bishop. However, 
he still keeps his hand upon it, because both he and 
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the Bishop make the offering in the prayer, “ We of- 
fer unto Thee” (No. 243), The sub-deacon now takes the 
Paten, covers it with the veil and retires to the foot 
of the altar, where he stands. The Bishop, having 
said the little Invocation, puts incense into the censer 
and blesses it. Then he swings it three times in the 
form of a cross over. the gifts and three times in the 
form of a circle round about them. Afterwards he 
swings the censer three times towards the cross and 
then over the table of the altar and along the sides, 
saying the prayers and verses set forth in No. 244. 
The deacon then takes the censer and swings it 
toward the Bishop. In the same manner he salutes 
the other ministers present in the sanctuary; and is 
himself saluted at the end of it all by the minister who 
carries the censer. The Bishop washes his hands in 
the meantime and goes to the middle of the altar where, 
bowing dowtn, he finishes the Little Canon. Kissing 
the altar he turns to the ministers, says the Orate 
Fratres and immediately afterward the Secrets. 


The last words, ‘‘World without End,” are 
chanted; the invitations of the Preface follow, and 
the Preface itself. When he comes to the Sanc- 
tus, he bows down and says it with the ministers in a 
low tone, while the choir sings it. At the Benedictus 
he blesses himself and begins the Canon in the usual 
manner, lifting up his hands and kissing the altar. At 
the Hanc Igitur he spreads his hands over the gifts, 
and the bell is rung to warn the people of the ap- 
proaching consecration. After reciting the words of 
institution, he lifts up the Sacred Species, that 
the people may see and adore, The rest of 
the Canon is said after the ordinary manner 
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secretly, but the last words of the doxology are 
chanted. Then follows the Lord’s Prayer sung by 
the Bishop. The Sub-deacon has been standing at the 
foot of the altar since the Offertory, holding the 
Paten. As the Fraction is about to take place, he ap- 
proaches the Holy Table and gives the Paten to the 
Deacon who hands it to the Bishop. The Paten is now 
inserted under the Host, which the Bishop immediate- 
ly takes and breaks into two pieces over the chalice. 
One half he lays on the Paten, and from the other half, 
he breaks off a small portion, which is the leaven 
(No, 215) and which he drops into the chalice with 
the proper prayers. The Agnus Dei and the prayer 
of the pax having been said, the Bishop kisses the altar, 
and gives the Kiss of Peace (No. 249) to each of the 
principal ministers. He turns immediately to the 
altar, says the two prayers before Communion, and 
then consumes the Host and drinks the Precious 
Blood. If there are any people to receive Communion, 
the Bishop gives them the sacrament in the manner 
described in No. 259. After the ablutions (No. 260), 
he gives the chalice to the Sub-deacon who wipes it 
and carries it, together with the paten and corporal, 
to the credence table. The choir has been singing the 
Agnus Dei and the Communion Psalm since the Frac- 
tion. Whenit has ended, the Bishop having washed 
his hands and read the Communion verse, comes to the 
middle, kisses the altar, turns, and salutes the people 
with the words ‘‘The Lord be with you.” Then he 
goes to the book and chants the Post Communion. 
Returning to the center of the altar, he again kisses 
it and salutes the people as before. As he remains 
facing the congregation, the Deacon also turns and 
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says ‘“‘Go. Itis thedismissal.’’ Allturn to the altar, 
the Bishop says the final prayer, and, again facing 
the people, he blessesthem. Then he begins the Gospel 
of St. John, making the Sign of the Cross on the 
table of the altar, as there is no book (No, 278), and 
afterward on himself. He continues the Gospel as he 
leaves the altar and retires. 


288. High Mass.—When Mass is celebrated by-a 
priest with Deacon and Sub-deacon, it is known as 
Solemn Mass or High Mass. As this latter term is, 
in this ccuntry, applied to a chanted Mass, the two 
words are sometimes joined, and we hear of a Solemn 
High Mass (No. 50). The priest and the attendant 
ministers vest in the sacristy, and, when they come to 
the foot of the altar, they genuflect, and begin the 
Confession. If the Bishop is present, he says the 
Psalm and Confiteor as far as the absolution. After 
the Confession they go up to the altar and offer in- 
cense. The priest goes to the south corner of 
the table, where the book is, and reads the Introit and 
Kyrie, which the choir began, when the priest first 
came into the sanctury. If the singing is much pro- 
tracted, the priest may sit down, but usually the choir 
finishes in time, and if the Gloria is to be said (No. 230), 
the priest goes to the middle of the altar and intones 
it. When he has finished it with the ministers, he. 
goes to a seat at the south side of the sanctuary and 
remains seated while the choir sings. Afterward he 
returns to the altar, kisses it, salutes the people with 
the words ‘‘The Lord be with you,” goes to the book, 
and chants the prayer. He stands in the same place, 
reading in a low voice the Epistle, Gradual and Tract 
or Sequence, while the sub-deacon sings the Epistle 
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and the choir renders the Gradual, Tract, etc. 
The sub-deacon having finished, comes to receive the 
priest’s blessing. If the Bishop, however, is present, 
he goes to the Bishop for the benediction. It is a 
universal rule that whenever the Bishop is present he 
gives all the blessings in the Mass. The sub-deacon 
changes the book to the north or Gospel side, and the 
priest reads the Gospel ina low voice. The deacon 
has in the interval laid the book of the Gospels on the 
altar and is now kneeling, saying the prayer of cleans- 
ing (No. 239). When the priest has finished, the dea- 
con takes the book from the table, kneels and asks the 
priest’s blessing. Then rising he joins the procession 
and sings the Gospel (No. 204). After the Gospel, the 
priest kisses the book, and if there is a sermon, he sits. 


When the sermon is ended, he returns to the 
altar, intones the Creed, if it is to be said, and sits 
down while the choir sings it. After the Incarnatus, 
the Deacon spreads the Corporal on the altar, and at 
the close of the Creed, the priest rises and approaches 
the Holy Table. He salutes the people as usual, sings 
the Oremus, and recites the Offertory Psalm in a low 
voice.. The Sub-deacon brings the sacred vessels 
from the Credence, and the priest offers the Host, 
blesses the water, anc, having received the Chalice 
which the Deacon has prepared, offers it also. Then 
he puts incense in the thurible, swings the censer over 
and around the gifts and altar, is saluted himself by 
the Deacon, who, in the same manner, salutes the other 
ministers. The Priest washes his hands, and says the 
secret prayers. The Preface, Canon, Pax and Com- 
munion are performed in the usual manner. At the 
close of Mass, he chants the Post Communion and sa- 
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lutes the people. The Deacon gives the dismissal, and 
the priest turns to the altar and recites the conclud- 
ing prayer. Then-he turns, gives the blessing, goes 
to the north side of the altar and recites the Gospel 
of St. John or the Gospel of the day (No. 264). Hay- 
ing finished the Gospel, he goes to the foot of the altar, 
where he genuflects with the ministers, and retires. 


289. Low Mass.—A Mass which is said without 
deacon or sub-deacon is known as a Private 
Mass or Low Mass. In this country it is the 
Mass commonly said on week days and at the early 
hours on Sundays. The priest vests in the sac- 
risty and arranges the chalice and paten as de- 
scribed in No, 138. Then he takes the stem of the 
chalice in his left hand and places his right on the 
burse over the paten, so as to guard against any ac- 
cident, and, preceded by the Mass servers, he comes to 
the altar. At the foot of the altar he genuflects and 
immediately goes up the steps. - He places the chalice 
on the Table to his left, takes the corporal out of its 
case and spreads it in the center, lays the case 
against the retable (No. 81) and then puts the chalice 
and paten, still covered with the veil, on the corporal. 
He goes to the south side of the altar, opens the Mis- 
sal, arranges the markers for the Introit and other 
variable portions of the Mass (No. 223), comes back to 
the center of the altar, and goes down to the foot of 
the steps and begins the Confession. After the Abso- 
lution he ascends the steps, kisses the place of the 
relics, goes to the book, and reads the Introit. 
hen he returns to the center of the altar says 
the Kyrie and Gloria, if the latter is to be 
said. He now kisses the altar, turns, salutes the peo- 
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ple with the Dominus Vobiscum and goes again to the 
book, where he reads the Collects, Epistle, Gradual 
and Tract or Sequence. The book is moved to the 
north side of the altar, either by the priest himself or 
by the attendant. Bowing down at the middle of the 
altar the priest says the prayer of the cleansing and 
the blessing. Then he rises, signs the book and him- 
self with the Sign of the Cross and reads the Gospel. 
After the Gospel he kisses the book, and if there is a 
a sermon, it may be delivered here. 


Then, if the Creed is to be said, he recites it 
standing at the middle of the altar. Having 
kissed the place of the relics he turns to the people, 
salutes them with the Dominus Vobiscum and having 
turned back, says the Oremus. After this he reads 
the Offertory psalm and removes the veil from the sa- 
cred vessels. Placing the chalice to his right, he lifts 
up the host on the Paten and says the prayer ‘‘Re- 
ceive, O Holy Father” (No. 243). Having made the 
Sign of the Cross with the Paten over the corporal, 
he lays the host on it and puts the Paten partly un- 
derneath it. Leaving the middle of the altar, he goes 
to the south side, where the server stands with ¢wo 
cruets containing wine and water. The priest first 
pours in a little wine and then a few drops of water, 
which have been blessed by the prayer ““O God, Who 
didst in a wonderful manner” (No, 243). Having 
wiped the lips of the chalice with the purifier, he 
goes to the center of the altar and offers ~the 
cup with the words, ‘‘ We offer unto Thee” (No. 243). 
Then he makes the Sign of the Oross with 
the chalice, places it on the corporal and 
covers it with the pall (No. 137), Having recited 
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the little invocation (No. 237), he goes again to the 
Epistle side of the altar and washes his hands. Re- 
turning to the center, he finishes the little Canon, turns 
to the people, says the Orate Fratres, and recites the 
secret prayers. The conclusion of these prayers, 
‘World without end,” he says aloud. The server 
answers Amen. Then follows the Preface, and at the 
Sanctus, the bell is rung. At the Benedictus, he 
crosses himself, then lifting up bis hands, he begins the 
Canon, and, having kissed the altar, he makes the Sign 
of the Cross three times over the gifts (No. 281). At 
the place where the diptychs were read he joins his 
hands, and prays silently for those whom he wishes to 
remember. At the Hanc Igitur he spreads his hands 
over the Bread and Wine, .and again the warning bell 
is rung. At the Invocation he makes the five crosses, 
as explained in No. 281; then he takes the bread in 
his hands, lifts his eyes up to heaven, makes the Sign 
of the Cross over the Host, and bowing down with his 
elbows on the altar, he utters the essential words, ‘‘For 
this is My body.” Still holding the Body of our Lord 
in his hands the priest genuflects, then holds It up and 
shows It to the people. Having replaced It on the 
corporal, he again genuflects. Then he removes the 
pall, takes the chalice into his hands ; holding it with 
his left hand, he makes the Sign of the Cross over it 
with his right, and then bending over it, he says the 
words of consecration, ‘‘For this is the chalice of My 
blood.”” He now lays the chalice on the corporal and 
genuflects. Then he rises, lifts up the cup and shows 
it to the people, again lays it on the corporal, covers 
it with the pall and genuflects. During all this time 
the bell is rung. 
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With outstretched hands the priest continues th. 
Canon in a low voice. At the Confession he utters 
the words, ‘“‘Unto us also sinners,” in a medium 
tone, as he strikes his breast. Before the dox- 
ology he takes the pall off the chalice, genuflects, 
holding the Body in his right hand, and the Chalice in 
his left, he makcs with the former the Sign of the Cross 
five times. Then he performs the ancient ceremony 
of the clevation, by lifting up both Body and Blood. 
The last words of the Canon are said aloud and are 
followed by the Our Father. During the Libera the 
priest takes the Paten from under the Corporal, makes 
with it on himself the Sign of the Cross, puts it under 
the Host, and performs the Fraction. Then follow 
the Agnus Dei, and the Prayer before the Pax. The 
Kiss of Peace is not given, and the priest passes with- 
out changing his attitude to the prayers before the 
Communion. After the Communion the priest takes 
the ablutions, wipes the chalice, puts the purificator 
over it, and over the purificator the Paten, Pall and 
Veil. The corporal is folded and returned .to its case, 
and the case is placed on top of the veil. The priest 
then sets the chalice in the center of the altar, 
and goes to the book to read the Communion Psalm. 
The Post Communion follows in the regular order, and 
after the last salutation, the priest himself says the 
Ite Missa Est, or Benedicamus Domino, as the case 
may be. The last prayer having been said, and the 
blessing given, the priest goes to the Gospel side to read 
the Gospel of St. John, or the Gospel of the day. Re- 
turning to the center of the altar he takes the sacred 
vessels, comes to the foot of the altar, makes the proper 
salutation, and retires. By a decision from Rome 
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the prayers added by Leo XIII are retained (No. 265). 
290. Chanted Mass or Missa Cantata.—As the 
chanted Mass is celebrated without deacon and sub- 
deacon, it is classed as alow Mass (No. 219). The 
only difference between it and the private Mass is, 
that there is a choir, and that the priest sings all the 
lessons and prayers, which are sung at the solemn 
Mass. In some places, it is the custom to use incense; 
but this practice is against the spirit of the Liturgy, 
and can be observed, only when special permission 
has been obtained from Rome. The prayers which 
are now said after the low Mass (No, 265), are not 
said after the chanted Mass. 


291. Solemn Requiem Mass.—We saw in No. 288 
that Masses are named from the first words of the 
Introit. Masses which are offered for the repose of 
the souls of the faithful departed, have an Introit be- 
ginning Requiem ceternam, or Rest eternal, and are 
therefore known as Requiem Masses. The difference 
between Requiem Masses and other Masses consists 
chiefly in this, that the Masses for the dead are of a 
more antique type (No. 225). The Judica is not said, 
the Pax is not given, there is no procession at the 
Introit or Gospel, and the blessings are much curtailed. 
The altar is prepared as usual, but a black or violet 
antependium hangs before it (No. 86). In former 
times the ministers of the Church watched by the 
corpse, chanting psalms and prayers, so that when 
the time came to say the Mass, there was no entrance 
procession, as all were already in. the church. Ac- 
cordingly, now, when the priest and his attendants 
come from the sa¢éristy, there is no liturgical pro- 
cession. L‘ghts and incense are not used, and the 
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Judica is not said. On arriving at the foot of the 
altar the Confession is made, and the: priest im- 
mediately goes up to the altar, and says the Introit, 
“Rest eternal grant unto them O Lord.” He does 
not make the Sign of the Cross on himself, but over 
the book. The reason why the blessing is in this form, 
isnot clear. After the Kyrie he salutes the people, 
and sings the prayers; then follow the Epistle, Gra- 
dual, and Tract,-as usual. After the Tract the 
Sequence, Dies Irae, is sung (No. 238). At the Gospel 
there is no procession. The deacon says the prayer of 
cleansing, takes the book from the altar, and goes, 
without asking the blessing, to the north side to sing 
the Gospel. Lights and incense are not used, and the 
book is not kissed after the reading. The priest im- 
mediately salutes the people, sings the Oremus, and 
proceeds with the Offertory. At this place the cere- 
mony of bringing the gifts in procession is retained, 
in memory of the ancient practice of the Jews to make 
offerings for the dead. 
The following day Judas came with his company to take 
away the bodies of them that were slain, and to bury them 
with their kinsmen, in the sepulchers of their fathers. And 
they found under the coats of the slain some of the gifts, 
which had beeen offered to the idols of Jamnia, which the 
law forbiddeth to the Jews: so that all plainly saw, that 
they had been slain for this cause. Then they all blessed 
the just judgments of the Lord, who had discovered the 
things that were hidden. So they betook themselves to 
prayer and they besought Him, that the sin which had 
been committed might be forgotten. But that most valiant 
man, Judas, exhorted the people to keep themselves from 
sin, forasmuch as they saw before their eyes what had 
happened, because of the sins of those that were slain. And 
he made a collection, and sent twelve thousand drachmas of 
silver to Jerusalem, for sacrifice to be offered for the sins 
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of the dead, thinking rightly and religiously concerning 
the resurrection. (For if he had not hoped that the slain 
should rise again, it would have seemed superfluous and 
vain to pray for the dead), And because he considered 
that they who had fallen asleep with godliness, had great 
grace laid up for them. It is, therefore, a holy and whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from their sins. (Second book of Machabees, ch. 12). 


As there is a procession at the Offertory, Incense 
is used as at an ordinary Mass. The salutation of the 
inferior ministers and the peeple, however, is omitted. 
The Sign of the Cross is not made at the blessing of 
the water, and the Doxology is not said at the 
end of the Psalm Lavabo. The sub-deacon does 
not hold the paten. The origin of that ceremony was, 
that the paten containing the bread for communi- 
cants was so large, that there was no room for it on 
the altar. The sub-deacon, therefore, heid it until it 
was time to give Communion. In olden times Com- 
munion was never given to the people at Masses for 
the dead, so there was no need of the large paten. 
When the patens grew smaller and the Ciborium 
(No. 135) was used instead, the ancient ceremony, 
like so many others, was still retained. The Preface, 
Canon, Pater Noster and Fraction, are performed as 
usual. At the Agnus Dei, the refrain is not, “Have 
mercy on us,” but ‘‘Give them rest.” From the Ag- 
nus Dei the priest passes immediately to the Com- 
munion prayers. The dismissal is not announced as 
there are certain prayers to be said immediately 
after the Mass; in its place the deacon sings, ‘May 
they rest in peace.” “There is no blessing; but the 
priest, having said the closing prayer, recites the 
Gospel of St. John and the Mass is ended. 
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292. Low Mass of Requiem.—The low Massof Re- 
juiem is celebrated with the same omissions as at the 
nigh Mass. The priest comes from the sacristy 
c.othed in black vestments. After the usual saluta- 
tions, he arranges the Chalice on the altar and opens 
the book. Then, coming to the foot of the steps, he 
makes the Sign of the Cross, says the Antiphon, and, 
immediately after, begins the Confiteor. After the 
confession, he goes up to the altar in the usual man- 
ner, says the Introit, making the Sign of the Cross 
over the book, comes to the centre of the altar, says 
the Kyrie, then salutes the people, and reads the 
Prayers, Epistle, Gradual, Tract and Sequence. The 
book is changeé, and the priest, having said the 
prayer of cleansing, reads the Gospel, but does not 
kiss the book at the end. The Offertory is made as 
usual; but there is no Gloria at the end of the Lavabo 
Psalm, and the priest does not make the Sign of the 
Cross over the water. The Preface, Canon, ete., are 
said according to the ordinary rite. The refrain to 
the Agnus Dei is, ‘‘Give them rest;” the Prayer of 
the Pax is omitted, instead of the dismissal we have 
the prayer, ‘‘May they rest in peace,’’ and the bless- 
ing before the Gospel of St. John is not given. 

293. Chanted Mass of Requiem.—The Chanted 
Mass for the dead is precisely like tke low Mass ex- 
cept that the parts sung at the high Mass are sung 
at the chanted Mass. 

294. Distribution of Candles.—In some places it 
is the custom to give candles to the people attending 
the Requiem Mass. Those candles are lighted at the 
Gospel, during the Elevation and at the prayers said 
over the corpse after the Mass. They represent the 
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“Light Eternal,” which the Church prays God to give 
to the dead. 

295. The Sermon.—The usual place for the ser- 
mon is after the Gospel. In low Masses there is a 
custom to speak after the Communion. At Requiem 
Masses the sermon must be delivered after the Mass. 


296. Nuptial Mass.—The contract of marriage 
has been raised by Jesus Christ to the dignity of a 
sacrament. Hence it is fitting, that, when the con- 
tracting parties enter upon the married state, they 
should do so in the face of the Church and with the 
Church’s blessing. Owing to many causes, marriages 
are now celebrated without that blessing. The con- 
tracting parties merely come before the priest, as 
the authorized witness, to signify their consent. But 
though such marriages are Church marriages, the 
parties do not receive the benedictions which the 
Church has in store for her children. These benedic- 
tions are given only at the Mass, and it is the wish of 
the Church that all those who desire to enter on the 
married state, should do so with the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The Liturgy of the Nuptial Mass is 
the same as the ordinary Mass up to the close of the 
Pater Noster. As we may see by referring to No. 
216, the Bishop’s Blessing was given at this point; the 
celebrant turns to the bridegroom and bride and says 
prayers over them. The text of those prayers will 
be found in the account of the ritual of marriage. 
Again at the end of Mass, after the dismissal and be- 
fore the blessing of the people, the priest gives the 
married couple a special benediction and addresses a 
few words to them on the sacrament which they have 
received. 
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297. Dry Mass.—If Mass were celebrated at sea, 
especially in small ships, there would be great danger 
that the chalice might be overturned. In the Middle 
Ages it was common in such circumstances to go 
through the Mass omitting the Consecration and Com- 
munion. Of course such a ceremony is not a Mass at 
all, but it was known as a Missa Sicca or Dry Mass. 

298. Mass in Passiontide.—The two weeks before 
Easter are known as Passiontide. During that time 
(with the exception of Holy Saturday), the Psalm 
Judica is omitted, and the Doxology is not said after 
the verse of the Introit Psalm or at the Lavabo. This 
rule, however, does not apply to festivals which may 
be celebrated between Passion and Palm Sunday. In 
various places there arose a custom of drawing a veil 
between the congregation and the altar at the more 
solemn portions of the Mass. This custom was a sub- 
stitution for the more ancient practice of dismissing 
those who were considered unworthy to assist at the 
Sacrifice. The veils or curtains were either on the 
Baldachino (No. 79) or on the Rood Screen. In times 
of fasting the Christian folk confess their sins and un- 
worthiness. Hence it was appropriate to draw the 
curtain between the sanctuary and the nave during 
such penitential seasons. A relic of this custom still 
survives. During Passiontide a purple veil is hung 
before the pictures, images and the like, and is not 
removed until the eve of Easter. 


299. Masson Holy Thursday.—As Holy Thursday 
is the anniversary of the Last Supper, the Church 
cannot suppress certain signs of joy, even though she 
is celebrating the memory of our Lord’s passion and 
death. The Gloria in Excelsis is sung at the usual 
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time, and, while it is singing, the organ plays and the 
bells are rung. Bells and organ remain silent thence- 
forward until the Gloria in the Mass of Holy Satur- 
day. Instead of bells, the devices described in No. 73 
are employed to give the customary signals. During 
the Canon the changes mentioned in Nos. 251 and 252 
are made. The priest consecrates two hosts, one of 
which he consumes at the Communion ; the other he 
reserves for Good Friday. 

In Cathedral Churches the Bishop blesses during 
the Mass the oil and chrism to be used during the ~ 
year in the administration of the sacraments. In No. 
197 we saw that certain blessings took place toward 
the end of the Canon. At this point, therefore, the 
Bishop leaves the altar and descends into the sanc- 
tuary, where a table is prepared. The oil of the sick 
is then produced, and when the Bishop has blessed it, 
he returns to the altar and continues the Mass to the 
Communion. 

On Holy Thursday the prayer of the Pax is said, 
but the kiss is not given, because of the traitorous 
kiss with which Judas betrayed our Lord. 

After the Communion the Bishop descends into the 
sanctuary and consecrates the chrism and the other 
holy oils. Afterward he returns to the altar and fin- 
ishes the Mass. 

After the Gospel of St. John a procession is formed, 
and the celebrant carries the second Host to a chapel 
or altar, where It is left until the Mass on Good Fri- 
day. After the Mass on Holy Thursday all the orna- 
ments are removed from the altar and they are re- 
stored to their primitive simplicity. (Nos. 76 and 85). 

300. Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday.— 
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Presanctified means consecrated beforehand. The Mass 
of the Presanctified is not properly a Mass at all. It 
is merely the Communion of the priest with a Host re- 
served from a former Mass. From an early date the 
Easterns abstained from the celebration of Mass dur- 
ing Lent, except on Saturdays and Sundays. On 
other days they recited many of the prayers of the 
Mass, but omitted the consecration. The priest com- 
municated himself with a Presanctified Host. In the 
Latin Church only one day was signalized by this ab- 
stention from the sacrifice, namely, Good Friday. 

The ceremonies on Good Friday consist of three dis- 
tinct actions. 1. The Mass of the Catechumens. 2, 
The Adoration of the Cross: 3. The Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified. 

1. The Mass of the Catechumens retains its most 
ancient form. The priest and ministers, attired in 
black vestments, enter the sanctuary, and prostrate 
themselves on their faces before the altar, while the 
acolytes spread a white cloth on the table. After a 
moment of silent prayer they rise, and the Reader be- 
gins a selection from the Prophecy of Osee. Then 
follow the Tract, and a short prayer by the priest. 
The sub-deacon reads a lesson from the Law, which is 
also followed by the Psalm. The account of our 
Lord’s Passion is chanted by three ministers, one of 
whom reads the narrative, another renders the words 
of Christ, and the third takes the sayiags of the other 
personages given in the text. After the Gospel the 
prayers are recited for all classes of men, and with 
them ends the Mass of the Catechumens (No. 150). 

2.- The Adoration of the Cross consists of three 
parts. (a) Tae uncovering of the Cross. (b) The 
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Adoration proper. (c) The Reproaches. 

(a) After the Mass of the Catechumens the cele- 
brant removes his chasuble and stands at the south 
corner of the altar. The Cross has, since Passion 
Sunday, been covered with a purple veil (No. 298), and 
now the priest removes the veil a little from the top 
and sings, ‘‘ Behold the wood of the Cross;” the minis- 
ters continue with him, ‘‘On which the world’s salva- 
tion hung.”” The choir replies: ‘‘Come ye, let us 
adore,” and all except the celebrant fall down and 
worship. Moving a little to the center of the altar, 
the priest uncovers the right arm of the Cross and 
says the self-same verse, and as before, all kneel 
down. The third time he uncovers the Cross com- 
pletely, and standing at the center of the altar, he re- 
peats the anthem, and again all do reverence to the 
crucifix. 

b). The priest now takes the Cross and places it on 
a cushion in front of the altar steps, usually on the floor 
of the sanctuary. Then he retires to the side and re- 
moves his shoes. Barefooted he comes to the Cross © 
and, genuflecting three times as he comes, he kisses it 
reverently and retires. This ceremony is observed by 
all, and was in former times known as “‘creeping to 
the Cross.” 

c). Inthe meantime the choir sings the Reproaches. 
Two chanters begin: 

“‘O my people, what have I done unto thee? or in what have 
I vexed thee? Make answer untome? For I have led thee 


out of the land of Egypt: thou hast prepared a Cross for 
thy Redeemer.”’ 


Then the choir sings the 7'risagion, so called because 
the word Holy (Agios) occurs thrice (Tris) init. It is 
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of Greek origin and is sung in both Latin and Greek. 
The first choir begins in Greek ‘‘Holy God.”’ The sec- 
ond choir repeats in Latin ‘‘Holy God.” The first choir 
continues in Greek ‘‘Holy and Strong,” and the second 
choir says the same in Latin. The first choir sings in 
Greek, ‘“Holy and Immortal, have mercy on us ;” the 
second choir repeats in Latin, ‘“Holy and Immortal 
have mercy onus.” After this the reproaches con- 
tinue. Our Lord addresses His people, enumerating 
all His benefits to them and telling how they have 
made Him suffer; and after each reproach the Tris- 
agion is repeated. Then follows the chorus : 

O faithful Cross, O noblest tree; 

In all our woods there’s none like thee, 

No earthly groves, no shady bowers, 

Produce such leaves, such fruit, such flowers. 


Sweet are the nails and sweet the wood 
That bears a weight so sweet and good. 


The hymn, 

Sing, O my tongue! devoutly sing, 

The glorious laurels of our King. . 
is continued while the Adoration of the Cross lasts. 
It is to be understood, of course, that the words ad- 
oration and worship here used do not mean that we 
adore or worship the mere wood of the Cross. ‘The 
Cross carries our mind to Christ, and with our mind it 
carries our adoration. The ceremony took its rise in 
Jerusalem when the true cross was discovered. 

3. The Mass of the Presanctified begins immediate- 
ly after the Adoration. During the singing of the 
hymn given above, a precession is formed and the Pre- 
sanctified Host is taken from the Chapel of Repose 
and carried to the main altar, wine and water 
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are put into the chalice, and the censer is swung over 
the Host and altar, as at a High Mass, the priest say- 
ing, meanwhile, the 140th Psalm. Having washed his 
hands in silence, he comes to the middle of the altar 
and says the following prayer from the Little Canon 
(No. 243.) 
In the spirit of humility and in a contrite heart, may we be 
received by Thee, O God, and may our sacrifice be so made 
in Thy sight to-day, that it may be pleasing unto Thee, O 
Lord God. 

Then he turns to the people, says the Orate Fraires, 
and, instead of the Secret Prayer, he recites the Pater 
Noster. After the Libera, he breaks the Host into 
three parts, one of which he drops into the chalice. 
At this ceremony no prayers are said. The second of 
the two prayers before Communion is then recited, and 
after the Domine Non Sum Dignus, he consumes the 
Host. The wine and water, with the particle dropped 
into the chalice, are then taken, and having washed 
his fingers, he says the first prayer after the Ablution 
(No. 260): 

May we receive, O Lord, with a pure heart what we have 


taken with our mouth that of a temporal gift, it may be- 
come unto us an eternal remedy. 


Making a reverence to the altar, the priest and the 
ministers return to the sacristy. 


301. The Mass on Holy Saturday.—Holy Satur- 
day is the Vigil of Easter. The faithful were ac- 
customed to spend the night in watching and prayer, 
awaiting the coming of our Lord. It was also the day 
set apart for the administration of Baptism (No. 74), 
and therefore besides the Mass, we have the Vigil ser- 
vices and the Baptismal services carried out on this 
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day. In order to understand the tone of rejoicing 
which runs through the Mass, and which seems incon- 
sistent with the gloom of Passiontide, we must remem- 
ber that the Liturgy of Holy Saturday properly be- 
longs to the night which ushers in Easter Sunday. It 
did not begin until Saturday evening and was carried 
on until the dawn of the feast of the Resurrection. 
Since the Middle Ages, however, the custom of antici- 
pating it, has grown, until now the whole service is 
celebrated on Saturday morning. 

The Liturgy of Holy Saturday contains three dis- 
tinct parts: 1. The Vigil Service. 2. The Baptis- 
mal Service. 3. The Mass. 

1. The Vigil Service began at night. In order to 
read, it was necessary to have lights. As Christ is 
the Light of the World, the furnishing of the lights 
naturally took on a symbolic meaning and became as 
it were a drama, showing forth the redemption and 
the resurrection. During the Middle Ages the cere- 
monies became very elaborate. Therefore the cele- 
bration of the Vigil falls into two parts: a) The 
Ceremony of the Lights. b) The Prayers and Read- 
ings. 

a). At the door of the church new fire is struck 
from a flint, and is blessed by the priest. Then five 
grains of incense, to be used afterward, are also 
blessed. The new fire is put into the censer, incense 
is thrown upon it, and a procession is formed. All the 
lights in the church are extinguished, and the deacon 
takes a reed, on the top of which three candles are 
fixed. As the procession enters the church, one of the 
candles is lighted, and the deacon sigs, ‘The Light of 
Christ,” all bend the knee and answer, ‘‘Thanks be to 
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God.” Half way up the church the second candle is 
lighted, and the same ceremony is repeated. As they 
reach the gates of the sanctuary, the third candle is 
lighted and the same ceremony is performed. On en- 
tering the sanctuary the deacon gives the reed to an 
assistant, receives the book, and goes to bless the 
Paschal Candle. The blessing formerly was perform- 
ed in the Ambo (No. 91), but in our churches it takes 
place at a reading desk, in the sanctuary. The Pas- 
chal Candle is a great pillar of wax, which formerly 
supplied light to all those in the sanctuary. The light- 
ing of it for the performance of the Vigil service is 
the nucleus from which all those ceremonies have 
grown. The formula of benediction is known as the 
Fxultet from the opening words, ‘‘Let the angelic host 
of heaven now exult.” It begins with an exhortation 
to angels and men, to rejoice at the victory of our 
Lord, and a prayer to the congregation to beseech 
God, that the deacon may have grace and strength to 
perform the blessing. Then it takes the form of the 
Preface. The usual invitations (No. 153) are said, and 
the deacon continues thanking God for the glories of 
this night. Then the five grains of incense are placed 
on the side of the Candle in the form of a Cross, and 
the prayer entreats the Father to receive this *‘eve- 
ning sacrifice of incense.’’ The Paschal Candle is now 
lighted from the reed mentioned above, and all the 
lamps receive their light from the same source. The 
deacon continues, praying God that this light may con- 
tinue, until the true Morning Star shall rise. The 
Exultet closes with a prayer for all conditions of men, 
asking God to grant perpetual ven and the heavenly 
victory to all His people. 


1! 
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b). The Vigil service proper now commences. It 
consists of readings from the Scripture with prayers 
interspersed. There are in all twelve lessons, six of 
which are from the Law, and six from the Prophets. 
As, however, even those from the Law contain pre- 
dictions of our Lord, the twelve lessons are called the 
‘Prophecies. Between each Prophecy there is a 
prayer, but the twelve are divided into three groups, 
by a tract after the fourth and eighth. This division 
shows that the Vigil Service is modeled on the Syna- 
gogue Service, described in No. 149. 

2. The Baptismal Service may be divided also into 
two parts: a). The Blessing of the Font. b). The 
administration of the Sacrament. 

a). The Sacrament of Baptism was administered 
in a building known as the Baptistery (No. 74). It 
contained a receptacle for the water called a Font or 
Fountain. The water was solemnly blessed on the 
Vigils of Easter and Pentecost, as the Catechumens 
were baptized on those two days. When the Vigil 
service is ended the priest and ministers proceed to 
the Baptistry, singing the forty-first Psalm, ‘‘As the 
hart longeth for the fountains of water.” The Pas- 
chal Candle is also brought to give the necessary light, 
because this service took place at night. The formula 
of benediction is very long. It consists of a petition 
that God would send His blessing in the water, and 
cause the Holy Ghost to descend upon it, that all sins 
might be washed away from those who were to be 
baptized init. To symbolize the invitation to all men 
to be baptized, the priest sprinkles the water to the 
four points of the compass, and when he asks that the 
power of the Holy Spirit might descend upon the font, 
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he plunges the Paschal Candle into the water. At 
the close of the blessing the assistants sprinkle the 
people with the blessed water, commonly called Easter 
Water, and then the priest pours oil and chrism into 
the Font, as a sign of the strength and fruitfulness in 
Grace, which belong to those who shall be baptized. 


b). Ifthere are any Catechumens to be baptized - 
the Sacrament is now administered. In our time, 
however, as Baptism may be given on any day, it is 
very seldom that this portion of the service is per- 
formed. 

3. The Mass on Holy Saturday is of a very antique 
type. It has none of the later chants, such as the In- 
troit, Offertory, Agnus Dei or Communion. The 
priest and ministers return from the Baptistry into 
the church and prostrate themselves on the ground 
before the altar. The chanters begin the Litany of 
the Saints, and toward the end of it the ministers re- 
tire to the sacristy to put on their vestments. This 
Litany corresponds to the processional litanies de- 
scribed in No. 185, and, therefore, takes the place of 
Introit and Kyrie. In the meantime the celebrant 
and his attendants have come from the sacristy and 
having made the Confession, including the Judica, they 
go up to the altar and offer incense as usual. Then, as 
it is now supposed to be Easter morning (No. 102), the 
Gloria in Excelsis is solemnly chanted, and the organ 
peals and the bells are rung. As we have said 
above, there is no Introit or Kyrie. After the 
Gloria, which was formerly a special feature of 
Easter day (No. 235), the Collect is chanted, followed 
by the Epistle. Instead of a Gradual the celebrant 
intones the Alleluia, which is the triumphant hymn of 
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the Church, and appropriate especially to Easter (No. 
188). Then follow the Psalm and Tract. Lights are 
not used at the Gospel, as the Paschal Candle takes 
their place. There is no Offertory as there is no In- 
troit or Communion Psalm. The gifts are supposed to 
come from the newly Baptized, and will receive a spe- 
cial commemoration in the Canon. The Mass proceeds 
as usual to the end, but the Kiss of Peace is not given, 
though the prayer before itis said. The reason for 
the omission of the ceremony is that the Catechumens 
received the Kiss of Peace after their Baptism. The 
Agnus Dei, which is a later addition to the Mass (No. 
217), is omitted. Instead of the Communion Psalm and 
Post Communion a short form of the Evening Prayer 
or Vespersisrecited. The Dismissal is given, as usual, 
by the deacon, but after the common form he sings 
the Alleluia twice. Then having received the blessing 
the people depart. 

302. Mass on the Vigil of Pentecost.—The Vigil of 
Pentecost was one of the days on which Baptism was 
given. The Vigil services are held as on Holy Satur- 
day, but only six prophecies are read. The Font is 
blessed in the manner already described in No. 301, 
and as the Mass begins with the Liturgy, the Introit 
and Kyrie are omitted. 

303. The Ember Days.—The Christians borrowed 
the Jewish method of sanctifying the week. When 
the Pharisee boasted in the Gospel, “‘I fast twice a 
week,” he referred to the custom of his time, accord- 
ing to which Monday and Thursday were observed as 
days of fasting. Just as the Church changed the day 
of rest from the Sabbath to Sunday, so the two fasts 
were moved to Wednesday and Friday. The Friday 
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fast was continued to Saturday, which being the Vigil 
of Sunday, was a day of special prayer. At present 
those fasts have passed from our discipline, except 
Friday, which in memory of our Lord’s passion, is still 
a day of abstinence. Four timesa year, however, the 
ancient practice is observed, namely, on the Ember 
Days (No. 111). The Mass on Wednesdays contains 
the three lessons originally read in the Mass of the 
Catechumeus, On Friday only the twousual lessons are 
recited. On Saturday the Vigil service is incorporat- 
ed with the Mass, and between the Kyrie and the Col- 
lect five lessons are inserted, interspersed with pray- 
ers and psalms. 


304. Mass at Ordinations.—According to the gen- 
eral law of the Church, Orders may be conferred on 
the Saturdays of the Ember weeks, on the Saturday 
before Passion Sunday, and on Holy Saturday. On 
Ember Saturdays Tonsure is given after the Kyrie, 
the Porters are ordained after the first lesson, Read- 
ers after the second, Exorcists after the third, 
Acolytes after the fourth, Sub-deacons after the fifth, 
Deacons after the Epistle, and Priests at the end of 
the Tract before the Gospel. On the Saturday before 
Passion Sunday, and when the Orders are given out- 
side the regular times, Tonsure is conferred before 
the Kyrie and all the minor orders after; the sub- 
deacons are ordained after the Collect, the deacons 
after the Epistle, and the priests at the end of the 
Tract. The Mass has no peculiarities, except that 
the newly ordained sub-deacon reads the Epistle, and 
the newly ordained deacon the Gospel. The ancient 
rite of the Offertory is also retained, and each of the 
newly ordained ministers offers a candle to the Bishop. 
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Beginning with the offering of the Host; the new 
priests read the Mass with the Bishop, who, there- 
fore, says it all, including the Secrets and Canon, 
aloud. The ancient custom of replying Amen to the 
form used in the giving of Communion, is also observed 
(No. 162). Before the Communion Psalm is read, the 
Bishop receives the profession of faith from the new 
priests, and their promise of obedience. Afier the 
last blessing he addresses a few words of exhortation 
_to them, and then says the last Gospel. At the Con- 
secration of a Bishop the ceremony known as the Ex- 
amination, takes place before Mass begins. Then the 
consecrator and the candidate begin the Mass in the 
usual way, but after the Confession the candidate 
goes to a side altar, and reads the Mass up to the last 
verse of the Gradual or Tract. Then he returns to 
the high altar, and the consecration ceremonies ‘take 
place. After the consecration the new Bishop goes 
to the side altar and the Mass proceeds to the Offer- 
tory. At the Offertory the new Bishop comes to the 
celebrant and offers two candles, two loaves of bread, 
and two miniature barrels of wine. Then the Mass is 
continued, both Bishops standing at the same altar, 
and saying the Mass together. At the Communion 
both communicate from the same Host, and the same 
chalice. After the last blessing the remaining cere- 
monies of the consecration are performed, and the 
Gospel of St. John is said. 

305. Summary.—Mass celebrated by the Bishop 
with the full complement of Bishops is known as Solemn 
Pontifical Mass. High Mass is sung by a priest, as- 
sisted by deacon and sub-deacon. Chanted Mass is 
sung by the priest alone. A Low Mass isa Mass read 
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by the priest, without the assistance of ministers or 
choir. The Low Mass, celebrated by a Bishop, is 
precisely the same as that celebrated by a priest, 
except that the Bishop takes the maniple at the abso- 
lution, and washes his hands after the ablutions. Re- 
quiem Masses are said for the dead, and may be High, 
Chanted or Low. Nuptial Masses are celebrated at 
the ceremony of marriage, and may also be High, 
Chanted or Low. During Passiontide, Holy Week 
and the Ember days, the Mass exhibits many ancient 
forms which have disappeared long since from the or- ; 
dinary Masses. Besides these, there are other Masses 
whose names explain their purpose. A Parochial 
Mass is the principal Mass in a parish church. A 
Conventual Mass is said by the clergy in a monastery 
or convent. A Votive Mass is one said outside the 
office of the day for some particular purpose (Votum, 
a wish.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE MEANING OF THE MASS. 


306. The Allegory of the Mass.—The spirit 
which moves men to find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, and sermons in stones, has 
always marked the Catholic people. In the cere- 
monies and prayers of the Mass they see depths of 
mystery, of meaning, of instruction. Every word, 
every action, tells them of the dealings of God with 
man. Two great schemes, or explanations, have 
been constructed. According to the one, the Mass is 
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a drama, showing forth the history of the world from 
the creation of man to the consummation of all things. 
According to the other, the Mass is also a drama, 
which repeats the Passion of our Lord. These schemes 
or explanations are called the Allegorical meanings of 
the Mass. 

- 307. The History of the World.—The first scheme 
falls into three parts. The history of the world, from 
the Creation to the Passion, is symbolized in the rites 
of the Mass, as far as the Offertory. From the Offer- 
tory to the Communion, the Mass represents the Pas- 
sion. From the Communion to the end, the history 
of our Lord and of His Church is set forth. 

1. The entrance of the priest into the sanctuary is 
the figure of mankind entering into the world. The 
Confession tells us of the Fall, and, the Absolution, the 
promise of a Redeemer. The Psalm at the Introit, 
and the Kyrie call to our minds how kings and proph- 
ets !onged to see the day of Christ, and how they fore- 
told His coming. The Gloria reminds us of Bethlehem 
and the birth of the Messias; the Collects are the fig- 
ure of His prayers and labors in His private life, and 
the Epistle, Gospel and Creed, represent His public 
life and teaching. 

2. The Offertory pictures the commencement of 
Curist’s prayer in the Garden. The priest takes the 
bread and wine into his hands, and we remember how 
Christ fell into the hands of His enemies. The wash- 
ing of hands calls to mind how Pilate washed his bands 
before the people. The Preface and Sanctus repre- 
sent the sayings of our Lord during His trial. The 
Canon is the figure of the carrying of the cross to 
Calvary; the Elevation tells us of the Crucifixion. The 
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breaking of the Host stands for the death of Christ, 
and the dropping of the Leaven into the Chalice, shows 
how He descended into hell. The Agnus Dei repre- 
sents the conversion of those who returned from Cal- 
vary beating their breasts, and the Communion and 
Ablutions show forth the Lord’s burial. 

3. The salutation after the Communion Psalm rep- 
resents the resurrection and the appearance of Christ 
to His disciples. The closing of the book shows how 
Christ’s earthly career was closed by the Ascension. 
The blessing is the -figure of the coming down of the 
Holy Ghost at Pentecost, and the Last Gospel is the 
preaching of the word of God to all mankind. 

308. The History of the Passion.—The second 
scheme or explanation connects the whole Mass with 
the Passion. It differs from the first scheme in this, 
that there are more details, and that the Mass of the 
Catechumens is made to stand for the Agony in the 
Garden and the trial. 

1. The entrance of the priest represents our Lord 
going from the Supper Room to the Garden of Geth- 
semani. The Confiteor is the prayer and the agony. 
As the priest goes up the steps and kisses the altar, 
we think how Judas came and betrayed our Lord with 
akiss. The Kyrie puts us in mind of the triple de- 
nial, and the subsequent salutation of the people is 
the look which our Lord gave His recreant Apostle. 
The change of the book shows how Christ was sent 
from Pilate to Herod, and the Gospel and Creed tell 
us how Christ. stood before those various tribunals. 

'2. The unveiling of the Chalice is a symbol of the 
scourging. Christ was stripped of His garments and 
cruelly beaten. After the offering of the Chalice, it 
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is covered with the pall; this is the crown of thorns. 
As, in the preceding scheme, the Lavabo represents 
Pilate washing his hands, and the Orate Frates re- 
calls the word, ‘‘Behold the man.”” The Preface and 
the Sanctus tell how Pilate confessed Christ’s inno- 
cence, and the Hosannas of the Sanctus contrast with 
the cry of the people, ‘‘Crucify Him. Crucify Him.” 
The Sign of the Cross at the Te Igitur represents the 
carrying of the cross; the Memento is the journey to 
Calvary; the spreading of the hands over the gifts at 
the Hanc Igitur is the nailing to the cross. The Ele- 
vation is the lifting up of the cross; the silent prayers, 
which follow, tell of the long and silent agony of our 
Saviour. The Confession reminds us of the conversion 
of the Good Thief. The Our Father stands for the 
seven last words. The Agnus Dei is, as before, the 
conversion of the multitudes, and the Communion 
represents how our Lord’s body was taken down from 
the Cross, and given to His mother and friends to be 
buried. 

3. The Communion Psalm stands for the Resurrec- 
tion. The Post Communion figures our Lord teach- 
the Apostles for forty aays, and the rest is as in the 
first scheme. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TEXT OF THE MASS. 


309. Contents of the Missal.—The Roman Missal 
contains the Masses said on all days of the year. In 
the beginning we have the Calendar, then the Rubrics 
or Rules for saying Mass, and lastly, private prayers 


. 
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which may be said by the priest before and after Mass. 
The Missal itself consists of two parts : the first is de- 
voted to Masses of the Season, that is to the celebra- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical year proper (No. 105). The 
second contains the festivals of the saints, or the cele- 
brations of the civil year. In the middle of the book, 
before the feast of Easter, we have the prayers of the 
Mass, which always remain the same. This is called 
the Order or the Ordinary of the Mass. It is placed 
near Easter for two reasons. The historical reason 
is that originally Mass was said every day as on Easter 
Sunday, the reason of convenience is that the book is 
more frequently opened at the Order than at any 
other part. Now if we wish to allow a book to lie 
open for any considerable time we shall find that it is 
far more convenient to open it about the middle. In 
that way the binding is not injured so much, In addi- 
tion to the Order of the Mass the Missal contains the 
Psalms, Lessons and Prayers, which change for each 
day in the year. The first part of the Missal is called 
the Proper of Masses of the Season, This means the 
peculiar or changeable portions used at Masses which 
are said on the various days of the two great cycles 
or seasons, which depend on Easter and Christmas 
(No. 106). The Second Part contains the peculiar or 
changeable portions used at Masses said on the feasts 
of Saints. As there are classes of Saints, such as 
Apostles, Martyrs, etc., this second part contains two 
sub-divisions. The first is the Proper of Masses of the 
Saints, and gives the prayers, etc., which are peculiar 
to each individual Saint. The second is the Common 
of Saints, and gives the prayers, etc., which are com- 
mon to classes of Saints. At the end of the Common 
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of Saints are Masses said on special occasions, such as 
the Nuptial Mass, Requiem Masses, and _ the like. 
There is usually an appendix containing the Masses 
for feasts which may be celebrated in particular 
localities. 


310. Finding the Mass.—In order to say Mass the 
priest must, of course, know the Order of the Mass ; 
but in addition be must also know the proper or pe- 
culiar portions. To help him, a calendar is construct- 
ed each year (No. 113), in which the feast for each day 
is given. He finds from this guide or calendar, the 
name of the feast, and then he goes to the Missal and 
puts a mark where the proper prayers are to be said. 

311. The Proper of Easter.—In order to show how 
the Mass is said, we give here a translation of the 
variable portions of the Mass as said on Easter Sun- 
day. Atthe head of the Mass the Station is still 
marked (No. 183). St. Mary Major is the second 
great Church in Rome, also called Our Lady of the 
Snow. 

SUNDAY OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Station at St. Mary Major's. 
Introit Ps. 138. 


I have risen, and am still with Thee Alleluia. Thou 
hast laid Thy hand uponme. Alleluia. Thy knowledge 
is become wonderful, Alleluia. Alleluia. Psalm. 
Lord Thou hast proved me and known me: Thou hast 
known my downsitting and mine uprising. V. Glory 
be to the Father. 

Prayer. 

O God, Who on this day, through Thine Only Begotten 

Son, openedst unto us, by the conquest of death, the 
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approach to eternity: by Thy help, also prosper 
our desires with which Thou hast beforehand in- 
spired us. Through the same Lord ete. 

Lesson from the Epistle of Blessed Paul, the Apos- 
tle, to the Corinthians. J. Cor. 5. ¢. 

Brethren, Purge out the old leaven that ye may be 
anew paste, as ye are unleavened. For Christ, our 
Passover, is sacrificed. Therefore, let us feast, nct 
with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth, 

Gradual Ps, 117. This is the day which the Lord 
hath made: let us rejoice and be gladthereon. V. 
Give thanks to the Lord for He is good for His mercy 
endureth for ever. 

Alleluia, Alleluia. V. 2. Cor. 5, Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed. 


Sequence. 


At the Paschal victim’s feet, 
Christians, offer praises meet. 
For the sheep the Lamb hath bled, ~ 
Sinless in the sinner’s stead. 
Christ, the Victim undefiled, 

Man to God hath reconciled ; 
Whilst in strange and awful strife 
Met together Death and Life. 
Say, O wond’ring, Mary, say, 
What thou sawest on the way ? 

I beheld where Christ hath lain, 
Empty tomb and Angels twain ; 

I beheld the glory bright 

Of the rising Lord of light. 
Christ my hope is risen again ; 
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Now He lives and lives to reign ; 
Throned in enéless might and power, 
Lives and reigns for evermore. 

Hail, Eternal Hope on high! 

Hail, Thou King of victory ! 

Hail, Thou Prince of life adored ! 
Help and save us gracious Lord. 
Amen. Alleluia. 

The Sequence is said to the Saturday of this week in- 
clusive. 

WA Continuation of the Holy Gospel according to 
Mark. Ch. 16. 

At that time, Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, bought sweet spices, that they 
might come and anoint Jesus. And very early in the 
morning, the first day of the week, they come to the 
sepulcher, the sun being now risen. And they said 
one to another, who shall roll us back the stone from 
the door of the sepulcher? And when they looked, 
they saw the stone rolled back. And it was very 
great. And entering into the sepulcher, they saw a 
young man sitting on the right side, clothed with a 
white robe, and they were astonished. And he saith 
io them: Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Naz- 
areth, Who was crucified: He is risen, He is not 
here ; behold the place where they laid Him. But go, 
tell His disciples, and Peter, that He goeth before 
you into Galilee ; there shall ye see Him as He told 
you. The Creed is said. 

Offertory Ps. 75. The earth trembled, and was still, 
when God arose in judgment. Alleluia. 

: Secret. 
Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the prayers of 
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Thy people together with the offering of this Sacrifice: 
that hallowed by these Paschal mysteries, it may 
through Thine operation, profit us unto everlasting 
salvation, Through our Lord ete. 


Preface. To praise Thee O Lord in every season, 
but with greater pomp en this particular day. 


In the Canon: In communion with and this there- 
fore as delow. 


And the sume is continued until next Saturday. 


Communion. 1. Oor. 5. Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed, Alleluia; therefore let us feast on the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth. Alleluia. Allel- 
uia. Alleluia, 


Post Communion. 


Pour down upon us O Lord the Spirit of Thy love : 
and of Thy goodness make them to be of one mind, 
whom Thou hast satisfied with the Paschal Sacra- 
ments. Through our Lord etc. 


After the Lord be with you, the Go. It is the dis- 
missal. Alleluia, Alleluia 7s said with the reply Thanks 
be to God. Alleluia, Alleluia, 

And it is said in this manner until next Saturday. 

312. The Ordinary of the Mass.—The preceding 
paragraph gives us variable parts of the Mass with 
two exceptions, namely, the Preface and the slight 
changes in the Canon. As there are only a few Pre- 
faces, and as the changes in the Canon are very slight, 
all are inserted in the Ordinary of the Mass before the 
Canon. Here we give the Order as it appears in the 
Roman Missal, but for the sake of brevity we shall 
copy out only the Easter Preface. 
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THE ORDER OF THE MASS. 
I. Prayers and Instruction. 
c) The Entrance. 

I. The Confession, The priest, being ready, comes to the 
altar, salutes it, makes the Sign of the Cross, and says in 
a clear voice: 

1. Invocation. In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

a. Antiphon. Priest. I will go unto the altar of God. 

Minister, Unto God Who gladdeneth 


my youth. 

[6. Psalm gz. P. Judge me, O God, and This Psalm 
plead my cause against an ungodly na- not said in 
tion: from the unjust and deceitful man Masses for 
deliver me. the dead 


M. For Thou, O God, art my or in Pas- 
strength: why dost Thou cast me off ? stontide. 
and why do I go sorrowful while the enemy afflicteth 
me ? 

P. Send out Thy light and Thy truth. They have 
fed me and brought me unto Thy holy hill and unto 
Thy tabernacles. 


M. And Iwill go unto the altar of God: unto God 
Who gladdeneth my youth. 


P. Upon the harp willI praise Thee, O God, my 
God. Why art Thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
dost thou disquiet me ? 

M. Hope in God, for still will I praise Him: the 
health of my countenance and my God. 

c. Gloria. PP. Glory be to the Father, and He bows 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. his head. 
M. As it was in the beginning, is now, 
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and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 
a. Antiphon. P. J will go unto the altar of God. 
M. Unto God who gladdeneth my 
youth. } 

2. Confiteor. FP. 4 Our help isin the name of the 
Lord. 

M. Who hath made heaven and earth. 

P. I confess to Almighty God, to He bows 
blessed Mary ever Virgin, to blessed down. 
Michael, the Archangel, to blessed John, the Baptist, 
to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, to all the saints, 
and to you, brethren, that I have sinned exceedingly 
in thought, word and deed; throughmy  Hestrikes 
fault, through my fault, through my most his breast 
grievous fault. Therefore I beseech thrice. 
blessed Mary ever Virgin, blessed Michael, the Arch- 
angel, blessed John, the Baptist, the Holy Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, all the saints, and you, brethren, to 
pray to the Lord, our God, for me. 


M. May the Almighty God have mercy upon thee, 
forgive thee thy sins, and bring thee unto life ever- 
lasting. 

P. Amen. 

M. Iconfess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary 
ever Virgin, to blessed Michael, the Archangel, to 
blessed John, the Baptist, to the Holy Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, to all the saints, and to thee, Father, that 
I have sinned exceedingly in thought, word and deed, 
through my fault, through my fault, They strike 
through my most grievous fault. their breasts 
Therefore I beseech blessed Mary, ever thrice, 
Virgin, blessed Michael, the Archangel, blessed John. 
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the Baptist, the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, all 
the saints and thee, Father, to pray to the Lord, our 
God for me. 

P. May the Almighty God have mercy on you, 
forgive you your sins, and bring you unto life ever- 
lasting. 

M. Amen. 

3. Absolution -. HM May the almighty and merciful 

and Access. Tord grant us pardon, absolution and 
remission of our sins. 


M. Amen. 

P. Thou shalt turn again, O God, and He bows 
quicken us. slightly. 

M. And Thy people shall rejoice in Thee, 

P. Show us Thy mercy, O Lord. 

M. And grant us Thy salvation. 

P. OLord hear my prayer. 

M. And let my cry come unto Thee, 

P. The Lord be with you. 

M. And with thy spirit. 

P. Letus pray. Take our iniquities He goes up 


away from us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the steps. 
that we may be worthy to enter the Holy of Holies 
with pure minds, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

We pray Thee, O Lord, by the merits He Iisses 
of Thy saints whose relics are here, that the altar. 
Thou wouldst vouchsafe to forgive me all my sins. 
Amen. 

Il. TheIntrott, [At high Mass the altar 1s now in- 
censed. The priest blesses the incense saying: ‘‘Be thou 
blessed by Him in Whose honor thou shalt be 
burned] Then going to the Epistle side he reads the In- 
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troit, which te found in the Mass of the day. Afterward 
he says the 
b). 7. The Litany. 
Lord have mercy. 
Lord have mercy. 
Lord have mercy. 
Christ have mercy. 
Christ have mercy. 
Christ have mercy. 
Lord have mercy. 
Lord have mercy 
Lord have mercy. 


[4. The Greater Doxology. 


Glory be to God on high, and onearth Said only 
peace to men of good will. on festival 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we days. 
worship Thee, we glorify Thee, we give Thee thanks 
for Thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, God 
the Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, O 
Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father. Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us, Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
receive our prayers. Thou that sittest at the right 
hand of the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For Thou only art holy, Thou only art the Lord, Thou 
only art most high, O Jesus Christ, with the Holy 
Ghost, in the glory of God, the Father, Amen. 


a,7. The Collect [and Prayers. ] 


He kisses the altar and turns to the people. 
P. The Lord be with you. 


VS VS VS URN 
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M. And with thy spirit. 

P. Let us pray. 

He then reads the Collect and other prayers, 7f any, 
which are found in the Mass of the day. 


1,3. The Epistle. 


In a High Mass the Sub-deacon reads the Epistle which 
ts found in the Mass of the Day. Ina Low Mass the 
Epistle is read by the priest. At the end the ministers un- 
swer: Thanks be to God. 


2,4. The Gradual, ete. 


The Gradual, Alleluia and Tract or Sequence follow 
the Epistle and are given in the Mass for the Day. 


5. The Gospel, 


a. Procession. Jn a solemn Mass the Deacon lays the 
hook of the Gospels-on the altar. The celebrant blesses 
the incense. 

1. Munda cor meum. The deacon kneels down before the 
altar and says: 

Cleanse my heart and my lips, O Almighty God, 
Who didst cleanse the lips of the Prophet, Isaias, with 
a burning coal; vouchsafe so to cleanse me, through 
Thy gracious mercy, that I may be able to proclaim 
Thy Holy Gospel worthily. Through Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

2. The Blessing. Then he takes the book from the altar, 
kneels down and says: Pray sir, a blessing. 

The priest replies: 

The Lord be in thy heart and on thy lips, that thou 
mayest proclaim His Gospel worthily and in a fitting 
manner. In the name of the #4 Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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b. Reading of Text. Having received the blessing, the 
deacon goes with the other ministers to the place for read- 
ing the Gospel. There he says: The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. Thenhe reads the title of the 
Gospel, makes the Sign of the Cross on the book, on his 
forehead, mouth and breast, and while the ministers reply 
Glory unto Thee, O Lord, he incenses the book. Then he 
reads the text. At the end the ministers say: Praise 
unto Thee, O Christ. 

ce. Return Procession. The sub-deacon carries the book 
to the priest who kisses it, saying: By the words of the 
Gospel may our sins be blotted out. The priest is in- 
censed by the deacon and all return to their places. 

[At a Mass celebrated without sacred ministers, the book 
is first changed to the north side of the altar. The priest 
bows down before the altar and says the Cleanse my 
heart. Immediately afterward he adds: 

Pray, O Lord, a blessing. The Lord be in my heart 
and on my lips that I may proclaim His Gospel 
worthily and in a fitting manner. . 

He now goes to the book and. says? 

P. The Lord be with you. 

M. And with thy spirit. 

P. The H Continuation or Beginning of the #4 Holy 
Gospel according IM to. : . . KN 

M. Glory unto Thee O Lord. At the end of the Gos- 
pel the minist2r says, Praise unto Thee O Christ. The 
Priest kisses the book, saying, By the words, etc. 

In Masses for the dead the blessing ts not asked, incense 
and lights are not used and the Priest does not kiss the 
book. 

6. The Sermon. 


If there is a sermon it may be preached here, except at 
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Masses of the dead. 
B. The Nicene Creed. 

The Priest stands at the middle of the altar. 

I believe in one God, the Father almighty, Maker 
of heaven aud earth, of all things visible and invisible. 
And in one Lord, Jesas Christ, the only This Creed 
begotten Son of God, and born of the ts said on 
Father before all ages. God of God: all  Sun- 
Light of Light: true God of true God ; daysand on 
begotten, not made, consubstantial with the greater 
the Father, by Whom allthings were feasts. 
made. Who for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate Here all 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary: kneel. 
and was made man. He was crucified also for us, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, and was buried. And 
the third day He rose again according to the Scrip- 
tures. And ascended into heaven; sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father. And shall come again with 

glory to judge the living and the dead; of Whose 
kingdom there shall be no end. And in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, Who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son : Who, with the Father and 
the Son, is adored and glorified : Who spake by the 
prophets. And one holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. Iconfess one baptism for the remission of 
sins, And Ilook for the resurrection of the dead, 
and t! 2 life of the world to come. Amen. 


7. [The Prayers.] Oremus. 


Having kissed the altar the priest turns to the people 
and says: V. The Lord be with you. &. And with 
thy spirit. Then he says: Let us pray. 
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9. The Offertory. 
The Offering. he priest reads the Offertory which 
Verse. A * 
is to be found in the Mass for the day. 
b. Procession. Zhe sub-deacon brings the Chalice to- 
i. Bringing of : 
gifts to altar. gether with the Paten and Host to the 
altar. The deacon gives the Paten aud Host to the 
2. Laying of Priest. [At a low Mass the priest him- 
gifts on altar. — s¢// tulces the Paten and Host.| He holds 
it up saying: 
Baa yers over Receive, O holy Father, almighty, 
the Bread. eternal God, this spotless Host, which 
I, thine unworthy servant, offer unto Thee, my God, 


set 


living and true, for mine innumerable sins, offences and 


negligences, and for all who stand around; and alsv 
for all faithful Christians, living and dead, that for me 
and for them, it may be pro‘itable unto salvation, unto 
life everlasting. Amen. 

Making the Sign of the Cross he lays the Host on the 
Corporal. 

The deacon pours the wine and the sub-deacon the water 

3. Prayers over ‘into the Chalice. [If it 1s a low Mass 

the Wine. the priest pours in both.] He blesses the 
water : 

O God who didst in a wondrous manner }M create 
the dignity of the human substance and didstin a more 
wondrous manner restore it; grant us through this 
sacred sign of water and wine, to become sharers 
of His Godhead, who vouchsafed to become sharer of 
our manhood, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen, 

He takes the Chalice and lifts it up saying : 

We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salva- 


‘i 
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tion, beseeching Thy clemency, that it may ascend 
in the odor of sweetness in the sight of Thy Givine 
Majesty, for our and for the whole world’s salvation. 
Amen. 

Making the Sign of the Cross with the Chalice he places 
it on the Corporal and covers it with the Pall. 

<. Invocation of the Then he bows down and says: 

Holy Ghost. In the spirit of humility, and in a 
contrite heart, may we be received by Thee, O Lord, 
and may our sacrifice be so made in Thy sight to-day, 
that it may be pleasing unto Thee, O Lord God. 

Come, O Sanctifier, almighty, He makes the Sign 
everlasting God, and bless H this of the Cross over 
sacrifice set forth to Thy holy the bread and 
name. wine. 

[ Then if it is a solemn Mass the incense is blessed. 

3. Incense. Through the intercession of blessed 
Michael the Archangel, standing at the right hand of 
the altar of incense, and through the intercession of 
all His saints, may the Lord vouchsafe to bless this 
incense, and to receive it for an odor of sweetness, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

He takes the thurible from the deacon and incenses the 
offering, saying: May this incense which Thou hast 
blessed, O Lord, ascend to Thee, and may Thy mercy 
descend upon us. 

Then he incenses the altar saying Psalm 140. 

Let my prayer be directed as incense in Thy sight, 
O Lord, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice. Set a watch, O Lord before my mouth and 
a door round about my lips; that my heart incline not 
to evil words, to make excuses in sins. 

When he gives back the thurible to the deacon he says: 
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May the Lord enkindle in us the fire of His love and 
the flame of everlasting charity. Amen. 

Then the priest is incensed by the deacon and after- 
wards the other ministers according to rank. | 

4. The Washing I will wash my hands among the in- 

of Hands. nocent; and I will encompass Thine al- 

tar, O Lord. 

That I may hear the voice of praise; and tell of all 
Thy wondrous works. 

O Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house and 
the place where Thy glory dwelleth. 

Destroy not my soul, O God, with the wicked; or 
my life with men of blood. 

In whose hands are iniquities, their right hand is 
filled with bribes. 

But I have walked in mine innocency; redeem me 
and be merciful unto me. 

My foot hath stood in the right way; This doxol- 
in the churches will I bless thee, O Lord. ogy %s not 

Glory be to the Father, and to the said at 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it Masses for 
was in the beginning, is now, and the dead or 
ever shall be, world without end. in Passion- 
Amen. tide. 


d. The Littl In. Receive, O Holy Trinity, this offering 
tercess‘ons. which we offer unto thee in memory of 

the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascen- He bows 
sion of our Lord, Jesus Christ, and in down be- 
honor of the blessed Mary ever Virgin, fore the 
of blessed John the Baptist, of the holy middle of 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, of these and the altar. 
of all Thy Saints, that it may be to their honor and to 
our salvation; and that they may vouchsafe to inter- 
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cede for us in heaven, whose memory we celebrate on 
earth. Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 

c. The Secret Prayers. Then he kisses the altar and 
turning toward the people he says : 

1. The Orate Pray ye, brethren, that my sacrifice 

Fratres. maybe acceptable to God the Father 
almighty. 

2. The Suscipiat. MM. May the Lord receive the sac- 
rifice from thy hands, to the praise and glory of His 
name, to our profit, and to the profit of all His holy 
Church. 

P. Amen. 

3. TheSecret. He now reads the Secret Prayer which is 
found in the Mass for the day. The concluding words of 
the secret he says in a loud voice. 

World without end. 
Amen. 
10. Preface. 


The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Lift up your hearts. 

We lift them up to the Lord. 

Let us give thanks unto the Lord our God. 

It is meet and just. 
is truly meet and just, right and salutary, to 
praise Thee, O Lord, in every season, but with great- 
er pomp on this particular day on which our Pass- 
over was sacrificed, even Christ. For He is the true 
Lamb Who took away the sins of the world. Who by 
His death destroyed our death and by rising again re- 
stored us life. And, therefore, with the angels and 
archangels, with the thrones and dominations, and 
with the whole army of the heavenly host do we 
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sing of Thy glory evermore with one voice saying, 

Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, God of Hosts. The He bows. 
heavens and the earth are filled with Thy glory, 
Hosanna in theheights. Blessed Mis He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in the heights. 

[Instead of the usual In Communion and This there- 
fore, the following are said in the Canon at Easter : 

In communion with and celebrating the most sacred 
day of the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh: and venerating the memory 
chiefly of the glorious and ever Virgin Mary, Mother 
of the same God and of our Lord Jesus Christ, and al- 
so etc., as below. 

This, therefore, the oblation of our lowliness and of 
Thy whole household which we offer unto Thee for © 
those also whom Thou hast vouchsafed to regenerate 
of water and of the Holy Ghost, granting unto them 
remission of all sins we beseech Thee, O Lord, etc., as 
below. } 


THE CANON OF THE MASS. 
14. The Great Intercessions. 


Thee, therefore, O most merciful He bows 
Father, through Jesus Christ, Thy down. 
Son, our Lord, we humbly pray and He kisses 
bese@ch to hold accepted and to bless the altar. 
these HK gifts, these »H offerings, these KN He makxs 
holy, undefiled sacrifices, which first of the Sign 
all we offer unto Thee for Thy holy of the 
Catholic Church, which do Thou Cross. He 
vouchsafe to keep in peace, to watch stretches 
over, to knit together and govern out his 
throughout the whole world, together hands. 
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a. Diptychs of With Thy servant, our Pope, name, 
the Living. and our Bishop, name, and all the 
orthodox, and all maintainers of the Catholic and 
Apostolic faith. 
Remember, O Lord, Thy servants, He joins his 


men and women. . . andall whostand hands and 
around, whose Faith is known and de- prays for 
votion noted by Thee ; for whom we of- those he 
fer unto Thee, or who offer unto Thee, wishes to re- 


this Sacrifice of praise for themselves member. 
and all theirs, for the redemption of their souls, for 
the hope of their salvation and safety, and who ren- 
der their vows unto Thee, the Eternal God, living and 
true. 
b.. Diptychsof In communion with and venerating 
the Saints. the memory chiefly of the glorious and 
ever Virgin Mary, the Mother of God and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and also of Thy Blessed Apostles and 
Martyrs, Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon 
and Thaddeus, Linus, Cletus, Clement, Xystus, Cor- 
nelius, Cyprian, Laurence, Chrysogonus, John and ° 
Paul, Cosmas and Damian; and of all Thy saints, by 
whose merits and prayers grant that we may in all 
things be defended by the help of Thy protection. 
Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 
d. Special Inten- This, therefore, the oblation of our 
tion. lowliness and of Thy whole house- 
hold, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that He holds 
having been reconciled Thou wouldst his hands 
accept, and wouldst order our days in over the 
Thy peace, and ordain that we be de- offerings. 
liveredfrom eternal damnation, and numbered with 
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the flock of Thine elect. | Through Christ, our Lord. 
Anien, 


13. a. Invocation. 


Which oblation, we beg Thee, O He makes the Sign 
God, that Thou wouldst vouchsafe of the Cross over 
to render altogether ¥M blessed,. the offerings. 

Hs counted, 44 reckoned, reasonable and acceptable, 
that it may become unto us He signs the bread. 
the }X Body and Kh Blood of Thy most beloved Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He signs the chalice. 


11. The Consecration. 


Who on the day before He suf- He takes the Host. 
fered took bread into His holy and venerable hands and, 
with His eyes raised up towards He raises up his eyes. 
heaven unto Thee, God, His Father Almighty, giving 
thanks untoThee, HeyMblessed, He makes the Sign 
and gave unto His disciples, of the Cross. 
saying, take and eat ye He holds the Host in 
all of this, his hands. 


FOR THIS IS MY BODY. 


a. Elevation of le genuflects, lifts up the Host, shows 
the Host. it to the people, lays it on the Corporal 
and genuflects. 

In likemanner after they had He uncovers Chalice. 
supped, taking also this excei- He takes the Chalice 
lent cup into His holy and ven- in both hands. 
erable hands, likewise giving He makes the Sign 
thanks unto Thee, He ¥K blessed of the Cross over 
and. gave unto His disciples, the Chalice. 
saying, take and drink ye all of this, FoR THIS IS THE 
CUP OF MY BLOOD OF THE NEW AND EVERLASTING TESTA- 
MENT, THE MYSTERY OF FAITH, He says the words 
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WHICH SHALL BE SHED FOR YOU over the Chalice 
AND FOR MANY FOR THE REMIS- which he holds in 
SION OF SINS. his hands. 

As often as ye do these He places the Chal- 
things ye shall do them in ice on the Corporal. 
memory of Me. 

b. “Elevation of Tle genuflects, adores, rises, shows the 

the Chalice. (Chalice to the people, lays it on the Cor- 
poral, covers it and genuflects. 


12. The Remembrance. 


Wherefore, O Lord, calling to mind both the blessed 
Passion as well as the Resurrection from the dead 
and also the glorious Ascension into heaven of the 
same Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, we, Thy servants, as 
also Thy holy people, offer unto Thine excellent ma- 
jesty, from Thine own boons and He signs the gifts. 
bounty, a pure HM victim, a holy # victim, an un- 
defiled 4A victim, the H holy He signs the Body. 
HH bread of eternal life and the cup HM of everlasting 
salvation. He signs the Blood. 


13b. The Invocation. 


Upon which to vouchsafe to look with favorable 
and gracious countenance, and to hold them accepted 
as Thou didst vouchsafe to hold accepted the offerings 
of Thy servant, Abel, the just, and the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, our Patriarch, and that which Melchisedech, 
Thy high priest, offered unto Thee, a holy sacrifice, 
a pure victim: we humbly beseech Thee, He bows 
O Almighty God : command that these down. 
things be brought up by the hands of Thy holy angel 
unto Thine altar on high before the He kisses 
sight of Thy divine Majesty: that as the altur. 
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many of us by this partaking of He signs 

the altar shall have received the the Body 

most sacred KH Body and HK Blood and then 

of Thy Son may be filled with all the Blood. 

heavenly benediction and grace, through He signs 

the same Christ, our Lord, Amen. himself. 
14. The Great Intercessions. 

c. Diptychs Remember also, O He joins his 

of the Dead. Jord, Thyservants,men hands and 
and women, who have gone before us prays  st- 
with the sign of faith and sleep in the lently for 
sleep of peace. . . . Unto them, OLord, those ihe 
and unto all that rest in Christ grant, wishes to re- 
we pray, a place of refreshment, light member. 
and peace, through the same Christ He bows his 
our Lord. Amen. head, 

15. The Confession. 

Unto us also, sinners, Thy servants He strikes 
that hope in the multitude of Thy mer- his breast 
cies, vouchsafe to grant some part and and says the 
fellowship with Thy holy apostles and first words 
martyrs, with John, Stephen, Matthias, ina slightly 


Barnabas, Ignatius,“ Alexander, Mar- 


louder tone. 


cellinus, Peter, Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, 
Agnes, Cecilia, Anastasia, and with all Thy saints 
unto whose company do Thou admit us, not weighing 
our merits, but freely pardoning our offenses, we be- 
seech Thee, through Christ our Lord. 


d.) The Blessing of New Fruits. 


Through whom Thou, O Lord, dost 
ever create, sanctify, 4M, fill with 


He makes 
the Sign of 
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life, bless AA and bestow allthese goods __ the Cross. 
upon us. 
16, 19, Doxology and Elevation. 

Through 4 Him and with Him He signs the 
and in 4 Him Thou hast, O God, the Chalice with 
Father #K Almighty, in the unity of the Host and 
the Holy 4 Ghost, all honor and lifts them up. 


glory 
P. World without end. Aloud. 
R. Amen. 


A. The Our Father. 


Admonished by saving precepts and He joins 
instructed by the Divine command, we his hands, 
make bold to say, 

Our Father Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be He extends 
done on earth as it isin heaven. Give his hands, 
us this day our daily bread and forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against us, 
and lead us not into temptation. 

R. But deliver us from evil. 

P,. -Amen. 

17, 18. The Blessing and Fraction. 


a. The Libera. Deliver us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
from all evils past, present and to come; and by the 
intercession of the blessed and glorious ever Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, and of Thy blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paul and Andrew, and He signs him- 
of all the saints, graciously HK give self with the 
peace in our days, that, aided by the Paten. 
help of Thy mercy, we may be always free from sin, 
and secure from all disturbance. 
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Tie places the Host on the Paten, genuflects, rises, breaks 


the Bread, saying : 
our Lord, Thy Son. 


Through the same Jesus Christ, 


From one of the pieces he detaches a particle and hold- 


ing tt over the Chalice he finishes the prayer: 


Who 


liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the 


Holy Ghost, God, 

World without end. 

Rk. Amen. 

P. May ¥H peace of the Lord be s 
always with A you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

P. May this commixture and bless- 
ing with the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be for us who re- 
ceive It unto life everlasting. Amen. 

He genuflects and covers the Chalice. 


f) Agnus Dei, 


O Lamb of God Who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. 


Aloud: 


He signs the 
Chalice. 


He drops the 
particle vito 
the Chalice. 


He _ strikes 
his breast 
thrice. 


O Lamb of God Who takest away the sins of the 


world, have mercy upon us. 


O Lam) of God Who takest away tie sins of the 


world, grant us peace. 


In Masses of the dead instead of Have mercy upon us, 
he says, Grant them rest, and in the third place, ever- 
lasting rest ; and he docs not strike his breast. 


[8.. The Pax, 


a. Prayer. O Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who saidst unto Thine Apostles, 
Peace I leave you, My peace I give 


Hebowsdown 
before the 
altar. 
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you ; look not upon my sins but upon the :aith of 
Thy Church, and vouchsafe to keep it in peace and 
knit it together according to Thy will, Who livest 
and reignest God, world without end. Amen. 


b. Salutation. Jf the Paz is to be given he kisses the 
altar and gives it saying: Peace be with thee. 

FR. And with thy spirit. 

In Masses of the dead the Pax is not given and the above 
prayer is not said. | 


20. The Communion. 


a. -Of the Priest. O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the 
1. Prayers. living God, Who by the will of the 
Father and the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, gavest 
life to the world through Thy death: deliver me by this, 
Thine all holy Body and Blood, from all mine iniquities 
and every evil, and make me cleave to Thy command- 
ments always, and never suffer me to be separated 
from Thee, Who with the same God the Father and 
the Holy Ghost livest and reignest God, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

May the receiving of Thy Body, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, which I, unworthy, presume to take, turn not 
unto my judgment and condemnation ; but may it be, 
through Thy loving kindness, profitable unto me as a 
safeguard of mind and body, and as a receiving of the 
remedy, who livest and reignest with God the Father, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without 
end. Amen. 

He genuflects, rises, and says : 

I will take the bread of heaven and I will call upon 
the name of the Lord. 

2. The Body. Then bowing down slightly he takes the 
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Host in his left hand and striking his breast with his 
right, he says three times : 


O Lord Iam not worthy that Thou shouldst come 
under my roof; but only say the word, and my soul 
shall be healed. 

He takes the Host in his right hand, makes the Sign of 
the Cross with It on himself and says : 

May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ guard my 
soul unto life everlasting. Amen. 

He reverently consumes the Host and remains for a 
moment in contemplation. Then he uncovers the Chalice, 
genuflects, collects whatsoever crumbs may be on the Cor- 

3. The Blood, poral and drops them into the Chalice, say- 
ing in the meantime : 

What shall I render unto the Lord for all the things 
He hath rendered unto me ? I will take the chalice of 
salvation, and I will call on the name of the Lord. 
Praising will I call upon the Lord and I shall be saved 
from mine enemies. : 

He takes the Chalice in his right hand and makes the 
Sign of the Cross, saying : 

The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ guard my soul 
unto life everlasting. 

He drinks the Chalice. 

b. Ofthe people. Jf there are any to receive Communion 
he communicates them. Then he says while the minister 
c. Psalm. pours wine into the Chalice : 

1. Silent Prayers. May we receive O Lord with a pure 
mind what we have taken with our lips, that of a tem- 
poral gift it may become unto us an eternal remedy. 

He drinks the wine and while the minister pours wine 
and water over his fingers into the Chalice he says: 

May Thy Body, O Lord, which I have received and 
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Thy Blood which I have drunken cleave to mine inmost 
parts and grant that no stain of sin may remain in me 
whom Thy pure and holy Sacraments have refreshed, 
who livest and reignest world without end. Amen. 

He dries his fingers, takes the ablutions, wipes the 
Chalice and covers it with the veil as it was at first. 

2. Communion He goes to the Mass Book and reads the 

Psalm. Communion which is found in the Mass 
for the day. 
21. Post Communion. 


He comes to the middle of the altar Iisses it, turns to the 
people and says: 

The Lord be with you. &. And with thy spirit. 

Then he goes to the book and reads the Post Communion. 


(22. Blessing. 
The Prayer over the people is said only during Lent. ] 
23. The Dismissal. 


He Ikisses the middle of the altar and turning to the peo- 
ple says: The Lord be with you. &. And with thy 
spirit. Then the deacon at a high Mass or the priest at a 
low Mass says, according to the scason: Go, It is the 
dismissal; or, Let us bless the Lord. &. Thanks be 
to God. 

In Masses for the dead he says: May they rest in 
peace. , Amen. 

St) The Departure. 
6 eae The priest bows down before the altar 
Prayers. —_ and says: May the homage of my ser- 
vice be pleasing unto Thee, O Holy Trinity, and grant 
that the sacrifice which I unworthy have offered up in 
the sight of Thy Majesty, may be acceptable unto 
Thee, and through Thy mercy serviceable unto me, 
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and unto all those for whom I have offered it, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Then he kisses the altar. 
\2. Closing He lifts up his eyes and hands to heaven 
Blessing. and blesses the people. 
May the Lord almighty bless you, the Father and 
the Son 4K and the Holy Ghost. 
R. Amen.] 
3. The Last He goes to the Grospel corner and reads the 
Cee Gospel according to St. John or another 
Gospel if it is so ordered in the Rubrics. 
P. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. 
P. ¥ The beginning of the Holy Gospel according 
to John. 
&. Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 
John 1. 


In the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God; the same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made by 
Him; and without Him was made nothing that was 
made. In Him was life; and the life was the light of 
men; and the light shineth in the darkness, and the 
darkness did not comprehend it. There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John. This man 
came for a witness, to bear witness of the light, that 
all might believe through him. He was not the light, 
but was to bear witness of the light. That was the 
true light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world. He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him; and the world knew Him not. He 
came unto His own; and His own received Him not. 
But as many as received Him, to them gave He 
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vower to be made the sons of God; to them that be- 
ieve in His Name, who are born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh; nor of the will of man, but of 
God. And the Word was made flesh, He genuflects. 
and dwelt among us; and we saw His glory, 
the glory, as it were, of the Only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 

R. Thanks be to God. 

In Masses of the dead the blessing is not given, but after 
the May they rest in peace, he says the May the homage 
of my service, and having kissed the altar, he recites the 
Gospel according to St. John. 

After the last Gospel he returns with the ministers to the 
sacristy. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


313. Public Prayer.—The Liturgy of the Church 
is made up of Sacrifice and Prayer. Under the name 
of the Mass we have treated of the sacrifice; we now 
come to deal with the public prayer. In No. 46 we 
divided this portion of the Liturgy into four parts, 
(a) The Ritual of the Sacraments. (b) The Divine Of- 
fice. (c) The Blessings of the Church. (d) Special 
Occasions. We begin with the Ritual of the Sacra- 
ments. 

314. Mysteries.—Among the Greeks there were 
certain societies whose membership was limited and 
whose objects were secret, though religious. Those 
societies were called Mysteries, from a Greek word 
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meaning to shut the eyes. Hence, the term mystery 
was used for anything hidden, especially when there 
was a touch of religion about the secret. In the early 
ages the Catholic Church was compelled to exist as 
a secret society (No. 29). The Christians, therefore, 
applied the word mystery ‘to their sacred rites and 
teaching. Any practice or doctrine, such as the Mass, 
Baptism, the Trinity, the Incarnation, was known as 
a mystery. This use of the word still obtains in the 
liturgical language, but in theology, or the scientific 
teaching of Christian belief, mystery now means a 
truth which is above the grasp of human reason. 


315. Sacrament.—The word Sacrament comes 
from the Latin, Sacramentum. Originally this ex- 
pression was applied toa sum of money, which two 
parties to a law-suit deposited when they went into 
court. The loser forfeited his share, and it was de- 
voted to sacred uses, Then it came to mean anything 
set apart by a sacred ceremony, and in particular the 
military oath of allegiance. The Christians used the 
word in this last sense. It was a sacred rite, by 
which Christians pledged their allegiance to the 
great Captain of their salvation, Jesus Christ. Now, 
as Baptism was called a mystery in Greek, the Latin- 
speaking peoples translated the Mystery of Baptism 
by the Sacrament of Baptism. From this one case the 
use gradually spread to all other cases, and we find 
that the Latin word, Sacrament, was employed in all 
the senses attached to mystery. It thus became, not 
only a sacred thing or an oath, but also a Pe aa 
secret and a mystery. 

316. The Seven Sacraments.—Though the see 
Sacrament means, in general, anything sacred or mys- 
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terious, it came to be applied in particular to seven 
rites or ceremonies which Christ endowed with special 
efficacy. These rites are Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Orders, Matrimony, Penance and Extreme 
Unction. They are all sensible signs or ceremonies 
and all have this peculiarity that by their very 
operation they give grace to those who are worthily 
disposed. In scientific theological language, there- 
fore. when we speak of a Sacrament we mean one of 
those seven rites. 


317. Constituents of the Sacraments.—Every Sac- 
rament is a sign or token of the grace which is con- 
ferred. It isin other words an object lesson. Thus 
in Baptism the washing with water is a sign of cleans- 
ing, in the Eucharist the appearances of the bread 
and wine are the sign of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord. But as washing with water, for instance, is 
used for other purposes, itis necessary that there 
should be some distinguishing mark which would show 
that the rite is intended as a religious ceremony and 
not as a mere profane act. This mark is a form of 
words which shows that the material, for example, 
the water, is used as a spiritual sign. The form as it 
is called, and the matter or material both constitute 
the Sacrament. Hence it is said that a Sacrament is 
made up of matter and form. 

318. The Minister, Intention, and Subject of the 
Sacraments.—The minister of the Sacraments is the 
person who has power to administer them. Intention 
means that the minister should intend to do what the 
Church does in performing the act. The subject of 
the Sacrament is the person who receives it. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
BAPTISM IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


319. Baptism.—The initiation into the Christian 
Church is accomplished by Baptism. It is a sacra- 
ment which cleanses us from original sin, makes us 
Christians, children of God and heirs of the kingdom 
of heaven. The matter of Baptism is water. The 
person is either plunged into the water, or water is 
poured on his head, or he is sprinkled with water. In 
order to carry out the idea of Baptism, which is a 
Greek word meaning to dip or to wash, it is neces- 
sary that the water should flow on the head or body 
of the person to be baptized. The form used is, I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


320. The Minister and Subject of Baptism. —In 
ancient times the Bishop administered Baptism twice 
ayear. The parish priests, however, and their as- 
sistants as the representatives of the Bishops, are 
now the ordinary ministers. Of course they may del- 
egate their power to any other priest, and, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, even toa deacon. In case of ne- 
cessity any one, who has the vse of reason, can bap- 
tize—man, woman or child, Christian, Jew, Turk or 
Pagan, as long as he uses the proper matter and 
form and intends to do what Christ ordained. All hu- 
man beings, even infants and adults who have never 
had the use of reason, can receive this sacrament. 

321. The Ceremonies of Baptism.—The essential 
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portion of the sacrament of Baptism is, of course, the 
matter and form. As, however, in the early Church 
the candidates for initiation had to undergo a long 
training, several rites and ceremonies were added to 
prepare them for the sacrament. These are still ob- 
served and form the ritual of Baptism, 


322. Christian Initiation.—The initiation of the 
Christian into the Church consisted of three distinct 
ceremonies, Baptism, Confirmation and First Com- 
munion. Those three sacraments were conferred at 
the one time, and though, through the growth of in- 
fant baptism, the three are now separated by years, 
they have yet left tiaeir mark on the ceremonies still 
used in Baptism. 

323. The Catechumenate.—As we have already 
remarked in No. 168 accessions to the Church came 
from the ranks of pagan adults. They were pre- 
pared ard tested before they received Baptism. In 
many cases people remained in the Catechumenate 
for years. Thus the Emperor Constantine remained 
a Catechumen even until the hour of his death. 

324. The Elect.—When a Catechumen wished to 
advance toward Baptism, and the chiefs of the Church 
deemed him worthy, he was known asanelect. At 
the beginning of Lent the names of the elect were in- 
scribed in the Church registers and they began to 
prepare for Baptism on Easter Saturday. If, for any 
reason, some of the elect could not receive Baptism 
on that day, they waited until the Vigil of Pentecost. 
The rites of Baptism, therefore, fall under three 
heads, first, the reception of the candidate into the 
Catechumenate, second, the preparation of the Elect, 
and third, the Baptism proper. 
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325. Reception into the Catechumenate.—As the 
Catechumens were popularly considered members 
of the Church the reception of candidates into the 
_Catechumenate was often called “The Rite of Making 
a Christian.” It consisted of four ceremonies: 4) 
The registering of the name; b) The breathing; ¢) 
The signing with the cross; d) The giving of salt. 

a) Atthe beginning the priest asked the candi- 
date his name and when he had given it, the priest 
continued, ‘“‘What dost thou ask of the Church of God.” 
The candidate answered, ‘“‘Faith” The priest: 
“What doth faith bring thee to.” The candidate : 
“Tife everlasting.” The priest then read the sum- 
mary of the law and the prophets given by our Lord : 
‘Tf therefore thou wouldst enter into life keep the 
commandments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
etc.” 

b) In imitation of our Lord who breathed on the 
Apostles the priest breathed on the face of the candi- 
date, saying, ‘Depart from him, thou unclean spirit 
and give place to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete.”’ 

c) The priest made the Sign of the Cross on the 
forehead and breast of the candidate, saying, “‘Re- 
ceive the Sign of the Cross both upon the forehead 
and also on the heart. Take unto thyself the faith of 
the heavenly precepts and be in thy manners such 
that now thou mayest be the temple of God.” 

d) The ceremony closed with the giving of salt. In 
the Scriptures salt is the sign of wisdom, the symbol 
of that faith which preserves from corruption. The 
salt was'solemnly blessed by the priest and a grain 
was put in the candidate’s mouth, the priest saying 
meanwhile, ‘Receive the salt of wisdom, may it be for 
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thee a furtherance unto life everlasting.” Another 
petition to God to bring the candidate to the laver of 
regeneration ended the ceremony. The candidate 
was now a Catechumen and was admitted to the 
church during the early portion of the Mass (No. 171). 


326. The Scrutinies.—The preparation for Bap- 
tism comprises a series of instructions and ceremonies 
which took place during Lent. Those instructions 
were known as the scrutinies because they were ex- 
aminations of the candidates as to their fitness for 
Baptism. In Rome they were held seven times, be- 
ginning in the third week of Lent. The candidates 
were accompanied by sponsors, or Christians who 
guaranteed the worthiness of the elect and stood by 
them during the examination. 

a) The first Scrutinies always took place in 
the church and during Mass. After the Collect 
and before the Epistle, a deacon notified the elect 
to kneel in prayer. After the prayer they stood up 
and the Sign of the Cross was made on them. An ex- 
orcist (No. 96) came first to the men and read over 
them a form of exorcism, or expulsion of the evil 
spirit, and then he repeated the same ceremony for 
the women. A second exorcist followed him in like 
manner, and then a third. Finally, a priest repeated 
the Sign of the Cross, and laying hands on the elect 
prayed that God would give them grace to reach the 
Sacrament of Baptism. The Mass was now continued 
to the end of the Gradual and the candidates were 
dismissed before the Gospel. 

b) Those ceremonies were repeated on the other 
days of the Scrutinies; but on the third day there was 
an important addition. The candidates were not dis- 
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missed immediately after the Gradual. When it was 
time to read the Gospel, four deacons came from 
the Sacristy, bearing the four Gospels, which were 
laid on the four corners of the altar. A priest then 
expounded the meaning of the Gospel in general. One 
of the deacons read the beginniag of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew and the priest gave a short comment- 
ary onit. In like manner the other Gospels were 
read and explained. After this ceremony the candi 
dates were instructed in the nature of the Creed, and 
it was formally recited to them, clause by clause. In 
the same manner the Our Father was said. Many of 
the most important sermons of the ancient Fathers 
were delivered on those occasions. This ceremony 
was called ‘‘The Opening of the Ears.” 


c) The seventh and last scrutiny was held on Satur- 
day afternoon, the Vigil of Easter. The exorcism 
was performed by a priest and then followed the rite 
of the Ephpheta. This rite refers to the cure of the 
deaf mute narrated in the Gospel of St. Mark. 

They bring tu Him one deaf and dumb, and they besought 
Him that He would lay His hand upon him. And He took 
him apart from the multitude and put His fingers into his 
ears, and spitting He touched his tongue, and looking up to 
heaven He groaned and said to him: Ephpheta, which is, 
Be thou opened. And immediately his ears were opened, 
and the string of his tongue was loosed and he spake 
aright. (St. Mark, chap. 7.) 

The priest wet his thumb with spittle from his moutk 
and touched the ears and nostrils of the elect saying, 
‘‘Ephpheta, which is, Be thou opened, unto the odor 
of sweetness. And do thou, O devil, begone for the 
judgment of God is at hand.” After this the candi- 
dates were anointed with oil on their breasts and be- 
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tween their shoulders. They are as it were athletes 
going out to the struggle. The critical moment of 
their combat with Satan is nigh. They are about to 
renounce him solemnly and all his works and pomps. 
Therefore they are anointed with the oil of strength 
to give them courage for the trial. After the unction 
each candidate went up to the priest who said, ‘‘ Dost 
thourenounce Satan?” The candidate, ‘I dorenounce 
him.” ‘And all his works?” ‘‘I do renounce them.” 
“And all his pomps?” ‘‘I do renounce them.” This 
ceremony was followed by the recital of the Creed by 
the candidates after which they were dismissed. 


327. The Baptism.—The elect returned later on 
Holy Saturday to assist at the night services. The 
prophecies as they are called (No. 301) were especial- 
ly adapted to explain to them the history of the deal- 
ings of God with man. After the Vigil services the 
Bishop with the elect went in procession to the Bap- 
tistry where the font was blessed after the manner 
described in No. 301. Then the elect laid aside their 
clothes and the Bishop put the last interrogations : 

Dost. thou believe in God the Father Almighty? 

I do believe. : 

Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
who was born and suffered for us? 

I do believe. 

Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting! 

I do believe. 


Then the candidate was asked, ‘‘Wilt thou be bap- 
tized,” and on giving an affirmative answer he entered 
into the font. The depth of those fonts was not very 
great, and baptism could not have always been given 
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by plunging the person under the water. Hither the 
candidate was led under the jet of water which sup- 
plied the font, or water was taken in vessels from the 
font itself and poured on his head. While this was 
doing the Bishop said, ‘‘ I baptize thee in the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

328. Confirmation.—It was the custom among the 
ancients to anoint the body with oil after bathing 
and therefore on coming up from the font the newly 
baptized presented themselves to a priest who anointed 
them with Chrism, saying : 

May Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who hath regenerated thee of water and the Holy Ghost 
and hath given thee remission of all thy sins, anoint thee 
with the Chrism of salvation in the same Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, unto life everlasting. Amen. 

The newly baptized were now clothed in white 
garments, and they went before the Bishop who con- 
firmed them by the imposition of hands and by making 
on their foreheads the Sign of the Cross with Chrism. 


329. The Holy Communion.—When all had been 
confirmed a procession was formed. The newly bap- 
tized carried lighted candles in their hands, and they 
entered the church singing the Antiphon, ‘‘I will go 
unto the altar of God, unto God who gladdeneth my 
youth.” The Mass began in the manner described 
in No. 297. At the blessing of new fruits a drink 
made of water, milk and honey was also blessed and 
given to the newly baptized after they had received 
Communion. 


330. Summary.—tThe following synopsis shows the 
ceremonies used in the ancient initiation. - 


I. 
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I. BAPTISM. 


The Catechumenate. 
a) The Enrolling. 
b) The Breathing. 
c) The Signing. 
d) The Salt. 


The Seven Scrutinies. 
J. The Common Order. 
a) Prayer. 
b) Sign of the Cross. Thrice repeated. 
ec) Exorcism. 
d) Sign of the Cross. 
e) Imposition of Hands, 
2. The Opening of the Ears. 
f) The Giving of the Gospels. 
g) The Giving of the Creed. 
h) The Giving of the Our Father. 
3. The Last Scrutiny. 
i) The Sign of the Cross. 
j) The Ephpheta. 
k) The Anointing. 
1) The Renunciation. 
m) The Recital of the Creed. 
The Baptism. 
a) Procession to the Font. 
b) The Interrogation. 
c) The Sacrament. 


I. CONFIRMATION. 


The Signing with Chrism. 
The White Garments. 
.8. The Sacrament. 


tor 
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I. FIRST COMMUNION. 
1. The Procession. 
2. The Liturgy. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE PRESENT RITUAL OF BAPTISM. 


331. The Modern Ritual.—The growth of infant 
Baptism, which was a natural consequence of the con- 
version of the world, modified the Baptismal ritual. 
As now and again adults were brought to Christianity, 
it was necessary to provide a form for them; but as 
infants were more frequently the subject of Baptism, 
the form for infant Baptism is by far the more com- 
mon. Again the disappearance of the Catechumenate 
brought about the abolition of the scrutinies and of 
the rite of the Catechumenate, so that though the 
old ceremonies were retained, they followed one an- 
other without interruption. The form of adult Bap- 
tism as found in our rituals to-day, differs very 
sligktly from that already described, except that 
all the ceremonies are performed at the one ses- 
sion. The ceremonies of the anointing and the renun- 
ciation of Satan however have been transposed. This 
transposition arose when it became the custom for a 
priest to administer the sacrament without attend- 
ants. The questioning and the anointing were first 
done simultaneously, and gradually the one was put be- 
fore the other. The recital of the Creed which took 
place after this ceremony was dropped when all tne 
Scrutinies were observed on the same day, as the 
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candidate had already recited the Creed a few mo- 
ments before. When the Scrutinies were no longer 
performed during the Mass, the Giving of the Gospel 
passed away. Moreover the Baptismal font is usually 
made so small that the candidate simply stands be- 
side it, and water is taken from it and poured on his 
head. 


332. The Rite of Infant Baptism.—The rite of 
infant Baptism differs in two important points from 
the rite of adult Baptism. First, the sponsors 
as they are called, or the godfather and god- 
mother, make the answers in the child’s name, and, 
secondly, the ceremonies of the Scrutinies are very 
much cut down. The Exorcism is only said once and 
the Giving of the Gospel is omitted. The beginning of 
the Opening of the Ears is marked by the bringing of 
the child into the Church, as all the preceding cere- 
monies are supposed to have taken place in 
the vestibule, because the vestibule was the place 
set apart for the Catechumens. Apart from 
this there is no procession to the font. As 
in adult Baptism, the anointing with oil which for- 
merly took place before the renunciation of Satan, 
now takes place after it. It will be noticed, 
too, that in the two parts which were gone 
through during Lent, namely, the rite of making a 
Catechumen and the Scrutinies, the priest wears a 
violet stole. When, however, he comes to the part 
performed on Easter morning, or the Baptism, he 
wears a white stole. The Sacraments of Confirma- 
ticn and Communion are not administered now in con- 
nection with infant Baptism, so only a few fragments 
of the ancient rites remain, namely, the first anointing 
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with chrism, the clothing in white and the giving of 
the candle. It may be well to remark here that in 
some places the form of infant Baptism may be 
used for adults. In Spanish America during the 
early days all the rites and ceremonies were swept 
away, and Baptism was administered simply by pour- 
ing on the water and pronouncing the form. That 
practice arose from the great multitude of converts 
and the custom passed away with the necessity. 

333. The Summary.—The following synopsis shows 
the order of infant Baptism. It is to be noticed that 
it is usual to bless enough salt to last a considerable 
time so that the form of blessing is commonly omitted: 


I. BAPTISM, 


1. The Catechumenate. 
a) The Enrolling. 
b) The Breathing, 
c) The Signing. 
d) The Salt. 
[a. Blessing of the Salt.} 
b. Giving of Salt. 
2. The Scrutinies. 


I. The Common Order. 

ec) Exorcism. 

d) Sign of the Cross. 

e) Imposition of Hands. 
2. The Opening of the Ears. 

Entrance to the Church, 

g) The Giving of the Creed. 

h) The Giving of the Our Father, 
3. The Last Scrutiny. 

i) The T-ast Exorcism. 
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j) The Ephpheta. 
1) The Renunciation, 
k) The Anointing. 
3. The Baptism, 
b) The Interrogation. 
c) The Sacrament. 
[. CONFIRMATION.) 
1. The Signing with Chrism. 
2. The White Garments. 
LL THE FIRST COMMUNION.) 
1. The Lighted Candle. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE RITUAL OF BAPTISM. 


334. The Ritual.—The following is a translation of 
the Ritual of Infant Baptism. Where the word Name 
occurs the Christian name of the child is inserted. 
The pronouns, of course, change in gender and num- 
ber according to circumstances. 


eae DAL LSM, 
I. The Catechumenate. 


a) The Enrolling. 


Priest. Name, what dost thou ask of the Church of God 4 

Reply. Faith. 

P. What doth faith bring thee to? 

R. Life everlasting. 

P. If, therefore, thou wouldst enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy 
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heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. 
b) The Breathing. 


The Priest breathes three times on the face of the child and 
says: 

Depart from him thou unclean spirit and give place to the 
Holy Ghost, the comforter. : 


c) The Sign of the Cross. 


The priest makes the Sign of the Cross on the forehead and breast 
of the child, saying : 

Receive the Sign of the Cross both upon the forehead 4 and 
upon the 4 heart; take the faith of the heavenly precepts and 
be in thy manners such that soon thou mayest be the temple of 
God. 

Let us pray. 

Mercifully hear our prayers, O Lord, we beseech Thee, and 
guard with Thy perpetual power this, Thine elect, who hath 
been signed with the seal of the Cross of the Lord: that be- 
ing faithful to the beginnings of the greatness of Thy glory, 
he may by keeping Thy Commandments, deserve to attain to 
the glory of regeneration. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Let us pray. 


Almighty everlasting God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, look graciously upon this, Thyser- He putshis hand on 
vant, Name, whom Thou hast vouchsafed to __ the child’s head. 
call to the beginnings of faith: drive out from him all blindness 
of heart: break all the toils of Satan wherewith he was held: 
open unto him, O Lord, the gate of, Thy loving kindness, that 
being impressed with the sign of Thy wisdom, he may be free 
from the foulness of all wicked desires, and in the sweet odor 
of Thy precepts may joyfully serve Thee in Thy Church, and 
grow in grace from day today. Through the same Christ, our 
Lord. 

R. Amen. 


d) The Salt. 


[a. The Blessing of exorcise thee, creature of salt, in the 
the Salt. name of God, # the Father Almighty, & 
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and in the love of our Lord, Jesus 4 Christ, and in the power 
of the Holy 44 Ghost. I exorcise thee by the living 4 God, by 
the true God, by the all-holy 4s God, Who hath created thee 
for a preservation for the human race, and appointed thee to 
be consecrated by His servants for them that come to the 
faith, that in the name of the Holy Trinity, thou mayest be- 
come a sacred sign of salvation, to put the enemy to flight. 
Wherefore we pray Thee, O Lord, our God, that hallowing 
ing, Thou mayest 4 hallow, and blessing, Thou 4 mayest bless 
this creature of salt, that it may become unto all who receive 
it a perfect cure, abiding in their inmost parts, in the name of 
the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, whoshall come to judge the 
living and the dead, and the world by fire. 


R. Amen.] 
b, Giving of the He puts a little of the blessed salt into the 
Salt, mouth of the infant saying : 


Name, Receive the salt of wisdom ; may it be to thee a 
propitiation unto life everlasting. 

R. Amen. 

P. Peace be with thee. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

O God of our fathers, God the Author of all truth, we hum- 
bly beseech Thee to vouchsafe to look graciously on this Thy 
servant, Name, and as he tastes this first nutriment of salt, 
permit him to hunger no longer, but to be filled with heavenly 
food, so that he may always be fervent in spirit, rejoicing in 
hope and serving Thy name. Lead him, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, to the laver of the new regeneration, that, together with 
Thy faithful, he may merit to attain the everlasting rewards 
of Thy promises, Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


2. The Scrutinies. 
I. The Common Order. 


ce) Exorcism. 

I exorcise thee, O unclean spirit, in the name of the 
Father H and of the Son 4% and of the Holy Ghost, that thou 
goout of and depart from this servant of God, Name: for, ac- 
cursed outcast, He Himself commands tkee, Who walked up- 
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on the sea and stretched forth His right hand to Peter as he 
sank. 

Therefore, accursed devil, acknowledge thy sentence, and 
give honor unto God, living and true, give honor to Jesus 
Christ, His Son, and depart from this servant of God, Name, 
for him hath God and our Lord Jesus Christ vouchsafed to call 
unto His holy grace and blessing and the font of baptism. 


d) Sign of the Cross. 


And this Sign of the holy Cross 4 which we place upon his 
forehead, do theu, accursed devil, never dare He signs 
to violate. Through the same Christ, our Lord. the child. 
Amen. 


e) Imposition of the Hands. 
Let Us Pray. 


O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Everlasting God, Author of 
life and truth, I entreat Thine eternal, most He lays his 
just and tender mercy upon this Thy servant, hand on the 
Name, that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to en- child’s head. 
lighten him with the light of Thy wisdom: cleanse him and 
sanctify him: give unto him true knowledge, that, being made 
worthy of the grace of Thy Baptism, he may hold firm hope, 
right counsel, holy doctrine. Through Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


2. The Opening of the Ears. 


The priest lays the end of his stole upon the infant and brings 
him into the Church, saying: 

Name. Enter into the temple of God, that thou mayest have 
part with Christ unto life everlasting. 


g). The Giving of the Creed. 


When they have entered the Church the priest goes toward the font 
saying in a clear voice, along with the sponsors: 

I believein God the Father Almighty, Creator of heayen 
and earth; and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord: Who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary: 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. 
He descended into hell, the third day He rose again from the 
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dead: He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty: from thence He will come to judge 
the living and the dead. I believein the Holy Ghost: the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints: the forgive- 
ness of sins: the resurrection of the body: the life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 


h) Giving of the Our Father. 


Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name: Thy 
kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth as itis in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us: and lead us not 
into temptation: but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


3. The Last Scrutiny. 


i) The Last Exorcism. 


Before he reaches the Baptistry he says the Exorcism : 


I exorcise thee, every unclean spirit, in the name of God, the 
Wather 44 Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Crrist, His Son, 
4 our Lord and Judge, and in the power ot the Holy 4 Ghost, 
that thou depart from this creature of God, Name, which our 
Lord hath deigned to call unto His holy temple, that it may be 
made the temple of the living God and that the Holy Ghost 
may dwell therein. Through the same Christ our Lord, who 
shall come to judge the living and the dead, and the world by 
fire. Amen, 


j) The Ephpheta. 


Then the priest takes spittle from his mouth with his thumb and 
he touches the right and left ear, saying, Ephpheta, that is to 
say, be thou opened; then he touches the nostrils and says, For a 
savor of sweetness, and do thou begone, O devil, for the judg- 
ment of God is at hand. 


1) The Renunciation, 


Then he asks the person to be baptized, 
Name. Dost thou renounce Satan ? 
Sponsor, I do renounce him, 
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Priest. And all his works ? 
Sponsor. I do renounce them, 
Priest. And all his pomps ? 
Sponsor. Ido renounce them. 


k) The Anointing. 


“The priest dips his thumb in the ott of the Catechumens and 
anoints the infant on the breast and between the shoulders in the 
form of @ cross, saying: 

I anoint thee (A with the oil of salvation, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, that thou mayest have life everlasting. 
R. Amen. i 


3. The Baptism, 


b) Interrogation. 


The priest changes his violet stole to one of white, and he interro- 
gates the person to be baptized by name, the sponsor answering. 


Name, Dost thou believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth ? 

R. Ido believe. 

Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
Who was born and suffered for us ? 

R. Ido believe. 

Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholie 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting ? 

R. Ido believe. 

Name. Wilt thou be baptized ? 

R. I will, 


c) The Sacrament. 


Then the sponsors hold the child and the priest pours the baptismal 
water three times on the head of the infant, saying: 

Name. I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Where it is the custom to baptize by immersion the priest takes the 
child and dips it three times, saying the form once, and the sponsors. 
lift the child from the font. 
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1. The Signing with Chrism. 


Then he dips his thumb in the Sacred Chrism and anoints the . 
head of tne child, saying: 7 

May Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who hath regenerated thee of water and the Holy Ghost, and 
hath given thee remission of all thy sins, HX Himself anoint 
thee with the Chrism of Salvation in the same Christ Jesus, 
Our Lord, unto life everlasting. Amen. 

P. Peace be with thee. 

R. And with thy spirit. 


2. The White Garments. 


The priest puts a white linen cloth upon the head of the child, 
saying: 

Receive this white garment and mayest thou carry it with- 
out stain before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that thou mayest have life everlasting. 

R. Amen. : 


(WZ, THE COMMUNION.) 


1. The Procession. 


The priest gives him a lighted candle, saying: 

Receive this burning light and keep thy Baptism so as to be 
without blame: observe the commandments of God, that when 
the Lord shall come to His marriage feast thou mayest meet 
Him, with all the saintsin the heavenly court, and mayest 
have life everlasting and live forever and ever. Amen, 

Name, Go in peace and the Lord be with thee, 

R, Amen, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


CONFIRMATION, 


335. Confirmation.—The second step in the pro- 
cess of initiating a candidate into the Church is called 
Confirmation. In the Bible the two steps are clearly 
marked. First the converts are baptized and then 
they receive the Holy Ghost. Confirmation is one of 
the Sacraments; by it we receive the Holy Ghost, 
and are made strong and perfect Christians and sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. The matter of Confirmation 
(No. 317) is the imposition of hands and the Holy 
Chrism; the form is a sentence indicating the grace 
given. In the Roman Liturgy that sentence is: I 
sign thee with the Sign of the Cross, and1 confirm thee 
with the chrism of salvation. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

336. The Minister of Confirmation,—The admis- 
sion of candidates into the Church was. an action 
which belonged to the office of the head of the Church 
or Bishop. If, however, the Bishop should perforu: all 
the ceremonies himself the services would be of an in- 
tolerable length. Hence after baptizing a few candi- 
dates with his own hands he committed the baptism 
to the attendant priests and deacons. To mark the 
fact that the co-operation of the head of the Church 
was necessay for the admission of new members, the 
Bishop reserved for himself the consecration of the 
oils used at the ceremony, and also the imposition of 
hands and signing with chrism, which took place after 
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Baptism. The priest poured the chrism on the head 
of the newly baptized person and then led him to the 
Bishop, who having imposed hands on him, made the 
Sign of the Cross with the chrism on his forehead. In 
the East and in some portions of the West, this latter 
ceremony was in later times a‘so performed by priests, 
but the constant practice of the Latin Church has 
been to confine it to Bishops. However, in cases of 
necessity, the Pope may permit a priest to give the 
Sacrament. For instance, the head of the Church in 
Alaska is a simple priest, but he has power to give 
Confirmation. The ordinary minister of Confirma- 
tion, therefore, is the Bishop. The extraordinary 
minister is a priest commissioned by the Pope, who 
must, however, use oils blessed by a Bishop in com- 
munion with the Holy See. 

337. The Ceremonies,—The ritual of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation is very simple. To the neces- 
sary ceremonies of the imposition of hands and the 
signing with chrism, only one new rite has been 
added. During the Middle Ages it became the cus- 
tom to strike the person confirmed on the cheek. The 
origin of this ceremony is obscure. It is commonly 
explained now as a reminder that we should be ready 
to suffer all things for the sake of Christ. 

338. Summary.—The Sacrament of Confirmation 
was in the beginning given immediately after Bap- 
tism. It is now usually given when children have 
reached the years of discretion. In the ordinary dio- 
ceses of the Church it is given by the diocesan Bishop. 
In countries in which the Church is not fully organized 
it may be given by a simple priest deputed todo so 
by the Pope. The ceremonies and prayers fall under 
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three heads; first, the Imposition of Hands; second, 
the Signing with Chrism; third, the Concluding Pray- 
ers. 
1, Imposition of Hands, 
1. Preparation. Washing of Hands. 
2. Invocation of Holy Ghost. 
2. Signing with Chrism. 
1. The Signing. 
2. The Stroke on the Cheek. 
3- Concluding Prayers. 
1. Prayers. 
2. Blessing. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE RITUAL OF CONFIRMATION. 


339. The Ritual.—The following is a translation 
of the prayers as found in the Roman Ritual : 


1. Imposition of Hands. 


The Bishop sits in front of the altar, and having washed his 
hands, he arises and says : 

May the Holy Ghost come down upon you and may the power 
of the Most High preserve you from sins. 
Amen. 
Our help 4 is in the name of the Lord, 
Who hath made heaven and earth. 
O Lord hear my prayer. 
And let my cry come unto Thee, 
The Lord be with you. 
And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

O almighty and everlasting God, who hast vouchsafed to re- 
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generate these, thy servants, of water and He holdshis hands 
the Holy Ghost, and hast given themre- over those to be 
mission of all their sins: send forth upon confirmed. 

them Thy sevenfold Spirit, the Holy Paraclete, from heaven. 


R. Amen. 

V. The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding. 
R. Amen. 

V. The Spirit of Counsel and Fortitude. 

R. Amen. 

Vv. The Spirit of Knowledge and Piety. 

R. Amen. ; 


Fill them with the spirit of Thy fear and sign them with the 
Sign of the Cross 4 of Christ, in Thy mercy, unto life ever- 
lasting. Through the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, Thy Son, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the same 
Holy Ghost, God, world without end. 

R. Amen. 

2. Signing with Chrism. 


The Bishop may sit in front of the altar while the candidates 
come to him one by one, or if there is a large number, he may go 
from candidate to candidate, saying to each as he signs him with 
the Chrism : 

Name. Isign thee with the Sign of the rons HH and I con- 
firm thee with the chrism of salvation, In the name of the 
HH Father and of the Son and of the Holy 4 Ghost. 

R. Amen. 

He strikes him gently on the cheek, saying : 

P. Peace be with thee. 


3 Concluding Prayers. 


When all have been confirmed the following Anthem its read or 
sung, while the Bishop washes his hands : 

Confirm, O God, what Thou hast wrought on us, from Thy 
holy temple which is in Jerusalem. 

Glory be to the Father, etc. 

Confirm, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us, ete, 

VY. O Lord, show Thy mercy upon us. 

R. And grant us Thy salvation. 

Vv. O Lord, hear my prayer. 

R. And let my cry come unto Thee, 
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Vv. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 


O God, Who didst give to Thine Apostles the Holy Ghost, 
and didst ordain that by them and their successors He should 
be given to the rest of the faithful; look mercifully upon our 
unworthy service; and grant that the hearts of those whose 
foreheads we have anointed with holy chrism, and signed with 
the sign of the holy Cross, may, by the same Holy Spirit com- 
ing down upon them, and graciously abiding within them, be 
made the temple of His glory. Who, with the Father and 
the same Holy Ghost, livest and reignest, God, world without 
end. 

R. Amen. 

Behold, thus shall every man be blessed that feareth the 
Lord. 

May the Lord bless you out of Sion, that ye may see the 
good things of Jerusalem all the days of your life, and may 
ye have life everlasting. 

R. Amen, 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
HOLY COMMUNION. 


340. The Ritual of Holy Communion.—We have 
already described the Ritual of Holy Communion when 
the Sacrament is received during Mass (259). Holy 
Communion, however, may be given outside of Mass. 
When given in the Church the ritual is the same as 
that already described. The minister says the J con- 
fess and the priest gives the absolution. After the 
words, Behold tne Lamb of God and the Domine non 
sum dignus, he communicates the people with the usual 
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form. On returning the Ciborium to the tabernacle, 
the priest says : 


O sacred banquet in which Christ is taken, the memory of 
His passion is celebrated, the mind is filled with grace, and 
pledge of future glory is given us. 

Bread from heaven didst Thou give them. 
Having in it every sweetness. 

O Lord hear my prayer 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

The Lord be with you 

And with thy spirit. 


PNPANAN 


Let us Pray. 


O God, who under a wonderful Sacrament, hast left usa 
memorial of Thy Passion; grant us, we beseech Thee, so to 
venerate the sacred mysteries of Tay Body and Blood, that we 
may ever feel within us the fruit of Thy Redemption, Who 
livest and reignest with God, the Father, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, God, world without end. 

R. Amen. 

Then he blesses those who have communicated, saying : 


May the Blessing of God Almighty, the Father A the Son 
and the Holy Ghost come down upon you and remain with you 
forever. 

rR. Amen, 

341. Communion of the Sick.—In olden times 
when people went on a journey they took with them 
provisions for the way. Such provisions were called 
Viaticum from the Latin word via, a way. To the 
Christian, deathis a journey from this world to the 
next. It is a journey hard and difficult to make and 
can be made safely only by those who are strength- 
ened from on high. That strength is given us by the 
Body and Blood of Christ, and, therefore, it is the 
law of the Church that, in danger of death, her child- 
ren should receive Holy Communion, When thus re- 
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ceived the Blessed Sacrament is known as the Viat- 
icum. 

342. Preparation for Viaticum.—The general law 
of the Church that Communion should be taken fast- 
ing does not hold for the sick. In this case the an- 
cient discipline has never been changed, and that for 
obvious reasons. The friends of the sick persons 
should have the room clean and tidy. The following 
articles also should be in readiness : 

1. A table covered with a clean white cloth. A 
very small table or stand is sufficient. Any cloth can 
serve as long as it is clean and white. 

2. On the table there should be 

(a) A crucifix. 

(b) A candlestick with a blessed candle lighted. 

(c) A vase of holy water with a feather, or 
twig, to be used as a sprinkler. 

(d) A tumbler of fresh water with a spoon; a 
tablespoon is more convenient, but any 
spoon will do. 

3. There should be a clean towel or napkin to be 
placed under the chin of the sick person. 

4. Other ornamentation may be used if the means 
and devotion of the people permit, such as flowers 
and the like. In some households neither blessed can- 
dle nor holy water is to be found, so the priest usually 
brings them with him. But in all cases the table, the 
clean cloth, the tumbler of water and the spoon can 
be provided. 

343. Bringing of the Viaticum.—In Catholic coun- 
tries the Blessed Sacrament is brought to the sick 
openly. The priest is accompanied by acolytes bear- 
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ing lighted torches, and the people do honor to our 
Lord as He passes. In this country such a procession 
would cause, perhaps, insult or ridicule, and the 
Blessed Sacrament is brought to the sick secretly. 
The Host is put in a little box called the Pyx; the 
Pyx is securely placed in a bag called the Burse. To 
the bag are attached strings which are put over the 
priest’s neck and which may be fastened round his 
body. All these precautions are taken that there 
may be no danger of losing the sacred species, espe- 
cially when long and difficult journeys have to be 
made, as is often the case in country districts. On 
arriving at the house the priest should be met at the 
door by some one holding a lighted candle, so that the 
honor which is denied our Lord outside may be given 
Him at least under the roofs of the faithfui. 

344. Ritual of the Viaticum.—The following is the 
ritual for administering Communion to the sick : 


Entering the sick room the Pastor says: 
V. Peace be to this house. 
R. And to all that dwell therein. 


He places the Sacrament on the table and genuftects. Al those 
who assist kneel down. Then he sprinkles the sick person and the 
room with Holy Water, saying: 

Antiphon. Thou shalt sprinkle me, O Lord, with hyssop, and 
I shall be cleansed ; Thou shalt wash me and I shall be made 
whiter than snow. 

Psalm 50. Have mercy upon me, O God, according to Thy 
great mercy. 

Doxology. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall 
be world without end. Amen. 

Antiphon. Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, ete. 

VY. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

R. Who hath made heaven and earth. 

Vv. O Lord, hear my prayer. 
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R. And let my cry come unto Thee, 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

Hear us, O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Everlasting God, 
and vouchsafe to send Thy holy Angel from heaven to guard, 
cherish, protect, visit and defend all those that dwell in this 
dwelling. Through Christ our Lord. 

R. Amen. 

Hawing said these prayers, the Pastor inquires of the sick person 
whether he is properly disposed to receive the Holy Viaticum, and 
whether he may wish to make confession of any sins. If so, he hears 
the confession and gives absolution. Butitis proper that the con- 
fession should have been heard beforehand, unless necessity demands 
otherwise, 

Then the Confiteor is recited in the regular manner, after which 
the priest gives the absolution. 

He makes a genuflection, takes the Sacrament from the pyx, lifts 
it up, shows it to the sick person and says : 

Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him Who taketh away the 
sins of the world. 

Then he says three times : 

O Lord Iam not worthy that Thou shouldst come under my 
roof, say but the word and my soul shall be healed. 

The sick person says the same words with the priest at least men- 
tally. Then the priest gives the Eucharist to the sick person, say- 
ing: 

Receive, brother, (or sister), the Viaticum of the Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who will guard thee from the wicked 
enemy and bring thee unto life everlasting. Amen. 

Then the priest washes the fingers which have touched the Sacred 
Host, and gives the ablution to the sick person. Afterwards he 
says : 

Y. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with “hy spirit 

Let us Pray. 


O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, everlasting God, we earn- 
estly beseech Thee that the most sacred Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, which our brother hath received, may 
be for him an eternal remedy both of body and soul. Who liv- 
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eth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
God, world without end. 

R. Amen. 

After this prayer if any particle of the Blessed Sacrament re- 
mains, the priest makes with It the Sign of the Cross over the sick 
person. If no particle remains, the priest makes the Sign of the 
Cross with his hand in silence. 

345. Communion in Private Houses.—In ancient 
times the faithful were permitted to bring the Blessed 
Sacrament to their homes and to communicate them- 
selves. This was especially the case in times of per- 
secution. At present Holy Communion is given in 
private houses only by a priest and to those who are 
unable to go to church. The ritual is the same as for 
the Viaticum except that the ordinary form, ‘‘May the 
Body, etc.,” is used in giving the Sacrament. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PENANCE 


346. Forgiveness of Sins,—Christ left His Church 
the power of forgiving sins. This power He Himself 
had exercised when He drew forth the objection from 
the Pharisees, ‘‘ Who can forgive sins but God?” He 
was God and He could forgive sins. More than that, 
He could give the same power to His Apostles and 
their successors who were to carry His message of 
forgiveness to a sinful world. 


Now, when it was late that same day, the first of the week, 
and the doors were shut, where the disciples were gathered 
together, for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and said to them: Peace be toyou. And when He had 
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said this He showed them His hands and His side. The dis- 
ciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord. He said 
therefore to them again : Peace be to you. As the Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you. When He had said this, He 
breathed upon them; and He said to them: Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whose sins ye shall forgive they are forgiven 
them; whose sins ye shall retain they are retained. (Gospel 
of St. John, Chapter xa ) 


347. Exercise of the Forgiving and Retaining 
Power.—The power which Christ gave His Apostles is 
twofold, to forgive and to retain. This necessarily im- 
plies that the sinner is not the judge in his own case, 
and that his sins are not forgiven him merely by un- 
dergoing certain conditions. An external authority 
is introduced. The Apostles are made the channels 
of forgiveness. But they are not mere mouthpieces 
of Divine mercy. They have the power to retain as 
well as forgive, the power to bind as well as to loose. 
This implies that they are the judges of the sin and of 
the sinner. They must have knowledge of the crime 
before they can judge of it, and in ordinary cases they 
can have no knowledge of it except by the Confession 
of the person guilty. Confession, therefore, forms 
part of the process by which sins are forgiven. Of 
course, God could forgive all sins without confession, 
but as a matter of fact, He does not choose to do so. 
But whether He could forgive sins without repentance 
is another question. It does not seem possible that 
God could forgive us unless we are sorry for having 
offended Him. Anyhow, it is certain He does not. 
Repentance, therefore, is also a part of the process of 
forgiveness. Again, God requires an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. Of ourselves we are not able 
to make up for the eternal punishment due to sin; but 
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Christ here takes upon Himself the work of satisfac- 
tion. But what we are able to pay is demanded of us. 
There is a lesser or temporal punishment which ac- 
companies sin and is not taken away with the 
guilt. For instance, a man may drink to excess and 
ruin his health. Jf he repents and reforms, his sin is 
forgiven him and the eternal punishment is remitted. 
But repentance does not restore his shattered health. 
God does not burthen us with what we cannot bear; 
but what we can bear He lays upon us. Satisfaction, 
therefore, as it is called, is the third part of forgive- 
ness. Of course, the declaration of forgiveness, or, 
as it is called, absolution, forms a fourth part. 

348. The Sacrament of Penance.—The Sacrament 
in which the sins committed after Baptism are for- 
given is called Penance. It consists of a judicial trial 
in which a priest is judge and in which the sinner is a 
culprit pleading guilty. The matter therefore with 
which the trial is concerned is the sin, confessed, re- 
pented and satisfied for. The form is the declaration 
of the court letting the culprit free. As Penance is a 
trial it can be administered only by a judge having 
jurisdiction. For instance a man who is a judge in 
New York State cannot come out to California and 
try state cases here. In penance the judge for each 
diocese is the Bishop and he constitutes a number of 
priests as sub-judges. Hence not every priest can 
adminster the Sacrament of Penance but only those 
who have received jurisdiction, as it is called, from 
the Bishop. Jurisdiction means the power of giving 
judgment (Juris, of law, dictio, saying). Any priest, 
good, bad, or indifferent, has jurisdiction when.a peni- 
tent is in danger of death. 
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349. Satisfaction,—When we try to make up for 
what we have done wrong, we are, as it were, bal- 
ancing the books. Hence it follows that satisfaction 
must be different for different sins. If I have unkind 
thoughts about my neighbor and keep them silently in 
my heart, the satisfaction for them must be different 
from the satisfaction I would be bound to make if I 
grossly insulted my neighbor in public. In the latter 
case I might be bound to make public reparation. In 
the former case the reparation should be as secret as 
the thought. Otherwise the satisfaction might only 
appear like an insult. In the early Church this dis- 
tinction between public and private sins was very im- 
portant. The three deadly sins of Idolatry, Murder 
and Adultery were publicly punished. In later times 
other sins were added. The persons guilty of those 
crimes were compelled to take their stand with the 
Catechumens and were treated practically as if the; 
were outside the Church. They were dismissed when 
the sacrifice began (No. 169), and the term of their 
punishment sometimes lasted till death. 


350. Confession.—After the time of Pope Gregory 
(No. 200) the practice of public penance began to fall 
into disuse, and, by the Middle Ages, it had prac- 
tically disappeared. The public confession of the sins 
for which public penance was inflicted, also disap- 
peared. But the obligation of private confession still 
remained and is the only form of confession in use to- 
day. The penitent tells all his mortal sins to a priest 


who is bound to secrecy. He may tell his venial sins, - 


if he is so minded, but there is no obligation of con- 
fessing them. When the priest has heard the pen- 
itent’s confession, he imposes a salutary penance, 
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and, if he deems it proper, he gives him absolution. 

351. Confessional.—As the sacrament of Penance 
is a judicial trial, the priest is seated. Formerly the 
penitent knelt before him, or sat at his side in the 
open church. Within the last few centuries a box di- 
vided into compartments has come into use.’ One of 
the compartments is for the use of the priest, and in 
the other the penitent kneels. Such structures are 
called Confessionals and are now found in all our 
churches. 

352. The Ritual of Penance.—There is no special 
form of words required for confession. Usually in this 
country the penitent says when the priest is ready to 
hear him, Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. The 
priest answers, The Lord be in thy heart and on thy 
lips, that thow mayest confess thy sins aright. The 
penitent may say the Conjiteor at length down to the 
words, Through my most grievous fault, or he may 
simply say, J confess to Almighty God and to you, Fath- 
er, that Ihave sinned. Then he may state how long 
since his last confession, and whether he received 
Absolution and performed his penance. After this 
the confession follows. The ritual proper is con- 
fined to the form of Absolution and the following is 
the translation of the prescriptions in the Roman 
Ritual. 

When the priest wishes to absolve the penitent he first gives a salu- 
tary penance and then he says: 

May the Almighty God have mercy upon thee and forgive 


thee, thy sins, and bring thee unto life everlasting. Amen. 
He raises his right hand toward the penitent. 


May the Almighty and merciful Lord grant thee FH pardon 
and absolution and forgiveness of thy sins. Amen. 
May our Lord Jesus Christ absolve thee; and I, by His au- 
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thority absolve thee from every bond of excommunication, (sus- 
pension) and interdict, as far as I am able and thou'dost need. 

Finally, Iabsolve thee from thy sins, in the Name of the 
Father Hh and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 

May the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the merits of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and of all the saints, whatsoever thou 
shalt have done of good or borne of evil be to thee unto the re- 
mission of sins, increase of grace and reward of life everlasting. 
Amen. 

In the confessions of lay persons the word suspension is omitted. 

When many confessions are to be heard the priest may omit all 
except the form beginning, May our Lord Jesus Christ and end- 
ing before the words, May the Passion. 

In any grave necessity or in danger of death the priest can say: 

I absolve thee from all censures and sins in the Name of the 
Father 4H and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MATRIMONY. 

353. Marriage and Matrimony.—A contract be- 
tween a man and a woman to live together as husband 
and wife is known as marriage. This contract has 
existed from the beginning, but was by our Lord 
raised to the dignity of a Sacrament. As a Sacra- 
ment the marriage contract is known as Matrimony. 
It is possible to have true marriage which is not a 
Sacrament, as, for instance, among non-Christians; 
but among the faithful every marriage is a Sacra- 
ment. 


354. The Minister of Matrimony.—Marriage is a 
contract. A contract is an agreement made by two 
or more persons for a certain object. Marriage is an 
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agreement of a man and woman to live together as 
husband and wife. As matrimony is a contract, the 
persons who make the contract are the ministers of 
the Sacrament. Therefore, the two contracting par- 
ties are the ministers of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

355. The Blessing.—From the beginning it has 
been the practice among Christians to make the con- 
tract in the face of the Church, before witnesses, and 
to receive a blessing from the priest. To get married 
secretly, without witnesses, is a grave sin; to get 
married before a Justice or a preacher is practically 
a denial of the faith. To get married without a Mass 
and the nuptial blessing is not a sin, but it is opposed 
to the spirit of the Church and is a practice adopted 
only by those who do not understand the nature and 
holiness of the Sacrament. Marriage, when celebrated 
with a Mass, is said to be solemnized. From the first 
Sunday in Advent to the Epiphany, and from Ash 
Wednesday to Low Sunday, the solemnization of mar- 
riage is prohibited. But marriage without the nup- 
tial blessing can take place any time. 

356. The Banns.—It is the duty of those who are 
to be married, to notify the parish priest at least a 
month before the date set for the celebration. On 
three successive Sundays or holydays he announces to 
the people the coming marriage. Such proclamations 
are called the Banns. (Anglo-Saxon Ban, an edict). 
They are prescribed in order that any person may ob- 
ject in time if he knows a lawful reason why the mar- 
riage should not take place. Under certain circum- 
stances a license may be obtained reducing the num- 
ber of proclamations, or dispensing with them alto- 
gether, 
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357- The Ritual.—The ceremonies used at the 
marriage fall into two classes: 1. The Contract. 2. 
The Blessing. The Blessing is given only when Mass 
is celebrated. The contract must be always entered 
into, for the contract is the Sacrament. The contract 
consists of tno parts, (a) The expression of consent. 
(b) The blessing of the ring. The Blessing consists of 
two parts, (a) A prayer said after the Pater Noster 
(No. 296) and a prayer said at the end of Mass. The 
following is a translation of the prescriptions of the 
Ritual and Missal: 

1. THE CONTRACT, 
a) Giving of Consent. 


The parish priest vested in alb or surplice and white stole asks the 
man and the woman separately in the hearing uf two or three 
witnesses concerning their consent. And first he asks the Bride- 
groom, who must stand at the right hand of the Bride. 

N., Wilt thou take N., here present, for thy lawful wife, ac- 
cording to the Rite of our holy Mother the Church? 

R. I will. 

Then the Priest asks the Bride: N., wilt thou take N., here 
present, for thy lawful husband, according to the Rite of our 
holy Mother the Church? 

R. I will. 

The man takes the right hand of the woman and says: I, N.N., 
take thee, N. N., for my lawful wife, to have and to hold, from 
this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, until death do us part. 

The woman says: I, N. N., take thee, N. N., for my lawful 
husband, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for bet- 
ter, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part. 3 

The priest then says: I join you together in marriage, in the 
name of the Father, 44 and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. He then sprinkles them with holy water, 


b) Blessing of Ring. 
Vv. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 
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Who hath made heaven and earth. 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 

And let my ery come unto Thee. 
The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. Bless, 4 O Lord, this ring, which we bless HR 
in Thy name, that she who shall wear it, keeping faith un- 
changed with her husband, may abide in peace and obedience 
to Thy will, and ever live in mutual love. Through Christ our 
Lord. 

R. Amen. 


Then the priest sprinkles the ring with holy water, in the form of 
a cross ; and the Bridegroom, having received the ring from the hand 
of the Priest, places it on the third finger of the left hand of the 
Bride, saying: 

With this ring I thee wed, and I plight unto thee my troth. 

The priest then says: In the name of the Father, 4 and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Confirm, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us. 
From Thy holy temple which is in Jerusalem. 
Lord, have mercy. 

Christ, have mercy. 

Lord, have mercy. 

Our Father (inaudibly.) 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil. - 

Save Thy servants. 

O my God, who put their trust in Thee. 

Send them help, O Lord, from Thy holy place. 
And defend them out of Sion. 

Be unto them, O Lord, a tower of strength. 
From the face of the enemy. 

O Lord, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. Look down,. we beseech Thee, O Lord, upon 
these Thy servants, and graciously protect this Thine ordi- 
nance, whereby Thou hast provided for the propagation of 
mankind; that those who are joined together by Thine au- 
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thority may be preserved by Thy help. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


II. THE BLESSING. 


Introit. Tobias7 and 8 Antiphon. May the God of Israel 
join you together and may He be with you Who took pity on the 
two only children: and now O Lord make them bless Thee 
more fully. Psalm 127. Blessed are all they that fear the 
Lord: that walk in His ways. V. Glory. <Antiphon. May 
the God. 


Prayer. 


Graciously hear us, Almighty and merciful God, that what is 
performed by our ministry may be abundantly filled with Thy 
blessing. Through, ete. 


Lesson from the Epistle of Blessed Paul, the Apostle to the Ephe- 
sians. Ch. 5. 


Let women be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord; be- 
cause manis head of the woman, as Christ is Head of the 
Church: Himself is Saviour of His body. But as the Church 
is subject to Christ, so also women to their husbands in all 
things. Husbands, love your wives, as Christ also hath loved 
the Church, and delivered Himself up for it, that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it with the laver of water in the word of 
life, that He Himself might present to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or- any such thing, but 
that it may be holy, and without blemish. So also the men 
ought to love their wives, as their own bodies. He who loveth 
his wife, loveth himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh, 
but he nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ the Church: 
for we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones. 
For this cause man shall leave his father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. This 
mystery is great, but I say in Christ, and in the Church. 
Nevertheless, let you also severally each love his wife as he 
loveth himself; and let the wife fear her husband. 


Gradual. Ps. 127. 


Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine on the walls of thy house. 
Vv. Thy children as olive plants round about thy table. 
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Alleluia, alteluia. Ps. 19. V. May the Lord send you help 
from the sanctuary, and defend you out of Sion. Alleluia. 


Continuation of the Holy Gospel according to Matthew. Ch. 19. 


At that time there came to Jesus the Pharisees, tempting 
Him, and saying: Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife 
for every cause? And He answered and said tothem: Have 
ye not read, that He who made man from the beginning, made 
them male and female? and said: For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the 
two shall be one flesh. Therefore now they are not two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder. 


Offertory. Ps. 30. 


In Thee, O Lord, have I put my trust:Isaid, Thou art my 
God: my lot isin Thy hands. 


Secret. 


Receive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the gift which we here 
offer up in behalf of Thy holy Law of Marriage; and as Thou 
art the Giver of the work, be Thou also the Disposer thereof. 
Through our Lord, etc. 


First Blessing. 


After the Pater Noster the Priest, standing at the Epistle side. of 
the altar and turning towards the Bridegroom and Bride, who kneel 
before the altar, says over them the following prayers: 

Let us pray. Be favorable, O Lord, unto our prayers, and 
graciously protect Thine ordinance, whereby Thou hast pro- 
vided for the propagation of mankind; that what is now joined 
together by Thine authority may be preserved by Thy help. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ, etc. 

R. Amen. 

Let us pray. O God, who by the might of Thy power didst 
make all things out of nothing; who when the foundations of 
the world were laid, and man was made in the image of God, 
didst so ordain the inseparable aid of woman, as to give her 
body its origin from that of man: teaching thereby that what 
it had pieased Thee to fashion out of one cou!d never be law- 
fully put asunder: O God, who hast consecrated wedlock to so 
excellent a mystery, that in the marriage covenant Thou 
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wouldst foreshow the mysterious union of Christ with His 
Church: O God, by whom woman is joined to man, and that 
union, established in the beginning, is gifted with a blessing, 
which alone was not taken away, either in punishment of 
original sin, or by the sentence of the Flood: look graciously 
down upon this Thy handmaid, now about to be joined in mar- 
riage, who heartily desires to be strengthened by Thy pro- 
tection: may it be to her a yoke of love and peace; faithful and 
chaste may she marry in Christ, and be a follower of holy 
matrons; may she be pleasing to her husband like Rachel, wise 
like Rebecea, long-lived and faithful like Sarah. In none of her 
deeds may that first author of transgression have any share; 
may she abide firmly knit unto the faith and the command- 
ments; joined in one union, may she remain ever constant 
thereto; may she fortify her weakness by the strength ofa 
chastened life; in shamefacedness be grave, inmodesty worthy 
of respect, in heavenly doctrines learned; may she be fruitful 
in offspring ; may she be appproved and blameless; and attain 
unto the rest of the Blessed, and unto the heavenly kingdom; 
that they both see their children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation, and arrive at a happy old age. Through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord, etc. R. Amen. 


Communion Ps, 127. 


Behold, thus shall every man be blessed that feareth the 
Lord: and mayest thou see thy children’s children: peace upon 
Israel. 

Post Communion. 


We beseech Thee, O God Almighty, to accompany with Thy 
gracious favor what Thy providence hath ordained ; and pre- 
serve in continual peace those whom Thou hast joined in lawful 
union. Through our Lord, etc. 


Second Blessing. 


After the Benedicamus Domino, the Priest turns towards the 
Bridegroom and Bride, and says: 

May the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob be with you, and may He fulfil His blessing upon you; 
that you may see your children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation; and may afterwards have everlasting life, 
without end, by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, witb 
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the Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth God, 
world without end. Amen. 

He then sprinkles them with holy water. Afterwards, howing 
down before the altar, he says the Placeat, gives the blessing, and 
ends the Mass as usual. 


358. Mixed Marriages.—A marriage between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic is commonly known as a 
Mixed Marriage. A license or dispensation must be 
obtained from the Bishop for its performance because 


such marriages are forbidden by the Church. 

The Priest, having obtained Dispensation for the marriage of a 
Catholic with a non-Catholic, should assure himself that the Catho- 
lic party shall not in any wise be impeded in the practice of the 
Catholic religion; that there shall be no probable danger of perver- 
sion; that the Catholic party shall endeavor with all earnestness to 
bring the non-Catholic spouse to the Truth; and that all children 
which may bless the union shall be baptized and brought up inthe 
Catholic Faith. ‘ 

The ceremony of mixed marriage is not to be performed in a 
Church, but usually in some convenient room in the-Rectory (or else- 
where, by special permission of the Ordinary). No sacred Vest- 
ment may be used, nor prayer said, nor blessing given. ‘The Priest 
about to assist at such marriage, first asks the man concerning his 
consent, as follows : 


N., wilt thou take N., here present, for thy lawful wife? 

R. Iwill. 

Then the Priest asks the woman: N., wilt thou take N., 
here present, for thy lawful husband? 

R. Iwill. 

Then, with right hands joined, they pledge themselves each to the 
other, repeating these words after the Priest : The man first says: 

I, N. N., take thee, N. N., for my lawful wife, to have and 
to hold, from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, until death do us part. 

Then the woman says: I, N. N., take thee, N. N., for my 
lawful husband, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part. 

This done, the Priest says: By the authority committed to 
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me, I pronounce you united in the bonds of Matrimony. 

The Bridegroom then places the Ring on the third finger of the left 
hand of the Bride, saying after the Priest: With this Ring I 
thee wed, and I plight unto thee my troth. 

Afterwards the Priest may, at his discretion, address some suitable 
remarks to the married couple: recalling to their minds the indissolu- 
ble nature of the marriage bond; the peculiar sanctity of this estate; 
the harmony and mutual love which should prevail therein; and 
especially the solicitude which each should manifest to know the will 
of God, that, by constantly and faithfully fulfilling the same, they 
may attain unto everlasting salvation. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


EXTREME UNOTION. 


359. Extreme Unction.—The sick or hurt who are in 
danger of death are anointed with oil by a priest. This 
is the last anointing or Extreme Unction, and is a 
sacrament which gives health both to soul and body. 
The minister of the sacrament is a priest, the matter 
oil, which is a symbol of healing, and the form is, ‘‘By 
this holy unction, and by His most tender mercy, may 
the Lord forgive thee whatsoever sin thou hast com- 
mitted by sight;” the same words are repeated at 
each unction, except that the names of the other 
senses are substituted. We find the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction described by St. James. 


Is any man sick among you? Let .him call to himself the 
priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up, and if 
he has committed sins it shall be forgiven him.—Cnh. v. 

360. Preparations for Extreme Unction.—TheSac- 


rament is intended for those who are dangerously 
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sick. It is not intended for the dying merely, but for 
those who are in danger of death. Hence the friends 
of the sick person should not wait until he is in his 
agony, but should send for the priest as soon as the 
sickness becomes serious. The Sacrament is also 
meant for the health of the body, and it is not right to 
delay until all hope is gone. In the sick room there 
should be a table with a clean cloth, a blessed candle, 
a crucifix, a vessel containing holy water, and a 
sprinkler. There should be also a basin of water and 
@ towel, for the use of the priestafter he has anointed 
the sick person. 


361. Ritual of the Sacrament.—The prayers said 
over the sick person fall into three parts: 1. The 
Blessing of the House. 2. The Anointing. 3. The 
Prayers. The following is a translation of the pre- 
scriptions of the Roman Ritual : 

1. THE BLESSING OF THE HOUSE, 


When the Priest enters the house he says : 

V. Peace be unto this house. 

R. And unto all that dwell therein. 

Then he places the oil on a table and being vested in a surplice and 
violet stole, he gives the sick person a crucifix to kiss and sprinkling 
the room with Holy Water he says: 

Antiphon. Thou shalt sprinkle me, O Lord, with hyssop, and 
1 shall be cleansed; Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be made 
whiter than snow. 

Psalm 50. Have mercy upon me, O God, according to Thy 
great mercy. 

Doxology. Glory be ete. 

- Antiphon. Thou shalt sprinkle ete. 

If the sick man wishes to make his confession, the priest hears 
him and gives him absolution. Then he speaks a few words of con- 
solation to him and explains the nature and efficacy of the sacra- 
ment and thus strengthens his mind and confirms him in the howe of 
life everiasting. Afterward he says : 
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Our help is in the name of the Lord. 
Who hath made heaven and earth. 
The Lord be with you. 

. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. May everlasting happiness, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, divine prosperity, peaceful gladness, fruitful charity, 
abiding health, enter into this house at the entrance of our 
lowliness; may the oncoming devils flee this place, may the 
angels of peace be here, and may all wicked strife depart 
from this house. Magnify Thy hely name upon us, O Lord, 
and bless 4 our ministry; hallow the entrance of 
our lowliness, Thou who art holy and compassionate, and 
abidest with the Father and the Holy Ghost world without 
end. Amen. 

Let us pray and beseech our Lord Jesus Christ, that blessing 
He may bless FH this abode, and all who dwell therein, ard 
give unto them a good angel for their keeper, and make them 
serve Him, so as to behold wondrous things out of His law. 
May He ward off from them all adverse powers: may He de- 
liver them from all fear and from all disquiet, and vouchsafe to 
keep in health them that dwell in this house. Who, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth God world 
without end. Amen. 

Let us pray. Hear us, O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, 
Everlasting God, and vouchsafe to send Thy holy Angel from 
heaven, to guard, cherish, protect, visit, and defend all those 
that dwell in this house. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

These Prayers, if time will not permit, may be either wholly or in 
part omitted, 


PNAN 


2. THE ANOINTING, 


The sick man or the bystanders say the Confiteor tn Latin or in 
the common tongue, and the priest gives the absolution. 

Then before he begins the anointing he admonishes the bystanders 
to pray for the sick person. They may say the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, with the Litanies or other prayers while the anointing is per- 

_ forming. The priest says : 

In the name of the Father, FA and of the Son, & and of the 
Holy 44 Ghost, may all the power of the devil be extinguished 
in thee, by the laying on of our hands, and by the invocation of 
all holy Angels, Archangels, Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
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Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins, and of all the Saints at once. - 
Amen. 

Then, dipping his thumb in the holy oil, he anoints the sick per- 
son, in the form of a cross, on the parts mentioned below, using the 
words of the form, as follows : 


On the Eyes. 

Through this holy unction*4 and His most tender mercy, 
muy the Lord pardon thee whatsoever sins thou hast committed 
by sight. Amen. 

With cotton he wipes the anointed parts. 
On the Ears. 

Through this holy unction 44 and His most tender mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatsoever sins thou hast committ- 
ed by hearing. Amen. 

On the Nostrils. 

Through this holy unction +4 and His most tender mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatsoever sins thou hast committ- 
ed by smell. Amen. 

On the. Mouth, the Lips Being Closed. 

Through this holy unction 4 and His most tender mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatsoever sins thou hast committ- 
ed by taste and speech. Amen. 

On the Hands. 

Through this holy unction 4 and His most tender mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatsoever sins thou hast committ- 
ed by touch. Amen. 

On the Feet. 

Through this holy unction #4 and His most tender mercy 
may the Lord pardon thee whatsoever sins thou hast commit- 
ted by walking. Amen. 

3. THE PRAYERS. 
This done, the Priest says: 


Lord, have mercy. 

Christ, have mercy. 

Lord, have mercy. 

Our Father (inaudibly), 

And iead us not into temptation. 
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But deliver us from evil 

Save Thy servant. 

O my God, who putteth his trust in Thee. 
Send him help, O Lord, from Thy holy place, 
And defend him out of Sion. 

Be unto him, O Lord, a tower of strength. 
From the face of the enemy. 

Let not the enemy prevail against him. 

Nor the son of iniquity draw nigh to hurt him, 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. Lord God, who hast spoken by Thine Apostle 
James, saying: Is any man sick among you? Let him call in 
the priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oilin the name of the Lord: and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up; 
and if he bein sins, they shall be forgiven him: cure the ail- 
ments of this sick man, we beseech Thee, our Redeemer, by 
the grace of the Holy Ghost; heal his wounds, and forgive his 
sins; drive all pains of body and mind from him, and merci- 
fully restore to him full health, both inwardly and outwardly: 
that, having recovered by the help of Thy loving-kindness, he 
may be fitted again for his former duties. Who, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest God, world 
without end. Amen. 

Let us pray. Look down, O Lord, we beseech Thee, upon 
Thy servant, N., languishing in the weakness of his body, and 
restore the soul which Thou hast created, that, being bettercd 
by Thy chastisements, he may feel himself saved by Thy heal- 
ing. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray. O Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Eternal God, 
who, by shedding Thy gracious blessing upon our ailing 
bodies, dost preserve Thy work by manifold mercy, 
graciously draw near at the invocation of Thy name, 
that, having freed Thy servant from sickness, and bestowed 
health upon him, Thou mayest raise him up by Thy right hand, 
strengthen him by Thy might, defend him by Thy power, and 
restore him to Thy holy Church, with all the prosperity he de- 
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sires. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. ‘< 

Lastly, the priest may add some short and salutary admonitions, 
according to the condition of the sick person, whereby he may be 
strengthened to die in the Lord, and to put to flight all the templa- 
tions of the evil one, 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
HOLY ORDER. 


362, Order.—The Sacrament of Order is the Sac- 
rament by which Bishops, Priests and other ministers 
of the Church are set aside for their proper functions. 
As there are various grades or orders in the ministry 
this Sacrament is called Order. Sometimes it is 
spoken of as Holy Orders. (Chapter IX.) 

363. The Priesthood.—As we have already seen 
the chief liturgical function is Sacrifice. In it center 
all the ecclesiastical grades. To have a Sacrifice we 
must have a priesthood. The Christian priesthood is 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ (No. 17). To some 
this priesthood is given in its fulness. That is to say 
those who have received it have the power of making 
others priests. To others it is given without this 
power of communicating to others. The latter are 
called Priests ; the former Bishops. 

364. The Minisiry.—The nature of the Sacrifice 
requires that the priest should have assistants or 
ministers. The ministry was instituted by the Apos- 
tles (No. 96). To this grade is given the name of 
the Diaconate. 

365. Subject of Order; Deaconesses.—Only men 
are capable of receiving the Sacrament of Order. In 
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the early Church, however, women were given some 
of the duties of the diaconate. They had no place at 
the altar, but they assisted wom2n at the public bap- 
tism. They were known as Deaconesses, Virgins, 
Widows. When adult Baptism became infrequent 
(No. 331) the Deaconesses disappeared, Pious 
women joined the various Sisterhoods which were 
springing up in the Church. 

366. Division of the Diaconate.—The duties of the 
Diaconate were manifold. At a very early period 
the principle of the division of labor began to operate. 
Hence we find the grade of Sub-deacon or under-dea 
con added both in the East and the West. The Sub- 
deacon assisted the Deacon in the liturgical functions. 
This latter grade, too, was sub-divided in the Latin 
Church. Acolytes or followers assisted the Sub-dea- 
con. At the Scrutinies (No. 326) the Exorcisms were 
performed by members of another grade called 
Enxorcists.. At the Mass the reading of the Scriptures 
was given to officials called Readers or Lectors. The 
care of the Church doors necessitated by the disci- 
pline of the secret was committed to Porters. Thus 
we have in addition to the Sub-diaconate four Orders, 
Acolytes, Exorcists, Readers and Porters. Amorg 
them were divided functions proper to the Diaconate. 


367. Tonsure.—The clergy form a class apart in 
the Christian republic. They bear the same relation 
to the faithful that the tribe of Levi did to the Jews. 
When the Church spread over the world the clergy © 
were given many privileges even by civillaw. The 
entry to the clerical state was by a ceremony known 
as Tonsure. Tonsure means to shave or cut the hair. 
The clergy wore the head shaven to mark them off 
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from the laity. Tonsure is not an Order ; it is merely 
the sign that the recipient is taken into the clericai 
body and given clerical privileges. (No. 96.) 


368. The Ritual of Orders.—The manner of con- 
ferring the various Orders is too long to be set out in 
full in this book. We will merely describe the cere- 
monies employed at each stage of the function. 

369. The Making of a Cleric.—The giving of Ton- 
sure is called the rite of making a cleric. It may be 
carried out at any time or place. After a short 
prayer for those about to be admitted into the clerical 
ranks, the choir sings the 15th Psalm, and during the 
singing the Bishop cuts a little bit of hair from the 
head of the candidate in five places, namely, over the 
forehead, over each ear and at the back, and on the 
top. Then, after another prayer and psalm, the 
candidates are clothed in the surplice, and the cere- 
mony closes with a prayer and an exhortation to the 
new clerics. 

370. The Minor Orders,—The four grades which 
have grown out of the Sub-diaconate are known as 
the Minor Orders. The manner of giving them is 
very simple. First, the names of those to be ordained 
are called. Secondly, the Bishop addresses an_in- 
struction to them on the nature of the Order they are 
to receive. Thirdly, he gives to each the symbols of 
his office. Fourthly, he recites a prayer of blessihg 
or consecration. The symbols ot the office of Porter 
are the church keys. To the Reader is given the book 
whence the lessons are read. To the Exorcist is given 
the Book of Exorcisms, and the Acolytes receive a 
candle and the vessel which contains the wine or 
water. (No. 304.) 
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371. Major Orders.—The greater Orders are the 
Sub-diaconate, Diaconate, Priesthood and Episco- 
pate. In the Latin Church those who take the Major 
Orders are bound to celibacy. The ritual is much 
more complex than for the Minor Orders. 

372. The Sub-diaconate.—The sub-deacons are 
ordained before the Epistle (No. 304). The Arch- 
deacon presents them to the Bishop stating at the 
same time their means of future support in the min- 
istry. It is the law that none should be ordained 
without a ‘‘title,” that is, some means by which he 
can be decently supported while performing his func- 
tions. The Bishop addresses the candidates a short 
warning telling them that, if they receive the Sub- 
diaconate, they are no longer allowed to return to 
the world. 

Up to this ye are free and ye may, if ye so wish, turn to sec- 
ular pursuits; but if ye receive this order, ye may no longer 
retire, but ye must forever be the servants of God, to serve 
Whom is to reign; with His help ye must keep chastity and be 
always bound to the ministry of the Church. Wherefore, while 
there is yet time, take thought and if ye are pleased to remain 
in your holy desire, in the name of God, advance hither. 

They then advance and fall prostrate on their faces 
while the Litany of the Saints is sung. After the 
Litany the Bishop instructs the candidates in the 
nature of the Sub-diaconate and gives to each an 
empty chalice with the paten. After a prayer of 
consecration the Sub-deacons are clothed in the 
amice, maniple and tunic and the Bishop gives them 
the book from which the Epistles are read. 

373. The Diaconate.—The Deacons are ordained 
after the Epistle (No. 304). The Archdeacon presents 
them to the Bishop, saying: 


1! 
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Most Reverend Father, Holy Mother, the Church Catholic, 
asks that you ordain those Sub-deacons here present to the 
burden of the Diaconate. 

The Bishop says : Kuow you that they are worthy ? 

The Archdeacon: As far as human frailty may know, I know 
and bear witness that they are worthy of the burden of this_ 
office. 

The Bishop turns to the clergy and people and not- 
ifies them that he is about to ordain the candidates. 
Then he commands that those who may have anything 
against them, shou!d now speak. After a short delay, 
he delivers an instruction on the duties of the Deacon. 
At the close, if the Litany has not been already said, 
the Sub-deacons prostrate themselves and it is re- 
cited. Then follow several prayers of Consecration, 
one of which has the form of a preface. (No. 192) 
During this prayer, the Bishop lays hands on the 
head of each candidate, saying : 

Receive the Holy Ghost for strength and for resisting the 
‘devil and his temptations. 

After the prayer, the Deacon is given the stole, the 
dalmatic and the book from which the Gospels are 
read. The ceremony closes with the usual prayers of 
Consecration. 

374. The Priesthood.—The Archdeacon presents 
the candidates for priesthood in the same manner as 
he presented the candidates for deaconship. The 
Bishop addresses the same warning to the people and 
then gives the postulant an instruction on the nature 
of the priest’s office. The Litanies are then said, if 
they have not been already recited. Afterward, the 
Bishop lays his hands in silence on the head of each, 
and all the priests present do the same. The prayers 
of consecration follow, one of which has the form of a 
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Preface (No. 192). At the close of this prayer the 
Bishop arranges the deacon’s stole in the manner it is 
worn by the priest (No. 122) and places the chasuble 
upop him. The back of the chasuble is folded up be- 
cause, owing to its ancient shape (No. 123), it covered 
the whole body, and during the following ceremony it 
is necéssary that the candidate’s hands should be free. 
After another prayer, the hymn, ‘‘Come, Creator 
Spirit,” is begun, and during the singing the Bishop 
anoints the hands of each of the candidates with the 
Oil of the Catechumens (No. 326, c.), saying . 


Vouchsafe, O Lord, to consecrate and hallow these hands by 
this anointing and our blessing. 

R. Amen. 

That whatsoever they shall bless shatl be blessed; and that 
whatsoever they shall consecrate shall be consecrated and hal- 
lowed: In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

R. Amen. 


Then he makes them touch a chalice containing 
wine and water covered with a paten on which lies a 
host. He says: 

Receive power to offer sacrifice to God, and tocelebrate Masses 
both for the living and the dead. In the name of the Lord. 

R. Amen. 

The Mass now proceeds. At the Offertory the 
newly ordained present a candle to the Bishop (No. 
304). The Mass of the Faithful is said by the Bishop 
and the new priests together. All the secret prayers, 
together with the Canon, are recited aloud. After 
the Communion, at which all the ordained communi- 

cate, the Bishop receives the priests’ profession of 


faith. Then he imposes hands on them saying : 

Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them; whose sins ye shall retain, they are re- 
tained. 
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The folded chasuble is now let down so as to cover 
the whole body, and the priest, kneeling before the 
Bishop, promises obedience and reverence to his lgw- 
fulsuperiors. The new priests are then warned to 
learn the ceremonies of the Mass from an experienced 
clergyman. The Bishop blesses them and at the end 
of Mass addresses a short exhortation to them on the 
Order they have received. : 


375. The Episcopate.—The priest, who is to be 
consecrated, is attended by two bishops. When he 
comes into the presence of the consecrating prelate 
before the Mass begins, the senior assistant Bishop 
says : 

Most Reverend Father, Holy Mother the Church Catholic 
asks that you raise this priest, here present, to the burden of 
the Episcopate. 

The Consecrator: Have you the Apostolic command ? 

Assistant: We have. 

Consecrator: Let it be read. 

Then the Bull of the Pope ordering the consecration 
is read and the Priest comes before the Consecrator 
and swears fidelity to the Holy See. The Con- 
secrator examines the candidate as to his faith and 
character. When this is over Mass is begun. The 
Consecrator says the Mass of the Catechumens at the 
high altar, and the Priest says it at a side altar or in 


achapel. Before the Gospel the Priest comes before 


the Consecrator and prostrates himself while the 
Litany issung. After the Litany the Consecrator 
puts the book of the Gospel open on the neck and 
shoulders of the candidate, and together with the two 
assistant Bishops lays hands on his head, all saying. 
“Reteive the Holy Ghost.” A prayer of consecra- 
tion in the form of a preface follows and the ‘“‘Come 


=. 
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Creator Spirit” is sung. During the singing the Con- 
secrator anoints the head of the candidate with 
chrism and concludes the Eucharistic Prayer 
(No. 192). Afterward the hands of the candidate 
are anointed and the pastoral staff, ring and book 
of the Gospels are given him. The candidate now re- 
turns to his chapel and the Mass proceeds to the 
Offertory. At the Offertory the new bishop presents 
two candles, two loaves and two miuiature barrels of 
wine (No. 304). Mass is continued by both at the 
one altar and both communicate from the bread and 
the chalice. At the end of the Mass the new bishop 
is given the mitre and gloves, and is seated by the 
Consecrator in a chair in front of the altar. The Ze 
Deum is then sung and the new bishop is led through 
the church by the assistant bishops to bless the peo- 
ple. On returning to the altar he gives his solemn 
Episcopal Benediction for the first time. Then he 
salutes the Consecrator three times saying, Ad multos 
annos—For many years, and after the Consecrator and 
the assistant bishops have given him the Kiss of 
Peace, all retire to the sacristy saying the beginning 
cf the Gospel of St. John. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PUBLIC PRAYER, 


376. The Divine Office.—The worship of God is 
made up of two elements, Sacrifice and Prayer, 
Sacrifice in the New Law is always accompanied by 
prayer, and the whole service is known as the Mass. 
A second series of scrvices is formed by the ritual of 
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the sacraments. Like the Mass, this, too, is made up 
of two elements, the sacrament, which gives grace by 
its very administration to those who are worthy, and 
the accompanying prayers. We come now toa third 
series of services, which consist merely of one element, 
namely, prayer. These services are called, as we saw 
in No. 43 the Divine Office. They are the Public 
Prayers of the Church, offered up by the public dfficials 
of the Church. They are, therefore, the daily office or 
duty of those officials. They are not the private devo- 
tions of the priests, but are said in the name of the 
Church, even when repeated alone. ~ 


377. Origin of the Office.—For the origin of the 
Office we must go back to the Synagogue service of 
the Jews. In No. 149 we saw that on the Sabbath the 
Jews gathered in the synagogues, recited Psalms and 
Prayers, and read portions of the Sacred writings. 
This Synagogue Service became, in course of time, the 
Mass of the Catechumens. It branched out, however, 
in another direction by means of the Vigil services. 
On the eve of Easter it was the custom of the Chris- 
tians to meet together, and to watch and pray until 
the dawn of Easter morning. The prayers were. 
modeled on the Synagogue service as we saw in No. 
301. The longer time, however, at the disposal of the 
congregation required that more Psalms should be 
recited and more extracts from Sacred Scripture 
read. But we find that the framework of the Syna- 
gogue Service was retained. There were three sets 
of Readings, Psalms and Prayers. On Holy Saturday 
we still find the Prophecies, as they are called, show- 
ing this threefold division. 

378. The Prayer Book of the Church.—The 
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Psaltery or book of psalms is the prayer book of the 
Church. The Psaltery consists of 150 hymns written 
at various times, and by various authors, in Hebrew. 
It is, of course, one of the inspired books of Scripture, 
and, as very many of the hymns are ascribed to King 
David, it is often called the Psaltery of David. 
Psaltery means a collection of Psalms, and Psalm 
comes'from a Greek word signifying to sing to the ac- 
companiment of the harp. 


379. The Singing of the Psalms.—The number of 
those who were able to read in early days was small 
and books were scarce. Hence, in singing the psalms 
each one had not a book as is the custom to-day. The 
reader recited the psalm as a solo, and the people an- 
swered in a chorus, which was always the same. An 
example of such a psalm, with its refrain, may be 
seen in No. 146. While well calculated for small 
churches, the solo chanting of the psalms was inappli- 
cable in the immense structures built after the con- 
version of Constantine. Great choirs were substituted 
for the soloists, and the antiphonal manner of reciting 


the psalms described in No. 203 was introduced. This. 


practice was of Egyptian origin and its general adop- 
tion may be traced to the spread of monasticism (No. 
64). 

380. The Night and Day Offices.—Sunday is the 
weekly commemoration of the Resurrection. As the 
Christians spent the eve of the yearly commemoration 
of the Resurrection in watching and praying, so they 
began to spend the eve of the weekly commemora- 
tion of the Resurrection in the same exercises of piety. 
The vigil of the Sunday, therefore, became as fixed 
an institution as the Sunday itself. In fact, we find 
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it mentioned in the famous letter of Pliny concerning 
the Christians : 

They say that they are accustomed to meet on a certain day 
before sunrise and to sing a hymn to Christ, astoGod. That 


being done, they separated and came together again to take a 
common meal. 


This weekly vigil, like the yearly vigil on Holy Sat- 
urday, lasted all night; but, what was possible when 
the Church consisted of a few devout souls, became 
impossible when the numbers increased. A concession, 
therefore, was made to human weakness. At sun- 


down the people met and began the vigil service. 


This was called the service of the lighting of the 
lamps (No. 301). After %i was finished, the people 
went home to rest, but they met again at cock-crow 
to continue their prayers. This hour varied accord- 
ing to the season, but it was always after midnight. 
Those two services—the evening prayer and the 
morning prayer—constituted what is known as the 
night office. When the Christians began to observe 
the birthdays of the saints (No. 63) the custom of 
watching at their tombs was introduced. The two 
fasting days of the Church were Wednesday and Fri- 
day (No. 303). It was the custom to devote those 
days to meetings at which prayers were offered up. 
The prayers were modeled on the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. Soon the practice of holding a vigil before 
them was introduced, and thus nearly every day in 
the week was marked by this custom. We have, 
therefore, before the fourth century two great di- 
visions, the office of the night, and the office of the day. 


381. Hours of Prayer.—Toward the end of the 
third century a class of people had been growing up 
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in the Church who gave the most of their time to 
prayer. They formed the germ of the monastic com- 
munities which appearea in the following century (No. 
64). In the Acts of the Apostles we find mention of 
the third, sixth and ninth hours as times of prayers. 
The third hour is 9 A. M.; the sixth, noon, and the 
ninth, 3~.mM. The day office was divided between 
those three hours because then the pious people re- 
paired to the churches, sang psalms and read the 
Scriptures. The night office was also divided into 
three hours; the evening prayers or Vespers (Latin, 
Vespera, Evening) or the prayers said at the lighting 
of the lamps; the Morning Prayers or Matins 
(Matutinum, the morning, Latin) and the Lauds (Laudes 
praises, Latin) said at the break of day. After saying 
Matins and Lauds the monks retired to rest. “When 
they arose to go to their daily work they said a short 
prayer which was called Prime or the First hour. 
(Latin, Primus first), Again after returning from 
Vespers they retired to their cells and dormitories 
and before going to bed they said another prayer 
called Compline from the Latin Completorium, finish- 
ing, because that prayer finished the day. Thus we 
have the Canonical Hours, as they are called, or the 
Hours of Prayer established by law, Matins, Lauds, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline. 

382. Contents of the Office.—The public prayer of 
the Church was modeled on the Synagogue service. 
It therefore consisted of psalms, readings from the 
Scripture, and prayers. After the third century 
hymns were added, but they did not come into use in 
Rome until after the ninth century. As the psalms 
are sung antiphonally the antiphons form a considera- 
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ble portion of the service. The Psaltery, however, is 
the backbone of the office. It is supposed to be read 
through once a week. The rest of the Bible is read 
once a year. Besides the readings from the Sacred 
Scripture, readings from the lives of the saints and 
from the works of the Christian writers were intro- 
duced. Thus the office consists of the Psaltery, the 
rest of the Bible, lives of the Saints, writings of the 
Fathers, Antiphons, Hymns, and Prayers. The pray- 
ers are of three kinds, dramatic, litanies and collects. 
The collects are those used in the Mass. The litanies 
are responsive prayers, such as have been described 
in No. 185. They are commonly called prayers. - The 
dramatic prayers or responsories are short sentences 
inserted at the end of each reading in which a lead- 
ing fact in the feast or fast celebrated, or a leading 
idea in the lesson just read, is taken up as a dialogue 
between the reader and the listeners. 


383. Monastic and Episcopal Offices.—After the 
growth of monasticism, the monks clustered together 
in great monasteries where they performed the public 
prayers. The duty of offering the same prayer in the 
churches, where all the people used to meet (No. 381) fell 
more and more upon the clergy. Thus, two different 
kinds of Offices grew up, the Monastic Offices and the 
Episcopal Offices. In monasteries, of course, the chief 
object of the monks was to say this prayer, so the 
canonical hours and seasons were observed ; but the 
Bishop's clergy were at the beck and call of every 
one and it was impossible for them to observe the 
hours at the proper time. Thus, the private recita- 
tion of the Office grew up. The diocesan clergy said 
the Office when ard where they could. In certain 
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churches, however, which could afford it, a number of 
clergymen were set aside whose business it was to 
sing the office publicly in church and at the proper 
times. As they were thus established to observe the 
law or canon of the Church in regard to the legal or 
canonical hours, they were called canons. In this 
country there are no canons as all the clergy are 
needed in mission work. 

384. Breviary.—The ancient Office had very long 
lessons. The prophecies of Holy Saturday are mod- 
erate specimens. In some places they used to read 
the Book of Genesis throughin a week. The Antiphons 
also grew very numerous, so that several large and cum- 
brous books were required in order to say the Office 
correctly. As the Liturgy of the Mass had been 
shortened, so the Office was shortened, The short- 
ening fell principally on the lessons. A book, which 
contained the Psaltery, the Lessons, the Antiphons, 
etc., ina handy form, was called a Breviary or an 
abbreviation. Though it now consists of four vol- 
umes, one for each quarter of the year, it is in com- 
parison with the immense books once used, truly an 
abridgement or a Breviary. 

385. The Roman Breviary.—When the Council of 
Trent left in the Pope’s hands the task of revising the 
Missal, it also commended the enterprise of editing a 
Breviary to him. There was this difference between 
the Missal and the Breviary. The main features of 
the Missal were fixed by the Apostles and ancient 
custom. The Breviary differed from diocese to diocese, 
and even from church to church. In 1568 the revised 
Breviary appeared. All Breviaries which could not 
show a prescription of 200 years were abolished. Un- 
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der Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. further improve- 
ments were made. A few changes have been intro- 
duced by Pope Leo XIII, but substantially the 
Roman Breviary, which is now used all over the Latin 
Churct: is the Breviary of 1568. 


386. Construction of the Breviary.—As we have 
seen the Breviary is divided into four parts, a winter, 
spring, summer and autumn quarter. Bomietinras the 
four a are bound together and the Breviary is 
called a Totum, (Lat. whole). Each part contains (a) 
the Calendar, (b) the Psaltery or the psalms, anti- 
phons, hymns and prayers arranged for each day of 
the week. (c) The Proper of the Season or the 
hymns, lessons, prayers and psalms peculiar to the 
Church year—the movable feasts. (d) The Proper of 
the Saints containing the same elements for the fixed 
feasts or feasts of the civil year. As in the Missal 
(No. 309) this is divided into the Proper of Saints and 
Common of the Saints. At the end of the Common of 
Saints we have the offices of the Blessed Virgin for 
the Dead, Votive offices and the like. A supplement 
gives offices used in particular places. 

387. The Day Hours.—The office is divided into 
the night office and the day office. As the day is the 
time of work, the office of the day hours was very 
short. Hence these hours are called the Small Hours. 
A little book containing them is called Horae Diurnae, 
that is, Day Hours. They are as we saw in No. 381, 
Prime, Terce, Sext and None. For convenience eats 
Vespers and Compline are also printed in the Horae 
Diurnae. 

388. Matins.—The principal and the longest hour 
in the office is Matins. It is the morning prayer of 
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the Church and was said before dawn by those who 
rose at cockcrow. As it is modeled on the Jewish 
Synagogue service we find it having a threefold struc- 
ture (No. 149). In its simplest form it consists of 
twelve psalms with three lessons at the end. This 
is the shape in which it appears on week days. On 
Sundays however there are three sets of psalms and 
three sets of lessons. The first set is the ordinary 
week day office consisting of twelve psalms and three 
lessons from Scripture. The other two sets consist of 
three psalms and three lessons each. The second set 
of lessons usually consists of a sermon by the Fathers 
on the Scripture lessons read in the first set; and the 
third set of lessons consists of a homily or familiar ex- 
planation by the same writers on the Gospel read in 
the Mass. On feast days there are three sets of 
psalms and lessons as on Sundays but in the first set 
the number of the psalms is cut down to three. The 
lessons in the first set are from the Seripture; the 
lessons in the second set are from the lives of the 
saints, and the lessons in the third set are from 
the homily on the Gospel of the Mass. Of 
course there are antiphons to the psalms or to groups 
of psalms and responsories after the lessons. The 
whole is begun by reciting the Our Father, Hail Mary 
and Apostles’ Creed in silence ; then follows an invoca- 
tion, ‘‘Thou O Lord wilt open my lips” ete. The In- 
vitation is the ninety-forth Psalm, ‘‘Come let us be 
glad in the Lord” said after the ancient manner, that 
is to say with a refrain or antiphon after each verse 
(No. 379). A hymn is sung and the sets of psalms 
then follow in order. Each set is called a Nocturn 
from the Latin Nocturnus nightly. Before beginning 
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each lesson the reader asks a blessing and at the end 
of the third Nocturn the Te Deum or Thanksgiving 
hymn is sung on festival days. 


389. The Invitatory.—The psalm sung at the be- 
ginning of Matins is called the invitatory or invitation. 
As it is said in the manner all the psalms were origin- 
ally executed we give a translation with the Antiphon 
for the first Sunday in Advent. It may be noticed 
here that this Psalm is taken from the old Italian 
version not from St. Jerome’s (No. 187). 

Invitatory. Come ye, let us adore the Lord, the King that is 
to come. 

Repeat. Come let us adore the Lord, the King that is to 
come. 

Come ye, let us be glad unto the Lord, let us call with joy 
unto God our Saviour: let us come into His presence with 
thanksgiving and let us be glad unto Him in psalms, 

Come ye, let us adore the Lord, the King that is to come. 

For a great God is the Lord, and a great King above all gods; 
for the Lord will not cast off His people because all the ends of 
the earth are in His hands, and the heights of the mountains 
He doth behold. 

Come ye, let us adore. 

For His is the sea and He made it, and His hands have laid 
the foundations of the earth; Come ye, let us adore, and fah 
down before the Lord; let us weep in the sight of the Lord 
Who hath made us; for He is the Lord, our God, and we are 
His people and the sheep of His pasture. 

Come ye, let us adore the Lord, the King that is to come, 

To-day if ye hear His voice harden not your hearts, as in the 
provocation after the manner of the day of trial in the wilder- 
ness, where your fathers tried Me; they tried Me and they 
saw My works. 

Come ye, let us adore. 

Forty years long was I close to this generation and I said: 
always do they errin heart. But they have not known My 
ways and to themI swore in My wrath that they should not 
enter into My rest. ; 
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Come ye, let us adore the Lord, the King that is to come. 
Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 


As it wasin the beginning is now and ever shall be world 
without end. Amen. 

Come ye, let us adore. 

Come ye, let us adore the Lord, the King that is to come. 


390. The Te Deum.—This is the great thanksgiv- 
ing hymn of the Church. The legend has it that when 
St. Ambrose baptized St. Augustine, they composed 
the hymn, one saying one verse and the other the 
next. This is only a legend, but the hymn is very old 
and no doubt goes back to the fifth century. It is 
constructed in the form of a psalm. The name comes 
from the opening words, Ze Deum laudamus, Thee, as 
God, we laud. 


Thee as God, we laud: Thee as Lord we praise. 

Thee, as the Father Everlasting, doth all the earth adore. 

Unto Thee all the angels: unto Thee the Heavens and all the 
Powers. 

Unto Thee the Cherubim and Seraphim with unceasing voice 
do cry: 

Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, God of hosts: 

The heavens and the earth are fullof the majesty of Thy 
glory. 


Thee the Apostles’ glorious choir: 

Thee the Prophets’ praiseworthy band: 

Thee the Martyrs’ white robed army laud. 

Thee, through all the earth, Holy Church doth praise, 
The Father of boundless majesty, 

Thine adorable, true, and only Son, 

Also the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 


Thou, the King of glory, Christ, 

Thou art the Father’s everlasting Son. 

Thou, having undertaken to deliver man, did’st not shrink 
from the Virgin’s womb. 
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Thou having conquered the sting of death, did’st open the 
kingdom of heaven to them that believe. 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the 
Father. 
As Judge Thou art expected to come. 
Thee, therefore, we beseech to help Thy servants, whom 
Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory ever. 
lasting. 
Save Thy people, O Lord, and bless Thine inheritance. 
Rule them and exalt them even unto everlasting, 
Day by day we bless Thee, 
And we laud Thy name forever, and world without end. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, this day, to keep us without sin. 
Have mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, as we have hoped in 
Thee. — 
In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me not be put to shame 
forever. 
391. Lauds.—At the close of matins, the praises 
of God were sung at the break of day. The hour 
called Lauds consists of three sets of psalms, hymns 
and canticles. The first set is made up of four psalms; 
but two are run into one so that the triple principle 
is kept. This is completed by a canticle from the Old 
Testament. These canticles are hymns which occur 
in the course of the narrative in the Bible, as, for in- 
stance, the song of the Three Children in the fiery 
furnace. After this the second set of three psalms is 
said, This set is always the same. It consists of the 
last three psalms, the burden of which is Praise ye 
the Lord. It is completed by a short lesson from 
Holy Scripture. Then follows the third set which 
consists of a hymn, the Canticle of Zachary and the 
prayers. 


392. Prime.—The first of the day hours is Prime. 
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All the day hours have the same structure. They 
consist of a hymn, the psalms and the prayers. But 
as the one hundred and eighteenth psalm is too long 
to be said at one time, it fills up Terce, Sext, None, and 
part of Prime. On Sunday Prime consists of the 
Lord’s Prayer, etc., as in matins, hymn, three 
psalms, the latter of which, the one hundred and 
eighteenth, is in two sections and three lessons. The 
first lesson is the Creed known as the Athanasian 
Creed; the second is a short lesson from the Scripture 
followed by responsive prayers, and the third is the 
Martyrology or a list of the martyrs and other saints. 
Prime is concluded by a ceremony kuown as the End- 
ing of the Chapter or the dismissal of those who say 
the Office. A short lesson is read from the Scrip- 
ture and the clergy are blessed. On week days the 
Athanasian Creed is omitted. On feasts not only is 
the Creed omitted, but the two divisions of the one 
hundred and eighteenth Psalm are counted as sep- 
arate psalms, and the psalm said in the second place 
on Sundays and week days is also left out. 

393. Terce, Sext, None.—These three hours are 
all made up of the one hundredth and eighteenth 
Psalm. The Psalm is divided into sections and three 
are given to each hour. They begin with a hymn and 
end with a short lesson and prayers. Terce, Sext, 
None are the same throughout the year, with the ex- 
ception of the short lesson and prayer, which vary 
with the feasts. 


394. Vespers.—The first part of the night office 
formerly called the Prayer of the Lights is now known 
as Vespers. Its structure has been assimilated to 
that of Lauds. It begins as usual with the Lord’s 
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Prayer and Hail Mary said secretly then follows the 
invocation ‘‘Come unto mine aid O Lord.” Five 
Psalms are sung antiphonally and at the end of them 
a short sentence from Scripture is read. Then comes 
a hymn followed by the Canticle of the Blessed Virgin 
and prayer. Vespers may belong either to the feast 
of the day or to the feast of the following day, or the 
psalms may belong to one feast and the Scripture, 
hymn aud prayer to the following. 

395- Compline.—The night prayer said by the 
monks in their dormitories before retiring to rest is 
called Compline or finishing. It never varies during 
the year. Compline consists of the Confiteor followed 
by four psalms or parts of psalms, a hymn, a short 
reading from Scripture with a responsory, the Canticle 
of Simeon and prayers. The recitation of the office is 
closed by an anthem and prayer of the Blessed Virgin. 


396. Office of the Dead.—It was an ancient Chris- 
tian custom to watch by the dead inchurch. The 
vigil was spent in the usual manner chanting psalms 
and reading the Scripture. This service is called the 
office of the dead. Like the Mass of the dead it ap- 
pears in a very antiqueform. There areno day hours 
of course and Compline is unknown to it. The office 
of the dead therefore is made up of Vespers, Matins 
and Lauds. In form they are like the usual hours ex- 
cept that they are begun without the invocations and 
that hymns have never been admitted into them (No. 
382). The psalms are ended not with the doxology 
but with the verse ‘‘Rest eternal.” 

397. Tenebrae Offices.—The Matins and Lauds for 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday in Holy Week are 
called Tenebrae Offices. Tenebrae is a Latin word 
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meaning darkness, and is applied to this service be- 
cause, during it, the lights in the church are gradually 
extinguished, to symbolize the abandonment of Christ 
by all His friends and Apostles. The form of the Ten- 
ebrae Office is like the form of the Office for the Dead. 
There are no invocations, no invitatory, no hymns, 
and no doxology or other ending to the psalms. 

398. Littie Office of the Blessed Virgin.—A short 
series of psalms and hymns in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, arranged after the manner of the Canonical 
hours, has been in use since the eleventh century. 
Formerly it was always recited with the regular Of- 
fice, but now it is said only when the Office is recited 
in choir. The Little Office is said instead of the regu- 
lar hours by certain Religious Communities. 

399. Rank of Offices.—The Office may be double, 
semi-double or simple. The meaning of these terms 
will be found in No. 113. In a double Office the Anti- 
phons are recited in full at the beginning and end of 
the psalms. Ina semi-double the Antiphon is recited 

“in full only at the end. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE BLESSINGS OF THE CHURCH. 


400. Blessings.—We read in the Scripture that our 
Lord blessed little children, His Apostles, bread, fish 
and other objects. The Church follows His example 
and calls down God’s benediction on everything that 
serves the needs or instruction of the faithful. She 
does this by God’s authority, and therefore her words 
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are not a mere wish. The promise to the priesthood 
of the old law holds also for the new, ‘‘They shall in- 
voke My name on the children of Israel, and I will 
bless them.” Christ our Lord says: ‘‘Into what- 
soever house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house, if the son of peace be there your peace shall 
rest upon him.” 

401. Kinds of Blessings.—We have seen blessings 
of various kinds in the Liturgy already described. A 
priest blesses the people at Mass, the penitent before 
confession, the communicant after Communion, and 
the blessing of a newly-ordained priest is eagerly 
sought for by the Catholic people. After his conse- 
cration, a Bishop gives his blessing to the people, and 
it is a pious custom to ask him for a blessing when 
circumstances. permit. The Pope blesses the people 
solemnly at Easter and on other occasions. This 
blessing is given by our Bishops four times a year, in 
accor¢ ance with special powers granted by the Pope. 
Priests too graut it to those at the point of death. 
Blessings may be an invocation of the divine favor on 
persons or things, or may set certain persons or 
things apart for special purposes. Thus, the Church 
is in the habit of invoking blessings on the food we eat, 
on the houses we live in, on the crops, on the sea. The 
ceremony of ‘‘ Christening”’ ships is a relic of the old 
blessing, given in Catholic times to new vessels. 

402. Consecrations.—There are many material 
things which the Church requires in her worship, such 
as churches, vestments and the like. These are set 
apart for the service of God by a special form of bless- 
ing. Sometimes this act is called blessing, sometimes 
consecration. If there is any distinction made be- 
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tween the two words, consecration signifies that the 
thing is devoted irrevocably and in a more solemn 
manner to God’s service. Things which are merely 
blessed may, under certain conditions, be returned to 
profane uses. ° 

403. Dedication of Churches.—This distinction be- 
tween Blessing and Consecration is seen particularly 
in churches. Unless a church is out of debt it cannot 
be consecrated, because there may be danger of it 
passing from the ownership of the Church Society. 
The first step in dedicating a church to the service of 
God is the blessing of the corner-stone. The priest 
says the psalm, ‘‘How lovely are Thy tabernacles,” 
blesses the place where the stone is to be placed, then 
blesses the stone, and finally lays it in the foundation. 
Afterwards he sprinkles all the foundations with Holy 
Water. A church which is to be merely*blessed, may 
be dedicated by a priest, of course with the Bishop’s 
license. He sprinkles the church outside and inside 
with holy water, saying at the same time appropriate 
psalms, litanies and prayers. When a church is con- 
secrated, the ceremony must be performed by the 
Bishop in person.” This is a very long and complicated 
rite. The relics of the saint are conveyed to the 
church and are buried in or under the altar, and the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered. Portable altars or altar 
stones (No. 77) are consecrated by the Bishops for 
use in churches whether consecrated or merely 
blessed. 


404. Cemeteries.—The Chris'ians called the place 
where they buried their dead a Cemetery. The word 
is derivedfrom the Greek, and signifies a sleeping place 
or dormitory. Death is merely a sleep in Christ. Our 
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Lord will come again and raise up our bodies to judg- 
ment. Now, as the body is the Temple of the Holy 
Ghost, it is considered sacred, and is laid in holy 
ground. Hence cemeteries are blessed or consecrated. 
When consecrated, they cannot be put to profane 
uses. 

405. Baptism of Bells.—The large bells which are 
used to summon the faithful to worship are blessed 
with solemn rites by the Bishop, or by a priest dele- 
gated by him. The ceremony is popularly called the 
Baptism of the Bell. Prayers are offered that the 
sound of the bell may avail to summon the people, to 
excite their Gevotion and to drive away evil spirits. 
Bells usually have an inscription on them and are 
called by saints’ names. 


406. The Holy Oils and Chrism.—As we saw in 
No. 299, Oil and Chrism are set apart by the Church 
on Holy Thursday for the sick and the newly baptized. 
This blessing is performed by the Bishop. 

407. Blessing of Persons.—The Sacrament of Or- 
ders sets aside persons for the service of God in the 
holy ministry. The Church, however, sets aside per- 
sons for the same service, either in the ministry or 
cot, by a special blessing. Thus, monks, nuns and 
their superiors are constituted by the Church and are 
blessed by her authority, so that they may be ani- 
mated to perform their functions. In the same way 
Kings and Queens are crowned with religious services, 
because in ancient times the sovereign was considered 
the defender of the Church and the protector of the 
widow and the orphan. 

408. Sacred Vessels and Vestments.—The Chalice 
and Paten used in the celebration of the Mass are 
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consecrated by the Bishop. The Vestments and Al- 
tar Cloths are blessed either by the Bishop or by a 
priest with license from the Bishop. The Habits or 
the clothes worn by the membeis of the Religious Or- 
ders (No. 118) are also blessed. 

409. Sacramentals.—A Sacrament is a sacred 
sign which gives grace of its own operation to those 
who are properly disposed (No. 316). A Sacramental! 
is something like a Sacrament. It is a sign or symbol 
which is apt to awaken in us holy thoughts and de- 
sires. It does not give grace of itself, like a Sacra- 
ment, but the pious emotions which are stirred up in 
our souls lead us to prayer, and thus to grace. A 
Sacramental, therefore, is an action or an object 
which is used by the Church as an incentive to holi- 
ness. Of course, in this sense, everything connected 
‘with the Church is a Sacramental; but here we mean 
in particular objects and actions which have been 
used expressly for this purpose of inviting us to holy 
thoughts. 

410. The Sign of the Cross.—The Cross on which 
our Lord suffered has been taken as the symbol of re- 
demption. It is used as an action (No. 31) and it is 
used as an object. A plain cross, without a figure, is 
commonly called across. When the figure of our 
Lord is represented it is called a Crucifix. 

411. Holy Water.—In the churches of old there 
was a fountain of water near the door, in which the 
people washed their hands and feet before coming to 
the service. When the use of this fountain ceased to 
be necessary, it was retained as a symbol of that pur- 
ity which was necessary for the Christian people. A 
small vessel of water was placed near the door, with 
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which the people sprinkled themselves as they en- 
tered the Church. Holy Water is a mixture of salt 
and water. We read in the fourth Book of Kings 
how the Prophet, Eliseus, made the bitter waters of 
Jericho sweet by casting salt into them. The priest 
first exorcises and blesses the salt, then he exorcises 
and blesses the water. Mixing the salt and water, he 
says, ‘‘May this mixture of salt and water be made in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” A prayer follows, beseeching the 
Lord to look upon and sanctify this salt and water, 
that the Holy Ghost might dwell wherever it should 
be sprinkled in the name of God, and that every evil 
spirit might be driven away therefrom. It is the cus- 
tom of the faithful to keep the Holy Water in their 
homes and to sprinkle themselves and their rooms 
with it before retiring to rest. 

412. Candlemas.—Candles are used in the celebra- 
tion of the Mass and of other portions of the Liturgy, 
not only to give light, but to signify Christ, Who is 
the Light of the World. When our Lady brought the 
Child Jesus to the Temple to present Him to the Lord, 
according to the law, Simeon took Him in his arms 
and called Him ‘‘the Light for the revelation to the 
Gentiles.” This is called the Purification of our Lady, 
and is celebrated on the second of February. On that 
day the candles to be used during the year are blessed 
and carried in procession, to remind us of Simeon’s 
words. Hence, the feast is called Candlemas (No. 
108). 

413. Ash Wednesday.—The season of Lent was 
not only devoted to the preparation of the Catechu- 
mens for Baptism, but it was also spent in preparing 
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the public penitents (No. 169) for reconciliation to the 
Church. On the first day in Lent the penitents ap- 
peared at the church door in penitential garb and 
with bare feet. The authorities then announced the 
penances they were to perform and they were 
brought into the church, before the Bishop, who put 
ashes on their heads, saying: ‘‘ Remember, man, thou 
art but dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Then 
they were solemnly excluded from the church (No. 
170). In course of time it became the custom for the 
friends of the penitents to accompany them to this 
ceremony, and gradually the rite was extended to the 
whole congregation. In the Scripture we find that to 
sprinkle ashes on the head was a sign of sorrow, af- 
fliction and contrition. At present the palms used 
on the previous Palm Sunday are burned and the ashes 
collected. As in the beginning, the penitents come 
into the church in procession, an Introit is sung 
(No. 203). Then four collects are read and the ashes 
are sprinkled with holy water and are afterwards in- 
censed. - While the choir sings several antiphons, the 
priest puts the ashes on the foreheads of the people, 
saying, ‘‘Remember, man,’ etc. The ceremony closes 
with a Collect, and Mass is said. 

414. Palm Sunday.—In memory of the joyful en- 
trance of our Lord into Jerusalem, when the people 
went before Him carrying palms, the Church blesses 
palm branches on the Sunday before Easter, and dis- 
tributes them to the faithful. This custom had its or- 
igin in Jerusalem itself. The Bishop used to go to 
Mount Olivet and come in solemn procession into the 
Holy City, following the route traversed by our Lord. 
When the custom passed to other places, the Bishops 
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and the people met in a chapel at some distance from 
the church, and thence they proceeded in procession 
to the place where Mass was to be said, carrying 
palms and singing Hosanna. The service in this 
chapel was the Mass of the Catechumens (No. 171), 
beginning with a Collect and consisting of Epistle, 
Gradual and Gospel. Then the palms were blessed, 
and the blessing took the form of the Great Thanks- 
giving (No. 153). During the procession, anthems 
and hymns were sung, and when they arrived at the 
church, Mass was celebrated as usual; but the people 
held the palm branches in their hands while the Pas- 
sion was singing. At present all the ceremonies take 
place in the same church. The palms are placed be- 
fore or at the Epistle side of the altar. As often as 
not, in this country there is no procession, as our facil- 
ities do not allow processions to be carried out with 
decorum and solemnity. Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining palms, olive branches and, in fact, the 
branches of any evergreen tree, are substituted. The 
faithful bring them home and keep them during the 
year. 


415. Gospels.—In the fourth century it became the 
custom to carry a copy of the Gospel as an ornament 
and a reminder of the duty of obeying the gospel 
precepts (No. 206). This custom still obtains in 
places. A small portion of the Gospel of St. John is 
placed in a case or bag and worn about the neck. It 
is intended to keep us in mind of our obligation to 
hear and obey the Gospel of our Lord. 

416. Agnus Deis.—The figure of a lamb is stamped 
on the wax which remains from the Paschal candles, 
(No. 301) and is blessed by the Pope on the Thursday 
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afte: Easter in the first and seventh years of his pon- 
tificate. Agnus Dei means Lamb of God (No. 217) 
and the object of the sacramental is to remind us of 
our Blessed Lord. Little pieces of the wax are 
placed in cases like the Gospels and are worn about 
the neck. 

417. Images, Medals, Pictures.—The most effica- 
cious way of teaching divine truth is through the 
eye. Images, paintings or other representations of 
our Lord abounded from the earliest times. Hence the 
Church ornaments, not only places of worship with 
them, but she exhorts the people to keep them in 
their homes. In fact, artis the child of the Church, 
and the greatest triumphs of human genius in painting 
and sculpture have been inspired by the Catholic 
faith. Pictures, statues, medals are all blessed by 
the Church in order that they may be devoted more 
thoroughly to their sacred uses. 

418. Scapulars.—As we saw in No. 127; these 
represent the habits of various societies and they are 
given to the recipients with appropriate prayers and 
ceremonies. 

419, Beads.—The practice of using beads to help ~ 
the memory in reciting a certain number of prayers, is 
common to all religions and has existed in the Church 
since the earliest ages. The present form of the beads 
in common use results from the devotion of the Ros- 
ary (No, 432). Beads are blessed for the person 
who is to use them. Hence, when lent or given away, 
the indulgences or privileges which are attached to 
them, cannot be enjoyed. The object of this restric- 
tion is to prevent evil men from making an unholy 
traffic in sacred things. 


an 
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420. Exorcisms.—During His mortal life our Lord 
drove the devils out of those who were possessed. He 
gave this power to His disciples when He sent them 
out to convert the world. A special order (No, 366) 
was instituted to exercise this power, but now it may 
not be used except with special permission from the 
Bishop. The word exorcism is also applied to prayers 
said over persons and things. All creation, since 
the fall, has been marred by the powers of evil, and, 
therefore, the first step in its restoration to its pris- 
tine blessing is to repair this damage. Hence, in so 
many of the blessings or consecratioas already de- 
scribed, an exorcism precedes the formal invocation 
of God’s blessing. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


421, Special Services.—Besides the various func- 
tions already set forth, there are many services used 
on special occasions which may be briefly de- 
scribed here. Some of these services are strictly 
liturgical, that is to say, they are performed by the 
public officials of the Church in the name of the 
Church. Others are partly liturgical, inasmuch as 
they consist of liturgical elements but combined in 
new forms, and others, finally, are private or popular 
devotions which for sake of convenience we insert here. 

422. Reception of Converts.—As the Sacrament 
of Baptism is valid no matter by whom given, if prop- 
erly administered, those who come from any Christian 
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sect to the Church and are validly baptized, must not 
be baptized a second time. Hence, in receiving a con- 
vert the priest first makes diligent inquiry as to the 
baptism. If the convert has never been baptized then 
he is received into the Church in the ordinary way by 
Baptism (No. 322). If there is a doubt about it, the 
convert first recites the creed of Pius 1V., which is a 
a detailed statement of Catholic doctrine; then he is 
conditionally baptized. He makes his confession, and 
the priest gives him conditional absolution. If there 
is no doubt about the Baptism, the convert recites the 
Creed and makes his confession. 

423. The Asperges.—At the beginning of high 
Mass the celebrant sprinkles the altar, the clergy and 
the people, with holy water. This ceremony is em- 
ployed also when the priest visits the sick. The form 
observed may be seen in No. 344. It is called Asper- 
ges, from the first word in the Anthem, Thou shalt 
sprinkle me with hyssop, Asperges me hyssopo. 

424. Litanies.—What Litanies are has been ex- 
plained already in No. 185. Among the Litanies now 
recognized by the Church are the Litany of the Saints, 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the Holy Name of Jesus, and 
of the Sacred Heart. Of course, we do not refer to 
the Litanies imbedded in the Mass (No. 234) or in the 
Office, but to Litanies capable of being used inde- 
pendently. The Litany of the Blessed Virgin is called 
the Litany of Loreto, because used at the Holy House 
in that place. 

425. Processions.—The walking in procession is a 
natural way of showing devotion to a cause. ‘The 
Christians used processions to show their devotion to 
the cause of religion. Ina very general sense, the 
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word procession is applied to the entrance of the 
clergy to the church, but a processsion, properly so 
called, stands for itself and is in itself’a manner of 
showing honor. The ordinary processions of the 
Church occur on Candlemas, Palm Sunday, St. Mark’s 
Day, the Rogation Days, Corpus Christi and on the 
occasion of funerals. Sometimes the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is carried in the procession, as on Corpus 
Christi. 

426. Churching of Women.—Women who have 
borne children in lawful wedlock are invited by the 
Church to present themselves to be churched when 
they are able to leave their homes. This ceremony is 
not of obligation. In the Ritual it is called 
the ‘Blessing of women after childbirth.” The 
woman presents herself at the door of the Church 
holding a lighted candle. The priest sprinkles her 
with holy water and recites the forty-second Psalm, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
Then he puts the end of the stole in her hand and 
leads her to the altar, saying, ‘‘Enter into the temple 
of God. Adore the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Who hath given Thee fruitfulness in childbearing.” 
The woman kneels before the altar and the priest, 
having said a prayer of thanksgiving, blesses her and 
sprinkles her with holy water. 

427. The Visitation of the Sick.—The Parish 
Priest is exhorted by the Church to remember that 
not the least among his duties is the care of the sick. 
Hence he is not to be content with administering the 
sacraments but he should visit the sick as often as 
his own circumstances will permit, and the condition 
of the patient will allow. A series of prayers 
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to be read over the sick person consists of selec- 
tions from the Gospels, psalms and collects. When 
the disease grows grave the priest should be with the 
dying person to help and comfort him. If the priest 
is not present the friends should read tne beautiful 
prayers known as the Commendation of the Soul. 
Those prayers are, outside of the Mass, the most im- 
pressive in the whole Liturgy. 


428. Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament.—When 
the doctrine of the real presence of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament was attacked by heretics the 
Church took various means to emphasize the truth of 
her teaching. We have already seen how the eleva- 
tion during the Consecration owed its origin to this 
desire (No. 253). The feast of Corpus Christi (No. - 
106) was instituted for the same purpose. On this 
day the Blessed Sacrament was carried in Procession 
and before returning It to the tabernacle It became 
the custom to expose It to the worship of the faithful 
in a vessel with glass sides which permitted It to be 
seen (No. 136). In times of public distress this exposi 
tion took place and lasted for forty hours. The 
practice was known as the Forty Hours Devotion. 
Relays of worshippers prayed before It day and night 
for the necessities of the Church or State, This devo- 
tion is in use in this country but owing to our 
peculiar circumstances the night adoration is 
not observed. The Blessed Sacrament is exposed at 
a solemn Mass in the morning and remains exposed 
during the day. Atnight It is returned to the Taber- 
nacle; but in the morning It is again placed in the 
Monstrance and remains there all day. On the third 
day the devotion closes with a solemn Mass. The 
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Blessed Sacrament is also exposed for shorter periods 
on other occasions. 


429. Benediction.—A short exposition closed with 
the ceremony of blessing the people with the Sacra- 
ment is called Benediction. It also had its origin in 
the Corpus Christi Procession as is evidenced by the 
use of incense (No. 191). This ceremony is a very 
common devotion now and strange to say is a favorite 
with non-Catholics who attend our churches. The 
priest clad in Cope takes the Blessed Sacrament from 
the Tabernacle, puts It in the Monstrance and places 
It either on the altar or over the aijtar so that the 
people can see It. Coming down the steps he adores 
our Lord and offers incense. Meanwhile the choir 
sings the Hymn, O Salutaris Hostia, O Saving Victim, 
or some other suitable hymn or hymns. Then follows 
the Tuntum Ergo Sacramentum, during the last verse 
of which the priest again offers incense. Having re- 
cited a prayer to the Blessed Sacrament, the priest 
takes the veil used in carrying the sacred vessels (No. 
137), goes up to the altar and makes with the Mon- 
strance the Sign of the Cross over the people in 
silence. The Host is then replaced in the Tabernacle 
and the choir sings a psalm or hymn. Cardinal New- 
man explains the rite as follows: 


I need hardly observe to you, my Brothers, that the Benedic 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament is one of the simplest rites of 
the Church. The priests enter and kneel down; one of them 
unlocks the Tabernacle, takes out the Blessed Sacrament, in- 
serts it upright in a Monstrance of precious metal, and sets it in 
a conspicuous place above the altar, in the midst of lights, for 
all to see. The peuple then begin to sing; meanwhile the 
Priest twice offers incense to the King 0° heaven before whom 
heis kneeling. Then he takes the Monstrance in his hands, 
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and turning to the people, blesses them with the Most holy in 
the form of a cross, while the bell is sounded by one of the at- 
tendants to call attention to the ceremony. It is our Lord’s 
solemn benediction of His people, as when He lifted up His 
hands over the children, or when He blessed His chosen ones 
when He ascended up from Mount Olivet. As sons might come 
before a parent before going to bed at night, so, once or twice 
a week the great Catholic family comes before the Eternal 
Father, after the bustle or toil of the day, and He smiles upon 
them, and sheds upon them the light of His countenance. It 
is a full accomplishment of what the Priest invoked upon the 
Israelites, ‘“The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord show 
His face to thee and have mercy on thee; the Lord turn His 
countenance to thee and give thee peace.’? Can there bea 
more touching rite, even in the judgment of those wno do not 
believe init? How many a man, not a Catholic, is moved on 
sceing it, to say, ‘‘Oh, that I did but believe it,’’? when he sees 
the Priest take up the Fount of Mercy and the people bent low 
in adoration! 1t is one of the most beautiful, natural and 
soothing actions of tne Church. (Present Position of Catholics, 
Lec. vi., 5.) 

Benediction may be given by a single priest, or he 
may be assisted by deacon and sub-deacon. The Bene- 
diction is considered as a part of the Corpus Christi 
Procession, which followed immediately after Mass. 
Hence the vestments used are the same as at the 
Mass except that the celebrant lays aside the chasuble 
and wears the cope instead, and all divest themselves 
of the maniples. The use of the vernacular or com- 
mon tongue in the hymns or psalms is allowed, except 
in the case of Zantum Ergo,.which must be in Latin. 

430. Burial of the Dead.—In Catholic countries it 
is the custom that the priest should go to the house of 
the dead person when the time for the funeral arrives 
and accompany the corpse to the church saying mean- 
while prayers and psalms. The coffin is laid upon a 
bier in the middle of the church before the high altar, 
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with the feet toward the sanctuary. The reason for 
this position is that the people while living face the 
altar during divine service. A priest however is 
placed with his head toward the altar, because it is 
the duty of the priest to stand at the altar and face 
the people. Around the bier lights are burning be- 
cause formerly it was the practice to bring the body 
to the church at night and watch withit. The office 
of the dead (No. 396) is then said, and a Requiem Mass 
follows (No. 291). After the Mass the Absolution or 
Dismissal of the dead takes place. The procession is 
formed for the funeral. At the head ofit goes a cross 
bearer with the processional cross. Ministers carrying 
incense (No. 191), lights and holy water follow. At 
the close comes the celebrant clad in cope (No. 123). 
At first they form a circle round the bier the priest 
standing at the feet of the corpse. Prayers are then 
offered for the repose of the departed soul and the 
priest makes a circuit of the bier twice, first sprinkling 
it with holy water and then perfuming it with incense. 
A collect is afterward read and the procession starts 
for the church yard while an Antiphon is chanted. 
The Antiphon is very short because in ancient times 
the cemeteries lay around the church. If the grave 
is not already blessed the priest blesses it and while 
the interment takes place the Canticle of Zachary is 
sung. Then the coffin is once more sprinkled with 
holy water and after another collect the people dis- 
perse and the clergy return to the church saying the 
Psalm, Out of the Depths. 

431. Burial of Children.—Little ones who die be- 
fore they have obtained the use of reason are buried 
by the Church not with signs of mourning but with 
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prayers and psalms of joy. The sacrament of Baptism 
made them heirs of the kingdom of heaven and they 
have entered into their inheritance before sin could 
defile their souls. The coffin is covered with flowers, 
and the ministers wear white vestments: The body 
is borne to the church where the 23rd Psalm is said 
over it, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.”” On the way to the tomb they say the 148th 
Psalm, ‘‘Praise ye the Lord in the heavens, praise 
Him in heights.” Returning to the church they re- 
cite the Canticle of the Three Children, “‘All ye works 
of the Lord bless the Lord.” 


432. The Rosary.—The Psalter is made up of 150 
Psalms. The public prayer of the Church consisted 
in the recital of these psalms once a week. When the 
Roman civilization perished and Latin became a dead 
language the psalms were unintelligible to the common 
people. St. Dominic in his preaching to the 
Albigenses relied on prayer and instruction to effect 
their conversion. Ignorance was then as now the 
root of heresy. The Albigenses denied the [acarnation 
of our Lord and St. Dominic took the salutations of 
the Angel Gabriel and St. Elizabeth, ‘‘Hail Mary full 
of grace the Lord is with thee and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb” and set them in place of the psalms of the 
ancient office. He divided them into tens by the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer so that the Lord’s Prayer 
said 15 times and the Hail Mary 150 times were a 
popular substitute for the public prayer of the Church 
and were a confession of faith in that central mystery 
of Christianity, the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
This form of prayer was called the Rosary of the 
Blessed Virgin and was said on a number of beads 
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strung together for the purpose (No. 402). After St. 
Dominic’s time the Hail Mary was extended to its 
present form, ‘Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou amongst women and. 
blessed is the fruit of thy wemb Jesus. Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the 
hour of our death. Amen.” In the fifteenth century 
the practice cf meditating on certain facts or mys- 
teries in the life of our Lord and His Mother was in- 
troduced by a Dominican. Still later the lesser doxo- 
logy was added after each decade, but even now this 
is not considered strictly a part of the Rosary. The 
mysteries are divided into three sets of five. The 
mysteries of the first set are called the Joyful Mys- 
teries. They are the Annunciation, Visitation, Birth 
of our Lord, the Presentation and the Finding in the 
Temple. The second set is formed by the Sorrowful 
Mysteries namely, the Agony in the Garden, the 
Scourging, the Crowning with Thorns, the Carrying of 
the Cross and the Crucifixion. The Glorious Mys- 
teries compose the last set. They are the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, the Coming of the Holy Ghost, the 
Assumption and the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. 

433. The Angelus.—Three times a day, at morn- 
ing, noon and evening the bells in the churches are 
rung. The people are thus reminded to honor God by 
saying a short prayer commemorating the Incarna. 
tion. The practice was introduced during the great 
struggle with the Mahomedans known as the Cru- 
sades. The prayer begins Angelus Domini, The An- 
gel of the Lord, and hence its name. It runs as fol- 
lows: 

Vv. The angel of the Lord declared unto Mary. 
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R. And she conceived of the Holy Ghost, 

Hail Mary etc. 

V. Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 

R. Beit done unto me according to Thy word, 

Hail Mary ete. ‘ 

Vv. And the Word was made flesh, 

R. And dwelt amongst us. 

Hail Mary etc. 

Vv. Pray for us O holy Mother of God. 

R. That we may be worthy of the promises of Christ. 

Let us Pray. 

Pour forth, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy grace into our 
hearts, that we, to whom the Incarnation of Christ, Thy Son, 
was made know by the message of the Angel, may by His 
Passion and Cross be brought to the glory of His Resurrection, 
through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 


434. Stations of the Cross.—When the Christians 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem they tried to trace 
out the road by which our Lord bore the cross to 
Calvary. At various points in the journey from 
Pilate’s hall to the Holy Sepulcher the chief events 
which happened on the first Good Friday were com- 
memorated. The care of the Holy Places in Palestine 
isin the hands of the Franciscays. They began the 
practice of making a spiritual pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem for the benefit of those who could not goin 
person. Fourteen crosses were erected around the 
church, each consecrated to a special feature of the 
passion. The people went from cross to cross devout- 
ly meditating on the events commemorated. To help 
the imagination pictures were afterwards added. The 
fourteen Stations as they are called or “stopping 
places” (No. 185) are: 

1. The sentence passed upon our Lord by Pilate. 

2. The Cross is laid upon Christ’s shoulders. 

3. The first fall. 
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4. The meeting with the Blessed Virgin. 
5. Simon of Cyrene helps to bear the Cross. 
6. Veronica wipes our Lord’s face. 
7. The second fall. 
8. Christ speaks to the women of Jerusalem. 
9. The third fall. 
10. Our Lord is stripped of His garments. 
11. He is nailed to the Cross. 
12. He dies. 
13. He is taken down from the Cross. 
14. The burial. 


435. The Sacred Heart.—The devotion to the 
Sacred Heart dates from the seventeenth century. It 
is a form of the worship of our Lord’s humanity in- 
separably united to His divinity. This truth that 
Christ is God and Man was defined at Ephesus (No. 
182) and has been symbolized in many ways during the 
history of the Church (No. 198). The devotion to the - 
Sacred Heart brings before us the great love of our 
Savior wherewith He loved us even unto the end. It 
was admirably calculated to act as an antidote to the 
poison of the Jansenists who in the seventeenth cen- 
tury were driving men away from the fount of mercy 
and grace by their harsh and puritanical ideas of 
Christianity. The month of June is especially devoted 
to the Sacred Heart and on the first Friday of each 
month it is customary now to have special services in 
honor of this mystery. 

436. The Month of May.—In Italy it was the 
custom for children to signalize the beginning of the 
month of May by decorating statues of our Lady with 
flowers and singing hymns in her honor. During the 
present century this custom in a modified form has 
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spread all over the world. The people meet at even- 
ing in the churches to honor the Mother of God by 
hymns and prayers. 

437. Missions.—From time id time a series of 
sermons and religious exercises lasting over a certain 
period is given in our churches. The object of the 
sermons and exercises is to convert and instruct 
sinners and to enkindle new fervor in the hearts of 
the faithful. This work of teaching and conversion is 
called a mission and was reduced toa system by St. 
Vincent de Paul in 1617. The order of exercises and 
the subjects treated vary with the circumstances of 
the parish but the mission usually lasts a week. In 
many places a mission for women is followed by a 
mission for men, and in very large parishes a mission 
for young men and young women is also given, so that 
the exercises may continue for a whole month. 

438. Jubilee.—In the old law every fiftieth year 
was a year of rest. Lands and houses outside the 
walled cities reverted to their original owners or their 
heirs, and every Hebrew slave went free. In the year 
1300 a great number of pilgrims came to Rome to 
celebrate the beginning of the century. Pope Boniface 
VIII. granted them special indulgences and in 1343 
Clement VI. decreed that those indulgences could be 
gained every fifty years by pilgrims to the Eternal 
City. In 1470 the Jubilee, as it was called, was pro- 
claimed every twenty five years and since then it is 
observed every quarter of a century. The Jubilee 
lasts in Rome from Christmas to Christmas and in the 
following year is extended to the whole Church. To 
gain the privileges of the Jubilee it is necessary to 
fast for three days, to visit certain churches, to pray 
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for the intention of the Pope, to go to confession and 
to receive Holy Communion. On great occasions ex- 
traordinary Jubilees are proclaimed. They usually, 
but not necessarily, last a year. 
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439. Church Music.—In the beginning all the ser- 
vices of the Church were sung. This practice is still 
maintained on solemn occasions. The manner of sing- 
ing or chanting the psalms and prayers is derived 
from the Synagogue (No. 149). The main object is to 
render the words audible to great congregations 
without unduly straining the voice. It is easier to 
chant than to speak, and chanting properly performed 
is intelligible at far greater distances than ordinary 
speaking. 

440. Plain Chant.—Church music, therefore, is 
not like our secular music dependent on time and 
rhythm. Rhythm it has, itis true, butit is the rhythm 
of eloquence not restrainea by an artificial measure. 
The melody is very plain and consists mainly of a 
monotone with a few simple variations to mark the 
clauses in the sentence. Hence it is called Plain 
Chant. There is, however, a species of Plain Chant 
which is not at all plain. In the parts sung by the 
choir—the Introits, Antiphons, Graduals and the like, 
the musicians, as is their habit, run riot among the 
notes. 

441. Gregorian Chant.—Pope St. Gregory in his 
reformation of the Liturgy did not neglect the Ckurcb 
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music. To him the main chants still in use are 
ascribed and hence the Ecclesiastical style of music is 
called Gregorian. 

442. Figured Music,—Like all arts music is pro- 
gressive. From the Church chant modern music 
grew. Though this modern music has held its own 
against many attempts made to dislodge it, Pius X, 
now happily reigning, has set himself to restore the 
plain chant to its former supremacy. It is to be 
understood, however, that the invasion of modern 
music has been successful only in the portions ascribed 
to the choirs. The parts to be rendered by the 
ministers of the altar are always in plain chant. 


We have now come to the end of our study of the 
Liturgy of the Church. It has outgrown the limits 
we proposed to ourselves in the beginning yet we 
have only skimmed the surface. The Catholic Church 
bears the title of the Great Historic Church. How 
well deserved this title is, the facts so imperfectly re- 
corded in the preceding pages will show. When we 
enter a Catholic Church to assist at the Divine Liturgy 
we are like children coming to a house which has been 
in our family’s possession ever since we were a family. 
Our kith and kin have lived in it for thousands of 
years with never a break. On every side are testi- 
monies to the greatness of our ancestors, memorials 
of those who are near and dear tous. A stranger 
does not see these things—a member of the family 
should. If this book shall in any way conduce to 
make those of the household better acquainted with 
the glory and beauty and sweetness of the Church's 
Liturgy, its end has been accomplished: 
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Sulpician, 98 
Sunday, 103 
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Synagogue, 149 
Service, 149 
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Te Deum, 390 
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| On Images, 298 
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Vestment, 116, 408 
Vestry, 71 
Viaticum, 343, 344 
Victim, 10, 11 
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Vigil, 102, 111 Western Liturgies, 23 

Of Easter, 301 White, 119. @ 

Of Pentecost, 292 Wine Mixed with Water, 
Vincent de Paul. St., 108 208, 243, 282 
Vincentians, 98 Worship, fis es 
Violet, 119 ; 
Visitation B. V. M., 108 foo Meta 33 
Visitation of Sick, 427 Xaverian Brothers, 98 
Vulgate, 187 ; 
Washing of Jlands, 240 Year, Kinds of, 104, 105; ; 
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